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THE GARDEN. 


TuHE older we grow, the fonder we 
become of our garden. The time 
was, ‘* in our hot youth, when George 
the Fourth was King,” that we 
haunted the stream, and loved to 
drop the lure, softly as thistle-down, 
on the dimpled pool. But the love 
of “the gentle craft” subsides some- 
what with the advance of years, and 
seems disposed to pass away imper- 
ceptibly into a pleasure of the imagi- 
nation. With the return of the sweet 
vernal season, the piscatory passion, 
indeed, duly revives, and we betake 
ourselves strenuously to repair our 
tackle, and to study “‘Stoddart.” But 
were it not that then, too, Piscator 
junior returns home from college, and 
excites the weaker flame in the pater- 
nal bosom by the ardour of his angling 
enthusiasm, and succeeds in hurrying 
us away to Lochard, or some cherish- 
ed upland stream, we doubt exceed- 
ingly if weather the most inviting, 
and streams of the most perfect tint, 
and reports the most propitious re- 
garding the inclinations of the finny 
tribes, could withdraw us from our 
glowing polyanthuses and bright-eyed 
auriculas. We feel, indeed, that our 
affections are gradually concentrating 
themselves on our garden; and we 
have satisfied ourselves, on the high 
grounds of philosophy, that it is wise 


that they should do so. Cicero gives 
it as his opinion, that the superin- 
tendence of a garden is an employ- 
ment appropriate to mature years; 
and although the Tusculan sage has 
left his theory undeveloped, it is not 
difficult to see how the pursuits and 
pleasures of horticulture should be in 
unison with a disciplined understand- 
ing and a calm breast. Perfect Wis- 
dom placed the perfect man in a 
garden, to dress and keep it. The 
place and the duty must have been 
divinely congenial with the exercises 
of an unclouded reason and an unde- 
praved heart. The love of man’s 
primeval calling seems yet to linger 
fondly in the bosom of the exiled 
race. The first pleasure of children 
is to gather fresh flowers from the 
daisied mead, or to ply their little 
hands in the allotted patch of garden- 
ground. ‘* Heaven lies about us in 
our infancy "—some faint visionary 
gleam from Eden seems yet to rest on 
the infant soul, and, with the dawn of . 
reason, the first voice of childhood 
seems to say that Paradise should 
have been its home, and horticulture 
its proper vocation. It is sadly true, 
no doubt, that adverse lessons in 
gardening have come to us from Para- 
dise—promptings of an apostate kind 
from beyond the Euphrates. Boy- 
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hood, and the succeeding period of 
immature manhood, with their tumul- 
tuary passions and noisy pleasures, 
show themselves alien to the tranquil 
delights of the garden. But “‘ years 
that bring the philosophic mind,” and 
that chasten humanity with their 
mildening influence, conduct the be- 
lated pilgrim back to the garden, and 
teach him there to find pleasures 
-serene and unalloyed. The Gentile 
imagination placed the future home 
of renovated man in the Elysian fields 
—gardens of the picturesque type. 
It might almost seem that the poor 
worshipper of nature had gathered, 
from some faint tradition or deep in- 
stinct of the soul, tidings of the Para- 
dise whence man had sprung, and 
whither it was meant he should be 
translated. 

Cowley—“ the melancholy ” Cow- 
ley, as he called himself, a descrip- 
tion which his derisive contemporaries 
did not allow him to forget—longed 
‘for a small house and a large gar- 
den.” Presumptuous poet! might not 
a small garden have furnished food 
for thy fancy, and scope for thy hor- 
ticultural taste? A large garden is a 


large expense, and it were a sad des- 
tiny if only there the culture of flowers 
and the study of nature could be in- 


dulged. Not in spacious garden- 
grounds has Flora been most ardently 
wooed, and not there has she been 
wont to show her choicest charms. 
In pleasant arborescent nooks the 
lover has pressed his suit most suc- 
cessfully ; and there the goddess has 
revealed her deepest secrets, although, 
sooth to say, oftentimes “‘ with sweet 
reluctant amorous delay.” Large 
gardens are bewildering to the enthu- 
siastic student. They demand too 
much time for the study of their trea- 
sures—if treasures they possess; for 
we have often seen them filled with 
trash. A small garden can be en- 
compassed, and it may afford ample 
scope for the experiments and specu- 
lations of the largest mind. And 
why not ?— 
Bees that soar for bloom 


High as the me peak of Furness Fells, 
Will murmur by the hour in foxglove bells.” 


Cowley and Shenstone both sighed 
for the country, and for a garden, and 
both had their wishes gratified—and 
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both were miserable. Cowley had 
lived at court, and had been spoiled 
by the artificialities of city life. Na- 
ture turns away from the addresses of 
those who have wasted their affections 
on meaner objects, and refuses to re- 
spond to the suit of those who have 
long and scornfully absented them- 
selves from her shrine. 

It was only last summer that a friend 
from the city, affecting for the moment 
a taste for horticulture, sought admis- 
sion to our little garden. We took him 
thither, and he rushed through it as 
if a railway whistle had pierced the 
tympanum of his ear, or as if he had 
been bent on “proving by his heels 
the prowess of his head.” We waited 
at the door until his return, and had 
not long to wait, when, taking the 
adjoining border as our text, we pro- 
ceeded to descant upon its inhabit- 
ants. The first was a Peruvian 
novelty, which had never flowered 
benorth the Tay, and for whose in- 
florescence we were waiting in high 
expectancy. The second was a hybrid 
Veronica, the gift of an early-cherished 
friend, and most accomplished flori- 
culturist—a child from a marriage of 
his own making; for our friend’s 
voice is highly potential in command- 
ing parties to join hands—in manipu- 
lating those quaint clandestine mar- 
riages for which nature does not 
provide—in tying those mystic hyme- 
neal knots amongst Flora’s children, 
the progeny whereof does oftentimes 
give a pleasant surprise at once to 
the parents and the priest. The 
third was a rose—the Géant de Bat- 
tailies—a gift from another friend, who 
varies his exercitations in the gloomy 
province of criminal law by frequent 
recreations amongst the innocent and 
lovely denizens of his exquisite Rosa- 
rium. We were making slow pro- 
gress in our descriptive narrative— 
for, indeed, to us a flower-border is 
not a mere border of flowers, but an 
unrolled volume of many-coloured 
history. Each plant has its pedi- 
gree and its parentage—its pecu- 
liarities of habit and education—its 
biography. One brings to our recol- 
lection a dear friend in a distant land; 
another. transports us to its native 
home among the snowy Himalayas. 
Every plant forms a nucleus of kindly 
association, and ‘‘ on every bough we 
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have learned to hang gentle thoughts 
and pleasant memories.” To number 
three inthe border we had only reached, 
when, accidentally looking into the 
face of our friend from the city, we 
saw depicted there blank ignorance, 
and a cold negation of all sympathy 
with our floricultural enthusiasm. It 
was enough: we were throwing words 
away. Weconducted Mr Urban out of 
the garden; but not before he had 
cropped, with most rash and profane 
fingers, the flower of an antir-rhinum 
of such perfect symmetry, and of such 
clean and brilliant stripes, that we 
had severed it from its compeers for 
the purpose of seeding! ‘Smothering 
our indignation, we led the gentleman 
back to our parlour, and put into his 
hands an Edinburgh newspaper! We 
have made up our mind on the subject. 
A man that can walk rapidly through 
a garden is an undoubted barbarian. 
He ought to keep to the highway—or 
the boards of the Parliament House ; 
or, if he must enter a garden, let it 
be a large one, where he may take 
an airing, and pedestrianise at his 
pleasure. 

With the exception, however, of 
sundry city Goths, we believe that, 


when the poet longed to be the owner 
of a garden, he but spoke the universal 
wish of the human heart. The aspi- 
ration is one of the last to relinquish 
the breast ; and it is marvellous un- 
der what adverse circumstances it 


continues to survive. The man of 
the counter, whose talk is of calico 
andlonglawn, clings fondly to the hope 
that his books some day will show 
such a balance at his bankers as will 
enable him to retire to a suburban 
villa, and to inhale the “ incense- 
breathing morn,” while tending the 
flowery treasures of his own parterre. 
The smirched artificer, in city pent, 
after long absence, loves the country 
still. Through the loop-hole of his 
aérie where he toils, a small patch of 
the firmament is all of the outward 
world that regales his sight. But he 
feels ‘the witchery of the soft blue 
sky,” and his heart is yet responsive 
to nature’s call. He dreams of end- 
ing his days in a cottage festooned 
with honeysuckles and sweet jasmine, 
and of growing the simple flowers 
which pleased his boyhood. How 
many hearts are sustained amid the 
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weary drudgeries of life by the love 
of nature, and by the hope of culti- 

vating their own garden—and how 

many men are kept sweet and pure 
amid the toils and temptations of life, 

by the calm enjoyment of these horti- 

cultural pleasures, which thousands 
can never share in, save as pleasures of 
hope ! 

But while the love of flowers and 
the yearning for a garden are so pre- 
valent, we have been long of opinion 
that some men are born horticul- 
turists. In certain cases it is the 
ruling passion, and not to be restrained 
by any disadvantages of position. It 
will make the opportunity which it 
cannot find, overwhelming all opposi- 
tion, and compelling circumstances the 
most adverse to minister to its gratifi- 
cation. We once knew a poor weaver, 
who had attached to his cot a little 
fragment of ground, and who in that 
diminutive spot practised horticulture 
in no contemptible fashion. He graft- 
ed, and budded, and hybridised, and 
experimented. It was curious to see 
him relinquishing his loom in a sunny 
moment to watch the expansion of 
a seedling pink, or to shade a newly 
inserted bud from the scorching heat. 
His education and circumstances were 
entirely hostile to the growth of the 
passion, but, nevertheless, it sprang 
up spontaneously and irresistibly. By 
one of those happy providences which 
seldom occur, the poor man received 
a legacy of several hundred pounds. 
He bought a cottage and a large gar- 
den,— and now, in a pleasant spot over 
which Pomona and Flora jointly pre- 
side, he literally riots amid horticul- 
tural delights. We are satisfied, 
that, with the true horticulturist, as 
well as the true poet, it may be said 
with equal truth, nascitur non fit. It 
is remarkable, likewise, to observe 
how triumphantly one of these hor- 
ticulturists of commanding genius 
can give the turn and fashion to the 
floriculture of his district. We have 
a friend of this kind in Falkirk. He 
gave himself up to the culture of pan- 
sies, and incontinently the fuliginous 
town was smitten with the pansy-ma- 
nia. Having slaked his thirst in that 
department, he fixed his affections on 
the “queen of the flowers,” and his 
garden of roses turned the floral tide, 
and the town awoke one morning and 
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found itself rose-mad. These are the 
best friends of the nurserymen and 
propagators. They do more to en- 
courage and extend the science and 
the love of horticulture than all our 
Gardeners’ Chronicles and Horticul- 
tural Journals. Each of them is a 
centre of contagion, and it is impos- 
sible to come within the range of 
their influence without being smitten 
with the sweet passion. Zhe trade 
ought to cherish these gentlemen ; 
and here, as in every other branch 
of culture, we need scarcely say, 
that the golden rule of bestowing a 
liberal treatment will be found the 
best. 

This is an age of progress—so the 
newspapers tell us—and the question 
must be asked, whether horticulture 
has advanced in an equal ratio with 
the science of agriculture and the 
other industrial arts. It is evident 
that in many most important pro- 
vinces the science of agriculture cannot 
be improved without the sister science 
of horticulture sharing in the benefit. 
If by a right system of arterial 
drainage, and of drainage in detail, 
the climate of a district has been 
ameliorated, and blights and mildew 


banished from its bounds, then plainly 
the garden participates in the general 


boon. But, in fact, since just views 
have been expounded and practised 
regarding the necessity of withdraw- 
ing all superfluous moisture from the 
soil, before its productive powers can 
be fully developed, how many gardens 
have been drained, and with inesti- 
mable advantage! The introduction, 
too, of the new and condensed manures 
has supplied the horticulturist with 
convenient and potent stimulants. 
The horticulturist must be ungrateful, 
if he forgets the debt of gratitude 
which he owes to the agricultural im- 
provement and enterprise of modern 
times. But, in horticulture proper, 
the most casual observer must have 
marked the marvellous change that 
has taken place in the general physi- 
ognomy of our gardens during the 
last thirty years. During that period, 
how many interesting and lovely 
varieties have been introduced; and, 
under skilful culture, how many old 
acquaintances have assumed such per- 
fection of symmetry, and such brilli- 
ancy of colour, as to shame their 
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origin and belie their parentage. One 
who had not watched the progress 
of their transformation could little 
fancy from how poor a source the 
consummate flower had sprung. What 
gorgeous additions to the garden and 
shrubbery have we found in the pre- 
sent improved varieties of the dahlia 
and hollyhock, and in the new hybrid 
roses. And how infinitely has the 
modern flower-bed been embellished 
by the bedding-plants, as they are 
called. An old gardener finds himself 
in a new world: the old familiar 
flowers which his youthful affection 
tended and nursed, are supplanted by 
neophytes of more delicate habit and 
gayer colours. The process of im- 
provement and importation goes on 
with unabated zeal. New plants are 
continually being introduced from 
foreign lands—some to take their ap- 
propriate place in the green-house, 
and some, after they have enjoyed 
those rites of hospitality due to 
strangers, and have had some care be- 
stowed upon their acclimatisation, to 
seek the society of the hardy border- 
ers. Nor is it from among the her- 
baceous and bulbous tribes alone that 
immigration is setting in upon us. If 
the Sikkim rhododendra are finally 
found to be hardy, and to flourish sub 
die, the shrubbery will be revolution- 
ised. According to the description of 
Dr Hooker, the Rhododendron fulgens, 
with its dazzling brilliancy, or its 
scarcely less gorgeous congener, R. 
Thomsonii, will outstrip all compe- 
titors. Amid this tide of innovation, 
we sometimes think that old fa- 
vourites are less attended to than 
they should be, and that some highly 
prized friends of our youth are ra- 
pidly disappearing from cultivation. 
We fancy that we never see now such 
polyanthuses and auriculas as we did 
twenty years ago; and we fear the 
carnation is degenerating, at least in 
Scotland. It receives less care with 
us than it was wont to do. It 
would be dismal were it to die out 
of neglect; for where will you find 
such a combination of floral elegance 
as in the carnation? But of this there 
is no fear. We know that it has yet 
some fast friends, who are devoted to 
its care. But the old double white 
rocket, whither has it flown? We 
never see it now, at least as we were 
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wont to see it, with a dense spike of 
milk-white flowers, twenty inches 
long, and proliferous spikelets of ap- 
propriate length shooting out from the 
base of the main flower stem. Any- 
thing more magnificent, in point of 
structure, fragrance, and colour, can- 
not well be conceived; aud what 
novelty from Peru or the Himalayas 
can be compared with it? The rage 
for foreign novelties, the incessant 
introduction of new seedlings, loudly 
lauded in the catalogue, and, in nine 
cases out of ten, utterly worthless in 
reality, and the rapid multiplication 
of the objects of his care, have dis- 
tracted the attention of the practical 
florist, and diverted it from some 
prime old favourites, which have lost 
their place in the parterre to make 
room for the upstart parvenus of 
vaunting propagators. We would 
not arrest the flow of immigration, 
but we should like very well to see a 
slight reactionary agitation in favour 
of old friends—the dearly cherished 
objects of our first floral love. The 


tide of floricultural improvement ex- 
tends itself rapidly. We have been 


often pleasantly surprised to see in 
the gardens of the poor, and in remote 
sub-alpine districts, plants which a 
very few years ago we could only 
have expected to find in gardens of 
some pretension. The poor man’s 
little plot is oftentimes now adorned 
with showy dahlias, and the walls of 
his cottage beautified with the pendu- 
lous panicles of the hardier varieties 
of the fuchsia. The time was when 
pungent peppermint and aromatic 
southernwood (Artemisia — Scottice, 
Appleringie) could only have been 
gathered there. These, with the rib- 
band-grass, (Phaluris arundinacea— 
Scottice, Gardener’s Garters,) were 
grown, and duly culled to compose 
the Sunday nosegay, and were carried 
to church, not for ornament but use, 
and mainly as a stimulant to atten- 
tion and a preventive of somnolency. 
But it is not merely that we can 
cull a more various and brilliant 
bouquet than the flower-gardens of 
our forefathers furnished. Pomona 
has showered her favours on us as 
well as Flora, and has contributed 
some invaluable additions to our des- 
sert. The new varieties of pears and 
strawberries deserve gracious men- 
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tion, not only as being most admir- 
able in themselves, but as having the 
further merit of prolonging the season 
of two of our very choicest fruits. It 
would be vain to attempt expatiating 
on the innumerable varieties of the 
vegetable tribes that are being con- 
stantly introduced to notice. Not a 
season passes without producing its 
melon, or its wonderful pea, or its 
cabbage of nnprecedented precocity 
and flavour. Horticultural green- 
horns bite greedily at such baits, and 
only after repeated disappointments 
do they begin to suspect the impudent 
puffery of advertisers. But there is 
one plant that has, in our memory, 
so changed its character and risen in 
its claims as to demand a passing 
notice. The officinal we refer to per- 
forms now a twofold function, and in 
neither is it a sinecurist. By the 
happy discovery of some culinary 
genius, it was found to be food as 
well as physic, and in both excellent. 
Its root retains its old place of honour 
in the pharmacopeia, and its stems 
are now claimed by the ‘* Cook’s 
Oracle,” who proclaims their praises 
with no delphic ambiguity. We refer 
of course to the rhubarb. The time 
was when a solitary specimen of the 
plant might be found in an out-of-the- 
way corner of the garden. It was 
contemplated with awe by the young 
people, in whose minds it raised 
unpleasant memories. John the 
gardener extracted bits of the ra- 
dicles in autumn, and having sub- 
jected them to a process of skilful 
desiccation, he administered the same 
to his dyspeptic friends in the vil- 
lage. John’s fame as an herbalist. 
grew thereby, and John’s rhubarb 
was pronounced better than the 
apothecary’s, as certainly it was 
cheaper. The rhubarb tart has alter- 
ed all this. We have now no wry 
mouths in the nursery when its name 
is pronounced. The doctor’s prescrip- 
tion has even become more amiable. 
The juveniles watch its growth ad- 
miringly, and are prompt to certiorate 
mamma when the footstalks are tall 
enough for tartlets. John, instead 
of the subterranean treasure, carries 
the stems to the sickly villagers, (if 
need be, mamma sees to the sugar,} 
and John’s popularity as an herbalist 
is manifestly on the increase. The 
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elevation of our old medicinal friend 
to the dinner-table was not achieved 
without some attendant marks of 
humiliation. People with “ fine 
feelings” and coarse minds scrupled 
to pronounce the name; and some 
intolerable ninny, for their relief, 
dubbed the rhubarb tart ‘ spring 
apples,” under which degrading alias 
it was doomed for a while to take its 
place. Once, and only once, do we 
remember a too literal reference to 
its medicinal virtues being elicited at 
the dinner-table. Dining on one 
occasion with a clerical friend who 
happened to be entertaining the paro- 
chial eldership, one of the presbyters 
was asked to partake of the rhubarb 
tart, which, with thanks, he declined, 
but with the unnecessary and gro- 
tesque explanation, that “‘he was 
not needing it.” The sage’s response 
was suggested by the rhubarb of his 
boyhood ; and although the informa- 
tion regarding his animal economy 
was uncalled for, it was infinitely 
better than the elaborate nausea of 
“ spring apples.” By all manner of 
means, let the plant have its Chris- 


tian name, and let every fine lady 
know that, in horticulture, a spade 
is not more certainly a spade than 


rhubarb is rhubarb. If he is to be 
reckoned a benefactor of his race 
who makes two ears of corn grow 
where only one grew before, multo 
majus is the man who has taught us 
to convert the once worthless stems 
of the rhubarb into a delectable article 
of diet. It is a pleasant spectacle to 
behold cartloads of ‘‘ Myail’s Superb” 
wending their way to the green- 
market—pleasant, because we know 
that the dispersion of the succulent 
stems is impartial and general, and 
that, after some simple process of 
cookery, they reach many a frugal 
board, as well as the groaning tables 
of the rich. Pretty, and entertain- 
ing withal, are the fancies of the 
poets of heathendom when they tell 
us of the beautiful youth Crocus 
pining away into a flower, because 
the lovely Smilax returned not his 
passion ; or of the fair Hyacinthus, 
unhappily beloved at one time by 
Zephyrus and Apollo, whom the 
former slew in revenge that his rival 
was preferred, but out of whose 
blood Latona’s son produced the 
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flower since called Hyacinth, whose 
purple petals prove the history and 
bespeak their sanguinary origin. But 
dietetic truth is better than the 
finest fiction, and although uncele- 
brated yet in song, we hope that 
we may have thrown out hints that 
may be useful to the future Ovid 
who shall rehearse, not the metamor- 
phosis, but the metempsychosis of 
the Rheum palmatum from tincture to 
tart—from powder to pastry. This 
is the veritable apotheosis of vegetable 
life ! 

In exotic culture, the prominent 
feature of novelty consists in the 
prevailing taste for, and extensive 
cultivation of, orchids and aquatics. 
Of the former interesting and curious 
family, above two thousand species 
may be found now in the orchid- 
houses of Britain. Not many years 
ago, it would have been difficult to 
have found as many dozens; and 
then their management and culture 
were thought difficult and precarious, 
but only because our horticulturists 
were ignorant of the habits and pre- 
dilections of orchidaceous plants. 
The introduction of the Victoria 
regia has given a stimulus to the 
cultivation of aquatics; but why 
should our practical men have waited 
the debarkation of this gigantic and, 
gorgeous foreigner? Who has not 
been charmed by the lovely appari- 
tion of the Nymphea alba, floating in 
silvery light on the calm bosom of an 
inland lake? Our own water-nymph, 
whether curtseying softly on the 
rippling wavelets, or glassing her 
virgin purity in the motionless mirror 
of the deep, is “ beautiful exceed- 
ingly.” Thy bright chalice, fair lady ! 
begemming the waters, has set many 
a poet raving; but, unmoved by thy 
charms, the pampered horticulturist 
took no hint of an aquarium from 
thee, but waited the arrival of thy 
Amazonian sister from abroad—a 
nymph of such portly dimensions that 
she requires a house for herself to 
display her solitary grandeur in, and 
a lake of tepid: water in which she 
may disport. Perhaps, however, in no 
department of horticulture has more 
remarkable progress been made than 
in the erection of horticultural build- 
ings, and in the modes of heating and 
ventilating these. The reduced price 
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of the materials— of glass, brick, and 
timber—has no doubt encouraged the 
taste of the amateur, and quickened 


the invention of the artist. The 
triumphs of the Crystal Palace have 
consecrated the taste, and lighted the 
way to improvement; and amongst 
its results we may anticipate the 
multiplication of conservatories and 
greenhouses, and an increased culture 
of tender exotics. And this reminds 
us, that while we have been indulging 
in a somewhat fond and garrulous 
excursus, ‘* The Book of the Garden” 
has all the while been lying before us 
courting review. 

The Book of the Garden !—that, 
Mr M‘Intosh, is an ambitious title. 
The name raises our highest expecta- 
tions. In a work having such a title, 
we shall expect precise and ample 
information on all matters horticul- 
tural, on the mere elements of the 
science as well as on its deeper arcana. 
It must tell us how to grow onions 
and pipe-pinks, as well as how to 
cultivate vines and hybridise pelar- 
goniums. It must be simple enough 
to teach the tyro, and profound 
enough to engage the attention and 
to enlarge the knowledge of the 
erudite. It must answer all our 
reasonable inquiries, and it must 
solve all our horticultural difficulties 
that admit of solution. And, above 
all, its instruction must be lucidly 
and naturally arranged, and made 
easy of consultation. The Book of 
the Garden involuntarily carries our 
thoughts to The Book of the Farm, 
and challenges comparison with that 
work. The Book of the Farm is the 
most perfect institute of agriculture 
in the world. It is daily growing 
in estimation both at home and in the 
colonies; and all the high-farming 
freaks with which of late the world 
has been amused, have only demon- 
strated the sobriety, solidity, and 
completeness of its information. We 
can wish Mr M‘Intosh no higher 
success in his great undertaking, and 
no more enduring fame, than that his 
Book of the Garden, as it seems to 
ask, so it may deserve, a place in our 
libraries beside Mr Stephens’ Book of 
the Farm. 

We are not in a position to apply 
such tests as have been stated, in 
determining the merits of Mr M‘In- 
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tosh’s work. The Book of the Garden 
is only in course of publication, and 
the first great division of it is not yet 
completed. The ex pede Herculem 
principle of judgment is dangerous to 
the critic that adopts it, and certainly 
not just to the criticised. But this is 
not all. The nine numbers of the 
work before us are devoted to the 
exposition and development of those 
branches of the horticultural art in 
which we are free to confess that we 
feel less at home. They are chiefly 
occupied with unfolding the theory 
and design of horticultural erections— 
of hothouses and conservatories, and 
the kindred structures—and of flower- 
gardens, geometrical and picturesque, 
with their appropriate embellishments 
from the fields of nature and of art. 
These form the consummations of 
horticulture, and, as expounded by our 
author, they are the exquisite results 
of the highest art, accomplished by 
pecuniary appliances on the highest 
scale. The very latest discoveries 
and improvements in the erection, 
heating, and ventilation of horticultu- 
ral buildings are treated of by the 
author. With the exception of Sir 
Joseph Paxton, there is perhaps no 
man living so competent to write on 
this subject as Mr M‘Intosh ; and, as 
far as we are able to judge, he has 
admirably succeeded. If we were to 
decide from the sample produced, we 
should be disposed to prognosticate 
that the most perfect success awaits 
the completion of the work. It should 
be understood, that in the matter of 
horticultural erections, and conse- 
quently of exotic culture, a new era 
has commenced. In this province, 
remarkable improvements have of late 
years been made. Partial notices of 
those lie scattered through the co- 
lumns of our horticultural journals ; 
but the whole subject required to be . 
discussed and systematised by some 
competent writer. This is what Mr 
M‘Intosh has done; and any practi- 
cal horticulturist, who wishes to ac- 
quaint himself with the improved 
modes of constructing and managing 
horticultural buildings, and cultivating 
exotics, must instantly possess those 
parts of the Book of the Garden which 
treat of these topics. | Nowhere else, 
that we know of, will he find the same 
information ; and without them he 
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will infallibly be found lagging in the 
rear of his profession, and insuffi- 
ciently instructed in one interesting 
field of his labour. Among a great 
variety of things descanted on by our 
author, and which, as far as our gar- 
den literature qualifies us to judge, 
are wholly new, and which had been 
marked for commendation, we can 
only mention in passing a new style of 
suspension-roof for conservatories, (see 
p. 382 e¢ seg.,) and the new glass 
erections at Trentham, a description 
of which will be found at p. 353, now 
published for the first time. The new 
garden at Poltalloch is Mr M‘Intosh’s 
own creation, and palpably his pet 
child. It has passed the ordeal of 
many critics, and it has been pro- 
nounced faultless. 

Having no disposition to abdicate 
one critical function, Mr M‘Intosh 
must forgive us for saying that we 
entertain very grave doubts whether 
he has not begun at the wrong end of 
his subject. The cultivation of exotics, 
and the construction of horticultural 
houses, are the highest results of the 
art, and the luxurious refinements in 
which the opulent only can indulge. 
In the Book of the Garden, would it 
not have been more natural to have 
commenced with the elementary 
branches of horticulture, and to have 
conducted the pupil, by easy and 
gradual steps, to the more difficult, 
récherché, and expensive provinces of 
the art? We can well understand 
how Mr M‘Intosh’s position — his 
tastes—his eminence as a horticultural 
artist — should have influenced him 
to select that mode of treating his 
subject which he has adopted, more 
especially as, in the advanced field 
with which he has commenced, there 
was a louder call for recording the 
novelties and improvements . which 
have been lately discovered. It may 
seem most natural for an author to 
choose, for the earliest discussion, 
that portion of his theme on which 
he feels he has perhaps the largest 
amount of original information to 
communicate. But in a work such as 
the Book of the Garden, which is to 
form acomplete manual of instruction 
on the subject of which it treats, it is 
not natural for the student to be 
carried without preparation to the 
highest stage of study in the horti- 
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cultural curriculum. On this subject, 
we know that disappointment has 
been experienced, chiefly, no doubt, 
in consequence of the title of the 
work ; and although, from the plan of 
treatment adopted, the author may 
have secured a more select class of 
admirers, and by him a more highly 
prized species of praise, we are by no 
means sure that he has not thereby 
circumscribed, in the mean time, the 
number of his readers, and limited 
the extent of his reputation, if he has 
improved its quality. He can wait, 
no doubt, for the coming applause of 
the popular horticultural throng ; but, 
nevertheless, we conceive that not 
only in point of policy, but in respect 
of the natural position which arrange- 
ment demanded, the first portion of 
the Book of the Garden should have 
formed the second and final division 
of the work. We know too that some 
of our friends, whose judgment in 
matters horticultural we greatly value, 
are disposed to complain that Mr 
M‘Intosh’s erections and garden-plans 


- are upon « scale of magnificence too 


palatial, and that they presuppose 
the possession of a ducal purse. 
But, in reality, the designs and plans 
in this work are given with such 
minuteness and accuracy of detail, that 
nothing can be easier than to reduce 
them to any scale that may suit the 
taste and the circumstances. It is 
very true, however, that extravagance 
in design and in outlay has too 
much characterised the lucubrations 
of our horticultural writers, and, by 
alienating and frightening cultivators 
of limited means, has paralysed and 
arrested the spirit of improvement. 
We have, for instance, many works 
on cottage-gardening, but we know 
not one that does not plainly imply 
that the cottager is in the enjoyment 
of an annual income of £500! The 
highest view, surely, that the horti- 
culturist can form of his favourite 
science is that which makes hor- 
ticulture the handmaid of virtue, the 
sphere of healthful recreation, and 
the source of innocent, refined, and 
exquisite pleasure. The moral as- 
pects of the garden are by far the 
most precious, and the horticulturist 
who undervalues them is not alive to 
the true nobility of his calling. It 
ought to be his first aim, and chiefest 
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ambition, to cherish and extend a 
horticultural taste throughout the 
various classes of society. We would 
a thousand times rather see a taste 
for simple floral beauty, and for 
garden cultivation, increasing amongst 
the middle and poorer classes of the 
nation, than we would the erection 
of a hundred Paxtonian Palaces of 
blazing crystal, although filled with 
the marvels of a tropical vegetation, 
and glowing with fruits of every 
flavour, and flowers of every dye. 
We fear, indeed,‘ that we could 
scarcely assign so high a place to the 
conservatory in the science of horti- 
culture as our author seems disposed 
todo. The conservatory is, indeed, 
a delightful retreat during the ‘“‘ dead 
months” of the year; and houses 
warmed with artificial heat are, of 
course, indispensable for the culture 
of exotic fruits and flowers. But the 
pleasure is small compared to the 
expenditure lavished on the necessary 
appliances. One cannot linger in 


voluble admiration amid the floral 
rarities of these heated temples. The 
steamy, stifling, scented atmosphere 
is not salubrious, and we hurry out 


to admire the coral berries of the 
native holly, or the simple snow- 
drop besprinkling with pearls the early 
bank. The cheapness of the requi- 
site materials should encourage the 
erection of winter-gardens in our great 
cities. Why not envelop in glass the 
whole of our Princes Street Garden on 
the West? It would be a spacious 
orangery. Pleasant would it be to 
our Glasgowegian neighbours to find 
themselves, as the train s/owed, mean- 
dering through an orange grove, and 
most pleasant to the stoker to stretch 
forth his hand and cool his parched 
throat with the golden fruitage. The 
approach might seem to be appro- 
priate to the ‘“‘ Modern Athens.” If 
the atmospheric concussion caused by 
the holiday salute from the hoary 
rock above, should endanger the brit- 
tle materials, the western battery 
might only be discharged, until that 
reign of peace promised by the Man- 
chester seers shall commence, when 
the great guns of the nation shall be 
universally spiked. Such erections 
may be tried—but we must contend 
that horticulture is not glaziery—and 
that, if it is to be identified with con- 
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servatories and hothouses, it will de- 
generate into an esoteric science, 
accessible only to the wealthy and 
great. 

In his introductory chapter, ‘on 
the origin, progress, and present 
state” of gardening, Mr M‘Intosh, 
with much elegance and concinnity, 
has condensed within compact limits 
the materials which hitherto have 
been woven into long and wearisome 
articles in sundry of our Encyclopx- 
dias. An absurd fuss has been made 
about the horticulture of Greece and 
Rome. The garden of Alcinous, which 
horticulturists who dabble in classical 
literature have expatiated on so 
grandiosely, when divested of the 
mellifluous Greek of the Odyssey, and 
of the glowing radiance in which the 
poet’s imagination has bathed it, 
seems to have been a very shabby 
affair. It contained four acres, sur- 
rounded with a quickset hedge! Ac- 
cording to Miller, a handsome garden 
should consist of thirty or forty acres ; 
and at Drumlanrig the flower-garden 
alone contains twenty-two acres. The 
Lucullan gardens are the only Roman 
ones of any note, and, from Plutarch’s 
description, the expenditure lavished 
upon them seems chiefly to have been 
in the way of architectural ornament. 
The hints we have of the gardening 
of Solomon, in the sacred writings, are 
infinitely more interesting and more 
minute. The royal philosopher is 
quite a horticulturist to our taste: 
‘* He spake of trees, from the cedar- 
tree that is in Lebanon, even unto the 
hyssop that springeth out of the wall.” 
The lowly hyssop finding its home in 
the crevice of the wall, and for the 
shelter afforded scenting the gale 
with its aromatic fragrance, could 
awaken his botanical enthusiasm, as 
well as the lofty cedar anchored on 
the shaggy clefts of the snowy Liba- 
nus. Such an impartial and generous. 
admiration of nature is excellent in 
all; but in the kingly bosom, it marked 
that the liberality of his tastes and 
his love of science were unspoiled 
by the conventional luxuries of 
royalty. 

The pre-requisite elements neces- 
sary to originate and cherish a love 
of the horticultural art may, perhaps, 
be stated to consist in the possession 
of some measure of wealth and of 
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leisure, in intellectual culture and 
refinement of taste and feeling, in a 
moderately bad climate, and a toler- 
ably sterile soil. The two last ele- 
ments we enjoy in Scotland in very 
considerable perfection, and hence the 
high character of Scotch gardeners. 
The versatilities of our. northern sky 
make them vigilant, alert, provident, 
and inventive. In sunny Italy, boon 
nature with liberal hand threw into 
the lap of every gatherer the choicest 
fruits and flowers, and the old Ro- 
mans had few incentives to study the 
resources of the horticultural art. 
Roman horticulture, obedient to the 
suggestions of a southern clime, 
chiefly displayed itself in cool grot- 
toes, and irriguous fountains, and 
umbrageous walks shaded by the tall 
cypress and the sweet-scented bay. 
In America they may have the 
wealth, but apparently not the 
** Retired leisure, 

That in trim gardens takes his pleasure.” 
Their pursuit of the “ all-mighty 
dollar” is too passionate and intense 
to admit of interruption from the 
recreations of horticulture. A fever- 


ish and absorbing worldliness can 


find no pleasure in the tranquil 
delights of a garden. Our cousins 
across the wave seem scarcely to 
have reached that state of intellectual 
culture and repose that must appa- 
rently precede the refinements of hor- 
ticulture. In America the apples are 
excellent, and that best of all apples, 
the Newtown Pippin, will not thrive 
out of it, but there the apple grows 
all but spontaneously. Horticulture, 
however, is making progress in the 
United States, of which, perhaps, 
the best evidence is the existence 
of a periodical devoted to the sub- 
ject and published in Boston, and 
the somewhat curious fact that the 
kalmias and rhododendrons origi- 
nally imported into Britain from 
America, and improved by culture, 
are at this moment undergoing a 
second transportation from our nur- 
series to the land of their nativity. 
Their denization in Britain ought to 
invigorate their constitutions. And 
yet, having breathed the air of Eng- 
land, it is possible that their lungs 
may repel the atmosphere where sla- 
very reigns, and that at the sad sight 
they may sicken and die! 
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We read with avidity Mr M‘In- 
tosh’s section on “Situation.” We 
know no part of the science on which 
horticultural writers have favoured us 
with so little useful or valuable infor- 
mation, or where, generally speaking, 
they are so deficient or so entirely at 
fault; and in no department have 
more grievous practical blunders been 
made. Mr Loudon, indeed, descants 
very sensibly on the situation of a 
garden, ‘considered artificially or 
relatively to the other parts of a resi- 
dence.” But, with submission to 
such high authority, we think this a 
very small matter; at all events, it is 
one which a very limited measure of 
good sense and taste can determine. 
An ill-placed garden is, of course, an 
impertinency like everything out of 
place. The books are copious, too, 
on what they call “‘ aspect;” but a 
good aspect in one country may be 
a bad in another. The momentous 
and vital question is, the situation of 
the garden considered relatively to 
the fruits and flowers intended and 
expected to be grown in it ; or, given 
the situation, what are the fruits and 
plants that may be successfully culti- 
vated? By situation we mean the 
latitude, longitude, and elevation 
above the sea-level, of the garden, its 
soil and subsoil, and the climatic 
peculiarities of the contiguous dis- 
trict. It is very true, you can exca- 
vate and transport the soil of a 
garden, and replace it with mould of 
any degree of richness; but there is 
yet the subsoil and underlying rock, 
which vitally influence the sanitary 
condition of the superincumbent vege- 
tation. Nor is this all. Place your 
garden of made soil in the midst of 
leagues of surrounding swamp covered 
with dense woods hoary with lichens, 
and do you fancy that your garden 
walls will form a cordon sanitaire, 
within whose charmed circle the pes- 
tilential exhalations of the adjoining 
morass dare not alight? You will 
find gardeners continually complain- 
ing that they are infested with blights 
and other plagues; and they assure 
you that their garden is thoroughly 
drained, and that the aspect and sub- 
soil are unexceptionable, and they 
marvel what can be the cause. A 
glance at the surrounding district 
solves the mystery in a moment. But 
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even this is not the most common 
source of mistake. The latitudinal 
and regional situation of the garden 
is all-important, and yet this subject 
has been scarcely thought worth no- 
ticing. You will find people planting 
the magnum bonum plum as a stan- 
dard, where it should have had the 
best place on the wall; and others 
placing it on the wall, where the 
May duke cherry should have been the 
summit of their ambition. These 
gentlemen are not without their books 
on horticulture, but not one of them 
condescends to tell them at what 
degree of latitude and elevation above 
the level of the sea the plum in ques- 
tion may be successfully grown as a 
standard, where it requires a wall, 
and where it will prove a fruitless 
struggle to attempt it at all. And 
the same provoking taciturnity is 
preserved regarding every tree and 
flower that we cultivate in our gar- 
dens. A friend lately complained to 
us that his roses had proved a miser- 
able failure. They were of the J/e de 
Bourbon and tea-scented type, and 
budded on tall standards, which they 
ought not to have been. He said 
that the nurseryman had assured him 
they were hardy as ‘“ bricks,” and 
he added that the kindest treatment 
had been given them. His garden 
was some 600 or 700 feet above the 
level of the sea, and subjected to 
climatic disadvantages even more fatal 
than this to the ripening of the wood 
and the vigour of the plants. In such 
a locality he ought to have been con- 
tent with the hardier hybrid varieties. 
A reference to some of the physical 
laws that determine temperature will 
show the importance which should be 
attached to the latitudinal and re- 


gional situation of the garden. North- 
wards of the 57th degree, 2° of lati- 
tude effect a diminution of 1}° in tem- 


- perature. Again, 80 yards of ascent 
cause a decrease of 1° of tempera- 
ture; and generally in our climate a 
degree of latitude affects the mean tem- 
perature nearly in the proportion of 180 
or 200 yards of ascent. The tempera- 
ture in the earth within Britain di- 
minishes 1° for every 125 yards of 
ascent. These are but approxima- 
tions, but they must vitally influence 
the distribution of vegetable life. 
If the temperature of the earth in 
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which the plant is rooted, and that of 
the atmosphere in which it breathes, 
are at once lowered, it is plain that 
its habit and physiological struc- 
ture must be seriously affected. The 
actual phenomena of vegetation abun- 
dantly demonstrate the influential re- 
sults of the physical laws above in- 
dicated. The flowering of wild spring 
plants is earlier at Barnstaple in 
Devonshire than in Nairnshire by 
twelve days, and earlier than at 
Strathpeffer by thirty days. At a 
mean height of 2000 feet on the 
Cumberland mountains, the flowering 
of vernal plants is about two months 
later than near the sea-level in Devon- 
shire. That pretty gem of our gar- 
dens, the Sazifraga oppositifolia, 
which blooms in Edinburgh in Feb- 
ruary and March, requires the solar 
heat of June to expand its petals in 
its native habitat on the mountains of 
Glen-dole. The oak ascends 1500 
feet in Durham; but in no part of 
Scotland does it reach such an alti- 
tude. Good crops of turnip are raised 
in Perthshire at the height of 1200 
feet ; but on the Wicklow mountains 
in Ireland, they thrive at an eleva- 
tion of 1600 feet. Wheat succeeds 
at 1000 feet in the north of England, 
but in the middle and northern coun- 
ties of Scotland it is a precarious crop 
at 600 or 700 feet. Exceptions, but 
admitting of easy explanation, to such 
general laws, will of course be found 
to occur. Thus, for instance, wheat 
is ripened on the opposite side of 
Loch Ness at a height of 800 feet; 
and in one or two localities in Nairn- 
shire, at nearly 1000 feet. The influ- 
ence of elevation in changing the 
character of a plant, and finally in 
extinguishing it, may be noticed in . 
many of our common weeds. Take 
as an instance the Leontodon tarazi- 
cum. Around the base of Ben Law- 
ers or Ben Nevis the common dande- 
lion flowers profusely. Ascend the 
mountain 2000 feet, and it has passed 
into the L. palustre—at 3000 feet it 
has ceased to produce flowers—and 
on the top of the mountain it has 
disappeared. The botanical aspect 
of the island has been marked out 
into successive ascending zones by 
peculiarities of vegetation sufficiently 
distinct. In a word, we know in- 
finitely more about the geographical 
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distribution of our indigenous flora— 
the weeds of the country—than we 
do about the trees and plants culti- 
vated in our gardens. This undoubted 
fact speaks volumes, and is surely 
highly discreditable to the science of 
horticulture. We know when the 
oak disappears, and when the pre- 
sence of the Pyrus aucuparia may be 
expected. We know when the Rubus 
chamemorus— the cloud-berry—will 
show itself, and the height to which 
the Vaccinium myrtillus will ascend, 
and the point at which it will cease 
to produce flowers and fruit. But 
with regard to the limits of latitude 
and elevation at which we can suc- 
cessfully cultivate the Greengage plum, 
or the Ribston pippin, or the goose- 
berry, we absolutely learn nothing 
from books. The grazier does not 
attempt to grow ‘“‘ Leicesters” or 
‘* Short-horns” at the Spittal of 
Glenshee ; and the farmer who should 
try to raise mangold-wurzel or wheat 
on some bit of fertile table-land on 
the top of the Ochils, would be con- 
sidered a high farmer and a fool by 
his neighbours, and would be referred 
for information to the Book of the 
Farm. Practical gardeners are in- 
cessantly perpetrating blunders, in 
their vocation, of an analogous kind. 
Ask a nurseryman to stock your gar- 
den, and his selection will evidence 
the most flagrant ignorance of the 
physical laws which regulate vege- 
table existence. The intimations of 
nature cannot be neglected, nor her 
laws violated with impunity. One- 
half of the nurseryman’s selection 
will probably be fonnd to consist of 
unsuitable varieties. They will either 
die, or drag out a miserable and un- 
fruitful life. The owner of the gar- 
den gets disgusted. The nurseryman 
pays the penalty of his ignorance by 
receiving no more orders, as he richly 
deserved ; and the pleasure from hor- 
ticultural pursuits, and the cause of 
horticultural extension, are grievously 
damaged. We write these things in 
a tolerably accurate recollection of 
the information contained in that 
very dense volume the Encyclopedia 
of Gardening. Mr Loudon’s chapter 
on ‘* Vegetable Geography ” is botani- 
cal, not horticultural ; and for the in- 
formation which it contains he has 
been indebted to the disciples of Lin- 
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nus and Humboldt, and not to hor- 
ticultural authors. Mr Loudon’s 
Kalendarial Index is interesting, but 
it is calculated for the meridian of 
London ; and making even the allow- 
ance on latitude suggested by Mr 
Loudon, it would, to most Scotch 
gardeners, prove rather a seductive 
snare than a useful guide. Long ere 
now, every county, or rather every 
district in every county in Scotland, 
ought to have had its kalendarial 
index. We respectfully submit it 
to the consideration of the Council 
of the Caledonian Horticultural So- 
ciety, whether it would not be worthy 
of their position to attempt to do for 
the plants cultivated in our gardens 
what botanists have done, and are 
doing, for the weeds of our country— 
namely, to attempt to define the 
limits within which they may be 
successfully grown, to map out 
the kingdom into zones of horticul- 
tural vegetation, as it has been into 
zones botanical. The opportunities 
for minute and accurate observa- 
tion regarding the progress and limits 
of horticultural plants, transcend in- 
finitely those enjoyed by the botanical 
student. Horticultural societies are 
scattered all ‘over the country. A 
skilfully framed schedule of inquiry 
addressed to these societies would, 
after a time, elicit invaluable horti- 
cultural information—such informa- 
tion as we do not possess at present, 
and in absence of which we go on 
blundering, and reaping from time to 
time a harvest of disappointment— 
information, nevertheless, which is 
indispensable, as the only rational 
basis of all successful culture. In 
Mr M‘Intosh’s second volume, where 
the lists of plants will naturally be 
given, we hope to find this subject 
amply treated. 

We extract the following excerpt 
as a sample of our author’s style and 
manner, and for another reason :— 


“ A departure from the rich and artis- 
tic Italian style, which had arrived at 
great perfection towards the end of the 
seventeenth century, was forced on this. 
country, strange enough to say, soon after- 
wards, by.a set of political, poetical, and 
self-interested agitators, who, although 
vain enough to become partisans in the 
general demolition, had not sufficient. 
talent of themselves to construct a sub- 
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stitute, but borrowed the ideas of their 
false conceptions from the Chinese. A 
love of gardening, as an art of design and 
taste, must have been at a low ebb about 
this period ; and it is not improbable that 
the difference in the expense of construct- 
ing an Italian garden, and that of one in 
what has been called the modern, or Eng- 
lish style, might have had its share in this 
crusade, because it suited the poverty 
and declining taste of the times. 

“Some, indeed, have gone so far as to 
assert that we even had not the merit of 
either borrowing or inventing it. Mala- 
carne, an Italian author of credit, claims 
the invention of what is now called an 
English garden for Charles Imanuel, first 
Duke of Savoy, about the end of the six- 
teenthcentury. Warton and Eustace are 
of opinion that the duke’s English garden 
at Padua gave an idea of an English gar- 
den prior to that contained in the descrip- 
tion of Paradise by Milton the poet, who, 
by the way, has also been brought for- 
ward as a claimant of this invention. 
Gabriel Thouin, a name well known in 
horticultural literature, says that the 
artist Dufresnoy gave a model of a gar- 
den in the natural style so early as the 
commencement of the last century. Beet- 
tinger even carries us back for the original 
idea to the description of the grotto of 
Calypso by Homer, the vale of Tempe by 
flian, and that of Vaucluse by Petrarch. 

“In discussing, however, this subject, 
we may remark that the advocates, both 
for the modern, or English, and for the 
picturesque style, do not confine them- 
selves entirely to the grounds in proxim- 
ity with the mansion, but include within 
their range of fancy the whole domain, 
and much of the surrounding country ; 
so far, indeed, particularly in the latter 
style, that it is difficult to say where their 
garden begins, or where it terminates. 
Sir Uvedale Price, in Essays on the Pic- 
turesque, remarks—* What appears to me 
the great defect of modern gardening, in 
the confined sense, is exactly what has 
given them their greatest reputation— 
an affectation of simplicity, of mere {na- 
ture—a desire of banishing all embellish- 
ments of art, where art ought to be em- 
ployed, and even in some degree display- 
ed.” Taking gardening, therefore, in 
the confined sense above alluded to, we 
can see no real association between a fine 
Mansion, and even the best imitations of 
nature artificially created around its very 
walls. Wherever architecture, even of 
the simplest kind, is employed in the 
dwellings of man, art must be manifest ; 
and all artificial objects may certainly 
admit, and in many instances require, the 
accompaniments of art. The more mag- 
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nificent the mansion, and the richer it is 
in architectural details, the more sym- 
metrical and highly adorned with works 
of art the garden around it should be.” 


This is well, and, we may add, 
courageously said. There have been 
two prevailing and recognised styles of 
gardening, each having its modifica- 
tions, and each retaining its admirers 
and advocates, who, in times past, 
were ready to do battle in behalf of 
their theory. One of them is called 
landscape-gardening, and the other has 
been popularly, but ignorantly, deno- 
minated the Dutch style. What is 
meant by landscape-gardening we 
really do not know, for we never saw 
a landscape garden. The fact is that 
the title is a delusive misnomer ; and 
the moment you begin to read on 
landscape-gardening, you find that 
the writers are not discoursing on 
the garden proper, but on the laying 
out of the lawn or pleasure-grounds 
—the whole demesne—the gestatio of 
the old Romans. That which is 
called the Dutch style, characterised 
by symmetrical arrangement and 
artificial formality, is truly classical. 
It prevailed in Greece and ancient 
Italy, along with the topiary art, and 
it has flourished at different periods 
in every country in Europe. It seems 
traceable as the Chinese style, even 
to the modelling of evergreens by 
tonsile appliances into architectural 
and animal similitudes, (Fortune’s 
Wanderings, p. 94.) If this style is 
unnatural, it has at least been uni- 
versal. In the reign of Louis XIV. 
Le Notre introduced it from France 
into England, where it degenerated 
into poor and meagre formality. Addi- 
son exposed its frigid artifice in the 
Spectator ; a well-known paper in the 
Guardian, No. 173, inflicted a fatal 
wound on its fame ; .and Pope, by ten 
terse Hexameters in his Fourth Epis- 
tle, covered it with inextinguishable 
ridicule. Are these ‘the political, 
poetical, and self-interested agita- 
tors” to whom our author refers? 
If they be, it is but right to add, that 
Pope at least acted what he wrote. 
His garden at Twickenham was uni- 
versally allowed to display a beautiful 
combination of taste and of art. It 
was a pleasant affectation of the poet 
to say, as recorded by Walpole, “ that 
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of all his works he was most proud of 
his garden.” Kent, who had the chief 
hand in introducing what is called the 
English or natural style, was in- 
structed by Pope, and borrowed his 
design of the garden at Carleton 
House from the poet’s at Twicken- 
ham. In reforming the prevailing 
taste, and banishing the stiff for- 
mality of straight lines, Kent rushed 
into the other extreme. Nothing 
was beautiful with him that was not 
crooked; and, by slavish imitation, 
he burlesqued nature, of which a 
memorable instance is given in his 
sticking dead trees into the garden 
at Kensington. But who in our time 
has done most to arrest this childish 
affectation of simplicity and of nature ? 
Undoubtedly, one of our greatest 
poets—viz. Sir Walter Scott, (see 
particularly a very genial paper on 
landscape-gardening in the Quarterly 
Review, vol. 38.) We entirely ac- 
qniesce in the manly expression of 
sound opinion conveyed in the pre- 
ceding passage from the Book of the 
Garden, but we would respectfully 
suggest to Mr M‘Intosh the impru- 
dence of irritating the literary frater- 
nity. The poets, blessings on them ! 
have done more to awaken a love of 
nature and of flowers, and to cherish 
a taste for floriculture, than all the 
professional horticulturists. And what 
ails our friend at the literary corps ? 
If a gowned gentleman in our Parlia- 
ment House is believed to dabble in 
literature, we know that in that grim 
region he is counted to have been 
guilty of one of the deadly sins—but 
never let the grammataphobia, as 
Warburton termed it, be found invad- 
ing Flora’s airy and liberal domain. 
Her prelections truly pertain to the 
Litere humaniores. We are the rather 
induced to throw out this hint, be- 
cause Mr M‘Intosh may possibly not 
be aware that he has incurred the 
high indignation of another fraternity 
—the Royal Caledonian Curling Club, 
a body 11,000 strong. Mr M‘Intosh 
devotes a section to ice-houses, the 
best and most comprehensive exposi- 
tion of the subject that we know of, but 
which might properly have appeared 
in the Appendix; for although the 
management of the ice-house is 
usually committed to the gardener, 
and although Loudon discusses the 
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subject, ice has certainly no amicable 
relation to horticulture. Mr M‘Intosh, 
however, having exposed the very 
absurd proposition of some writer in 
the Gardeners’ Chronicle, who sug- 
gests that the ice-house should be 
near the bowling-green, which, being 
filled with water in winter, would 
conveniently supply the said ice- 
house, most unhappily adds — “‘ Do 
away with the term bowling-green, 
and substitute curling or skating 
pond, and our objection is removed.” 
The curler asks, with dilated nostril, 
what becomes of the curling if the 
ice is removed. Mr M‘Intosh is mani- 
festly no curler. We are sorry for it. 
But a man cannot be expected to 
possess every excellence. Let him, 
however, in his second edition, delete 
the solecism. The knights of the 
besom are stalwart men, they are not 
given to indulge in nivate potiones ;— 
and in the mean time, let him not be 
surprised if a company of Caledonian 
curlers shall appear in uniform some 
morning in the Dalkeith gardens, 
prepared to supply themselves with 
besoms by the amputation of Mr 
M‘Intosh’s Irish yews. The great 
match on the Royal pond approaches, 
and broom is getting scarce before 
the march of agricultural improve- 
ment. 

We fancy that our taste for garden- 
ing is somewhat more catholic than 
Mr M‘Intosh’s. We like all sorts of 
gardens, provided only they are “trim” 
and tidy. We don’t despise the ton- 
sile style, with its venerable yews 
transformed into the verdant battle- 
ments of a Gothic castle, with knight- 
errants in green keeping guard before 
it. As in the picture-gallery we have 
more than one school of painting, we 
know not why in a large “‘ place” we 
should only have one style of garden- 
ing. We love old gardens with old- 
fashioned flowers, with their old walls 
covered with old apricot-trees, pro- 
ducing fruit of the highest flavour. 
We like ever to linger in a garden of 
“simples,” filled with all rare and 
virtuous herbs, from ‘ the insane root 
that takes the reason prisoner,” to 
the tonic chamomile. Thatis a plea- 
sant fancy of our Scottish peasantry 
which supposes that for every disease 
that flesh is heir to there is an appro- 
priate herb of sovereign efficacy. The 
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most learned Fuschius (who has given 
a name to that graceful ornament of 
our green-houses which our village 
maidens call “the ear-ring plant”) 
accused the herbalists of his day of 
an unreasonable preference of foreign 
simples. He says of them, as trans- 
lated by Democritus junior, “ that 
they think they doe nothing except 
they rake over all India, Arabia, 
Ethiopia, for remedies, and fetch their 
physic from the three quarters of the 
world, and from beyond the Gara- 
mantes. Many an old wife or country- 
woman doth often more good, with 
a few known and common garden 
herbs, than our bumbast physicians 
with all their prodigious, sumptuous, 
far-fetched, rare, conjecturall medi- 
cines ;” and accordingly it is related 
of the judicious leech, ‘** that when he 
came into a village, he considered 
always what herbs did grow most 
frequently about it, and these he dis- 
tilled in a silver limbeck, making use 
of others amongst them as occasion 
served.” When will the faculty allow 
the halcyon days of herbalism to re- 
vive? 

We like, too, to see a taste for 
simple, modest flowers. We have a 
dear friend who has set his affection 
on the cowslip. He has long borders 
verged with it, and sloping banks 
covered with it. How the pets do 
sport with one another! and what 
pretty freaks they play—of which 
they seem half-conscious—in timidly 
turning aside, from your ardent gaze, 
their bright umbells of primrose, pink, 
and purple! It is curious we never 
saw any cowslip wine at the table of 
our friend ; but only stout old Jamai- 
ca, with the attendant lemon, and 
the jar of tamarinds. Doubtless he 
considers it a kind of sacrilege to 
convert his cowslips into the weak 
liquor which our notable grandmo- 
thers used to distil. 

We hope that the love of flowers 
and a taste for gardening are growing 
among the people, but we are by no 
means sure. We are often asked in 
the months of February and March, 
by gentlemen who should be educated, 
to eat cauliflower with our mutton. 
They do not seem to know the differ- 
ence betwixt broccoli and cauliflower. 
And yet, were they to state that Ice- 
land lay alongside of Sicily, they 
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could not more conclusively prove 
their ignorance of geography, than 
the question at the dinner-table 
proved their ignorance of horticul- 
ture. Some persons, too, of the 
gentler sex are given to extreme 
generalisation in the classification of 
flowers, by reducing into two the 
twenty-three classes of the Linnzan 
system, and by one bold deletion rid 
themselves of that unspeakable terror 
of tyros, the sesquipedalian nomen- 
clature of botanical science. With 


them, every flower above a certain 
diameter of corolla is a rose, and all 
below that are pinks. 


“ The well-directed sight 
Brings, in each flower, an universe to light.” 


But we do not ask that, in the breast 
of such parties, ‘*the meanest flower 
that blows” should awaken thoughts 
‘* that do often tie too deep for tears; ” 
although we may reasonably expect 
that their knowledge of flowers should 
reach that of “‘the Wild Rover once 
through heath and glen,” of whom 
the poet sings that— 
“¢ A primrose by the river’s brim, 
A yellow primrose was to him, 
And it was nothing more.” 


On the Continent, flowers are more 
popular than with us. We have no 
flower-girls, bouquetiéres, at our rail- 
way stations, or on our streets, offer- 
ing nosegays, fresh cut from the gar- 
den. In lack of these, indeed, a 
floral fop may be seen on a sunny 
day pacing Prince’s Street with a 
Lily of the Valley or a verbena 
(Robinson’s defiance!) in his button- 
hole, ‘‘ whom it doth adorn, and is 
adorned of it;” or some lady gay, with 
a fragrant posy in her zone, sailing 
sublimely along, while, 

* From the barge 


A strange invisible perfume hits the sense 
Of the adjacent wharfs.”’ 


All this is tolerable enough ; but it 
is beyond mortal endurance to be 
told, as we are continually told, 
by certain sapient economists, that 
they do not care for a garden, and 
do not possess one, because they 
find it cheaper to buy their fruits and 
vegetables. Who doubts it? The 
pleasures of gardening depend not 
upon economic considerations. The 
fascination is in the very arts of culti- 
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vation—in the very growing of your 
own fruit and flowers. Is there no 


pleasure in tending flowers, and 
watching their opening blossoms—in 
nursing the sickly, and rejoicing over 


the strong—in culling a well-chosen 
bouquet for the adornment of your cara 
sposa? Is there no pleasure in being 
able to send well-ripened grapes or 
peaches to a sick neighbour who has 
them not—in bestowing a capful of 
rosy-cheeked apples on a rosy-cheeked 
boy—in inviting the children of the 
village to partake of your gooseberries 
—in sending, at the close of a severe 
winter, a hundred cauliflower plants 
to the minister of the parish? Is 
there no pleasure in exchanging rare 
flowers—in getting and giving floral 
gifts? Does your heart not leap up 
when the first snowdrop — bold 
chider of lingering winter, and adven- 
turous invader of his icy reign—shows 
its welcome face on the green? Is 
there no transport when the seedling 
holyhock bursts on your astonished 
vision in unexpected beauty ? Thou- 
sands there are who are doomed by 
dire necessity never to have a garden 
of their own; but those who can and 
ought, and yet have not, for the sake 
of cheapness and from motives of a 
mean economy, ought to be banished 
tosome desert wilderness, where the 
green earth and nature’s flowers may 
not waste their sweetness on them. 
It may, however, move such parties 
more to tell them, that market veget- 
ables are almost invariably insipid 
or coarse-tasted, although good 
enough, we dare say, for their cuzsine. 
But we are getting garrulous again, 
or worse, and would better pause. 
Notwithstanding the merit of his 
work, and the exquisiteness of its 
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typography, and the profusion of its 
embellishments, which are in the 
highest style of art, Mr M‘Intosh will 
see that we have administered praise 
with a discriminating hand. Had we 
not believed that the Book of the Gar- 
den is destined to live as a standard 
work on horticulture, we should have 
allowed another to perform its obse- 
quies. A most arduous portion of 
his work, that ‘“‘ On the Theory and 
Practice of Horticulture,” remains yet 
to be published. In this, the con- 
cluding division of his labours, the 
author will have more critics to en- 
counter, and better qualified to sit in 
judgment on his merits, than on the 
portion already given to the world. 
We will wait the issue of the succeed- 
ing parts with some anxiety. Mr 
M‘Intosh’s own reputation, and the 
fame of Scottish horticulture, are 
alike at stake. Large portions of 
Mr Loudon’s Encyclopedia are not 
properly horticultural—not a little 
of it is unsuitable for the northern 
part of the kingdom ; and it is some- 
what repulsive from the insignifi- 
cance of its type, and inaccessible 
from its very voluminousness and 
the overflowing redundancy of its 
matter. We conceive that there 
was a call for a new work on garden- 
ing ; and we hope that Mr M‘Intosh’s 
Book of the Garden may meet the 
wants of modern horticulture. When 
the second division of the work is fin- 
ished, we may haply resume our pen, 
and, if so, shall continue to hold the 
scales with impartial hand. Our 
critical integrity we believe to be of a 
kind so stoical that it would defy the 
charms of a hamper of flowers even 
from Dalkeith. And yet that might 
prove a horrid temptation. 
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PART II.— CHAPTER V. 


THE next morning, Bagot, who was, 
when in the country, a tolerably early 
riser, issued forth from the house 
before breakfast, on his way to the 
stables. 

The sun had been up two hours 
before, and was now looking warmly 
over some tall drooping ash-trees on 
to the southern entrance. Bagot stood 
and basked for a minute there. 

It was a fresh still morning. There 
had been a shower in the night, and 
a rustling might be heard amid the 
grass of the lawn, as of drops pene- 
trating. ‘Thrushes were piping busily 
in the shrabbery, May-flies were on 
the wing amid the grass, butterflies 
hovered above the old - fashioned 
flowers, heart’s-ease, stocks, lilacs, and 
gillyflowers, whose mingled fragrance 
came fresh and cool upon the sense. 
Bagot contributed his mite to the 
general perfume by smoking a cigar, 
and exhaling with the smoke an odour 
of brandy; for he was very shaky in 
the morning until he got his dram, 
and would sometimes cut his chin 
dreadfully in shaving. 

The beauty of the morning was in 
great measure thrown away upon 
Bagot. He knew no more about the 
witchery of the soft blue sky than 
Peter Bell. The verdure that gave 
him most pleasure, next to that of the 
race-course, was the green cloth of 
the billiard-table. The voice of the 
marker calling, ‘* Red playson yellow,” 
was more musical to him than the 
carol of all the thrushes that ever 
piped. He stood there in the sunlight 
like a nightlamp that had been left 
unextinguished, murky and red, in 
the eye of the golden and scented 
morning. 

He glanced around him as he stood 
smoking, with his hands in his flapped 
skirt-pockets-—-looked upward at the 
brick front of the house, with its pro- 
jecting turrets, its deep diamond- 
paned, stone-framed windows, and 
balustraded parapet — looked around 
at the thick shrubbery, where the 
uppermost laurel-leaves glanced yel- 
low amid their dark - green, glossy 
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brethren, as the morning light slanted 
in—and followed some outward-bound 
rooks in their flight over the lawn, 
and across the river, where a solitary 
fly-fisher was wading to his middle, 
till they reached the village, where 
other rooks of congenial temperament 
came out from the trees and joined 
them. And, having looked thus'with 
his outward eyes, without secing much 
of it with his inner—for his busy head 
was now, as generally, occupied with 
other matters—he walked along two 
sides of the house, and through the 
shrubbery, to the stables. 

Harry Noble and a boy were busy 
here about the horses; and Kitty 
Fillett had stolen away from her mis- 
tress to try and soften Mr Noble, 
whom she had found steeled against 
all her wiles and attempts at mollifi- 
cation on the previous evening. 

Bagot caught Kitty by the chin, as 
she started at his footstep, and at- 
tempted to make off; and, hoiding 
the chin between his finger and thumb, 
he stood looking at her simpering face, 
not saying anything to her at first, by 
reason of his continuing to retain his 
cigar between his teeth, while his lips 
separated in an approving smile. 

‘*‘ Baggage !” quoth the Colonel, 
presently, taking his left hand from 
his coat-pocket, and removing the 
obstructive cigar without relinquishing 
his hold of the chin with the right— 
‘“how the deuce d’ye think men are 
to do their work with that handsome 
saucy face of yours looking at them? 
Can’t you let the fellows alone for five 
minutes together ?—ha, slut!” 

‘¢ Indeed, sir, I don’t want no fel- 
lows,” said Miss Fillett, primly; ‘I 
merely kim to look at the horses.” 

‘‘ Horses!” roared Bagot, with a 
laugh ; ‘* you never looked at a horse 
in your life if he hadn’t a man on his 
back—you know you didn’t. By the 
bye, I saw you yesterday at the fair, 
Kitty—here’s a fairing for you— 
something to buy ribbons with.” 

Kitty dropt a curtsey as she pock- 
eted the brace of half-crowns. 

‘‘ How does your mistress pass the 
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time now?” asked Bagot. ‘ What’s 
the new dodge? Is she chemical, or 
botanical, or geological, or what ?” 

““ We've been a little astromical 
lately,” said Miss Fillett. ‘ But my 
lady’s a deal more lively now since 
the two young ladies kim. They're 
always together.” 

‘* Always together!” thought Bagot; 
“that won’t do. How am I ever to 
get in a word if she always has these 
others at her elbow to back her up? 
That won’t do at all;” (then aloud,) 
‘“‘ What are the young ladies like, 
Kitty ?” 

“Very nice young ladies,” said 
Kitty. ‘“‘Miss Payne gave me a 
beautiful silk dress last week, as good 
asnew; and, o’ Wednesday, Miss 
Rosa—” 

‘* Hang your dresses!” quoth Bagot ; 
** T didn’t ask what they’d given you, 
but what they were like. Have they 
got any fun in ’em?” 

‘Indeed they have plenty,” said 
Miss Fillett, nodding her head four 
distinct times. ‘‘ They’re as lively as 
kittens, and that’s the truth.” 

** Does your mistress ride now ?” 
asked Bagot. 


‘“‘ Not since the young ladies have 


been here, sir. They don’t ride, and 
my lady stays with ’em for company.” 

“T must look to this,” said Bagot 
to himself, as, resuming his cigar, and 
releasing Miss Fillett, he entered the 
stable. ‘And, oh!” (calling after 
Kitty,) “‘ tell her ladyship that, with 
her permission, I'll have the honour of 
breakfasting with her.” 

The stable was not so well filled 
now as it had been in Sir Joseph’s 
days. Bagot cared little for hunting. 
Stalls labelled ‘ Valiant,” ‘* Cover- 
ley,” “ Bob,” and ‘“ Bullfrog,” were 
vacant, and the place of those hunters 
knew them no more. But the brown 
carriage-horses, Duke and Dandy, 
still stood side by side; Lady Lee’s 
grey thoroughbred, Diana, turned her 
broad front and taper muzzle to look 
at the comer, and several others were 
ranged beyond. 

Noble was polishing some harness, 
and a boy near was removing a bucket 
from a stall, where he had been wash- 
ing the feet of a brown cob. 

“Who's that?” inquired Bagot of 
Noble, pointing at the boy. 

‘*The gardener’s son, sir,” said 
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Noble, pausing in his occupation to 
touch his cap; ‘* he’s been here these 
three weeks.” 

** Lift that near hind-leg, boy,” said 
Bagot, pointing at the cob. The boy 
obeyed. 

“D’ye call that dry?” said the 
Colonel. ‘Don’t you know it’s enough 
to give greasy heels to a horse to 
leave him in that way, you careless 
young villain? Now look you,” pur- 
sued the Colonel sternly, but quite 
calmly, ‘I’m a good deal about the 
stables, and if ever I see you leave a 
horse that way again, I’ll lick your life 
out. How’s her ladyship’s mare, 
Noble ?” 

‘* She’s a little sore in the mouth, 
from the boy taking her out with a 
twisted snaffle,” said Noble, ‘ but 
she'll be all right to-morrow. The 
boy’s getting on—he’ll do better soon, 
sir,” said Noble, good-naturedly, see- 
ing the Colonel’s eye fixed fiercely on 
the boy. 

‘“‘He’d better,” said the Colonel, 
grimly. ‘I'll put a twisted snaffle in 
his mouth.” And here I may remark 
that Bagot, in his care and affection 
for that noble animal, the horse, re- 
garded stable-boys generally as a race 
of Yahoos, upon whom any neglect 
towards the superior creature they 
tended was to be instantly visited 
with unsparing severity. Accordingly, 
this morning saw the commencement 
of a series of precepts, threats, and 
veterinary aphorisms, which continued 
during Bagot’s stay, and nearly drove 
the unfortunate boy out of his senses, 
but which, it is justice to add, had 
the effect of improving the economy of 
the stable wonderfully. 

‘*¢ And this is the filly, eh?” said 
Bagot, strolling up to a loose-box, 
and looking at a well-bred, handsome, 
somewhat leggy bay, that stood 
therein. ‘* How does she go?” 

“Rather hot and fidgetty,” said 
Noble, ‘‘ but her paces first-rate, sir. 
Canters like an arm-chair, and walks 
fast, when you can get her to walk.” 

“Wants a light hand, eh?” said 
the Colonel. 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” said Noble, “I should 
say she’d go well with a lady.” 

“ Put‘the saddle on her and bring 
her out,” said Bagot, casting away the 
end of his cigar. ‘I'll try her now. 
It wants half an hour to breakfast.” 
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Lady Lee and her friends assembled 
at the usual hour in the breakfast- 
room. 

“We must wait for Colonel Lee,” 
said her ladyship; ‘he is going to 
join us this morning.” 

“ Why wasn’t he at dinner, yester- 
day ?” inquired Rosa. 

*¢'You mustn’t expect to see much 
of him,” said Lady Lee; ‘ that is, 
unless you are anxious for gentle- 
men’s society, and tell him so.” 

“‘ Andif we are,” said Orelia, putting 
out her lip, ‘‘ what would he be among 
so many ?” 

‘His coming down to the Heronry 
never makes much difference to me,” 
said Lady Lee. ‘* The Colonel cares 
as little for flowers and literature as 
I do for race-horses and Cuba cigars, 
so that we haven’t much in common. 
But here he comes.” 

Bagot entered with his usual 
swaggering bow and _ betting-ring 
courtesy. 

** Ladies, I salute you,” said Bagot, 
putting his fingers to his lips and 
waving them in the air, as a saluta- 
tion general. Bagot tinselled over 
his natural groundwork of coarse 


humour with scraps of theatrical 
politeness, when in ladies’ society. 
* Gad,” he continued, as he drew a 
chair to the breakfast-table, ‘ I’m re- 
minded at this moment of a nunnery 
I once visited in Spain; the lady 
abbess was young, and not unlike 


Hester—but, by Jove, the nuns 
couldn’t boast so much beauty among 
the whole sisterhood as I see before 
me,” (bowing to Orelia and Rosa, 
with his hand on his left waistcoat- 
pocket.) ‘* Luckily, I miss here, too, 
the dolefulness of aspect that charac- 
terised the poor things.” 

“Dear me!” said the sympathetic 
Rosa, ‘* why did they look unhappy ?” 

‘“* Probably for the love of heaven,” 
said Orelia, sarcastically. 

*‘- Yes, the elderly ones, my dear 
Miss Payne; but the young ones, 
probably, for the love of man,” re- 
turned Bagot, with a nod and a 
chuckle. ‘ Ah, young ladies, ‘tis the 
same all the world over; you may 
shut yourselves up in convents or in 
country houses, but you can’t keep 
out the small boy with wings—he’s 
about somewhere at this moment, 
I’ve no doubt,” lifting the lid of the 
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mustard-pot, as if he expected to find 
a cupid hidden there, but it was only 
to make his devilled bone a little 
hotter. 

‘You'll hardly believe us,” said 
Lady Lee, “‘ when we tell you that 
the subject of love has scarcely once 
been mentioned among us.” 

** God bless me !|—how silent you 
must have been!” said the facetious 
Colonel. “ But that’s wrong; you 
should always tell one another your 
love secrets; bottled affection is apt 
to turn sour.” 

“ Now what can you know of the 
tender passion, Colonel?” said Lady 
Lee; “‘and yet, my dears, you hear 
how he philosophises about it, as if 
he were really acquainted with the 
sentiment.” 

Bagot reddened. He always sus- 
pected her ladyship of feeling for him 
a disdain which she did not care to 
conceal, and which, perhaps, really 
did exist, though the display of it 
was unintentional. It oozed out so 
unconsciously to herself, that, in a 
less clever person than her ladyship, 
he would probably have failed to 
notice it; but believing that she pos- 
sessed satirical power, and feeling that 
there was no great congeniality be- 
tween them, he frequently detected a 
latent disparagement in speeches 
which, coming from any one else, he 
would have taken either in a playful 
or a literal sense. So, after a minute’s 
silence, during which he was strug- 
gling with choler, which he felt it 
would be unprofitable to exhibit, he 
changed the subject. 

“I’m sorry to find you've left off 
riding lately, Hester,” said he. 
“ Diana is getting as fat as a Smith- 
field prize pig, and I wonder you're 
not just the same. What exercise do 
you take?” 

‘“‘ We walk,” said Lady Lee, “ and 
drive.” 

“Walk and drive!” quoth Bagot. 
“Women crawl like spavined snails 
along the terrace, and get into a car- 
riage that goes as easy as an arm- 
chair, and call that exercise. Riding 
is the only thing to keep ladies in 
health and condition. Besides, there 
are lots of places worth seeing around 
here too far to walk to, and inacces- 
sible to a carriage; but how pleasant 
it would be to ride there!” 
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“ But Orelia and Rosa have never 
ridden in their lives,” said Lady Lee. 

“Time they should begin,” an- 
swered Bagot. ‘I’ve been trying 
the bay filly this morning, and I’m 
convinced she would carry Miss 
Payne (who, I’m sure, has capital 
nerve) to admiration. I’m going over 
to Doddington to-day to see Tindal, 
the major of the dragoons there, an 
old friend of mine, and I'll ask him to 
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let his rough-rider come over and give 
your young friends a lesson. What 
d’ye say to that, young ladies ?” 
Both Rosa and Orelia were charmed 
at the prospect, and began to think 
Colonel Lee a very pleasant person. 
So it was agreed they should all drive 
over to Doddington, where the ladies 
had some shopping to do, and that 
the Colonel should then arrange with 
the Major about their riding lessons. 


CHAPTER VI. 


The detachment of dragoons sta- 
tioned in Doddington was assembled 
at a dismounted parade that morning, 
to listen to an oration from the com- 
manding officer, Major Tindal. 

Other people were assembled there 
besides the troops. The yard of the 
principal hotel, where the parade was 
held, was thronged with admiring 
spectators. A week’s familiarity with 
the cavalry had by no means bred 
contempt in the minds of the inhabi- 
tants of Doddington. Their hearts 
still thrilled to the sound of the stable- 
trumpet; at the march of the squad- 
ron through the streets, on its way to 
exercise, customers were neglected 
and business at a stand-still, until the 
last horsetail had disappeared round 
the corner of the Butter-market; and 
soldiers, appearing singly in the town, 
became each the nucleus of a small 
reverential crowd, swelling in magni- 
tude like a snowball as it advanced. 
Their spurs, their mustaches, the 
stripes of their trousers, were objects 
with the sight of which the populace 
found it impossible to satiate itself. 

Accordingly, the troops were now 
the centre of a large circle, formed by 
apprentices who had deserted their 
trades ; master-workmen, who, coming 
to look for them with fell intent, had 
forgotten their wrath, and ‘ those 
who came to scold remained to see ;” 
servant maids, who, running out on 
errands, with injunctions to be quick, 
had heard the trumpet, and been 
drawn as by magical power within its 
influence ; ostlers and waiters, utterly 
reckless of their duty towards their 
neighbour ; truant schoolboys in cor- 
duroys, with Latin grammars, geo- 
graphies, and books of arithmetic 
slung at their backs, and whose 


pockets bulged with tops and green 
apples; young milliners, all curls and 
titter and blush; and paupers re- 
ceiving out-door relief, who, quitting 
the spots where they usually basked 
away their time, like lazzaroni, came 
up, some with crutches, some without, 
and having a blind man in their com- 
pany, to satisfy their military ardour. 

The Major came slowly on parade, 
his hands crossed behind him, his 
spurs and scabbard clanking, his face 
stern. The crowd made a larger 
circle, and some little boys fled from 
his path—one or two, who stumbled 
in their haste, not pausing to rise 
again, but grovelling out of reach upon 
their hands and knees, expecting no- 
thing else than to be immediately de- 
capitated or run through the body. 
The spectators were prepared for any- 
thing of a martial nature, and when 
he called the parade in a short sharp 
voice to ‘* Attention,” they half ex- 
pected to see him ‘draw his sword, and 
go through the cuts and guards—a 
proceeding which, far from appearing 
singular to them, would greatly have 
enhanced their respect. However, 
the Major didn’t do anything of the 
sort. Standing in front of the line, 
with his left hand on his sword-hilt, he 
commenced his address, which may 
be considered a pretty fair specimen 
of military oratory. 

‘** Men,” said he, (and as he spoke 
you might have heard a pin drop,) 
‘“‘you—that is, some of you—have 
been acting disgracefully. You were 
sent here to preserve order, and you 
have been the first to set an example 
of disorder. You have abused my 
indulgence in allowing you to partake 
of the amusements of yesterday, and 
you have brought infernal discredit on 
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the King’s service in the eyes of the 
inhabitants. If I can discover who 
began the affray yesterday, in the 
fair, let them look out !—TIll make an 
example of them! If I can’t discover 
them, Ill punish the whole detach- 
ment—I will, by G—d!” 

There was a momentary pause, and 
the Major was about to recommence, 
when the Corporal, of whom we have 
made mention, stept to the front. 

‘*T was the man, sir,” said the 
Corporal, with military brevity. 

‘‘ I’m sorry to hear it, Corporal 
Onslow. You are under an arrest— 
fall in, sir. Officers,” said the Major, 
touching his cap, and the officers, 
touching theirs, fell out ;—** Sergeant- 
major, dismiss the parade.” 

The Corporal saluted, and fell back. 
A whisper passed about among the 
populace—they were about as well 
informed as civilians generally are on 
points of military justice ; and if the 
Corporal had been forthwith blind- 
folded with a handkerchief, caused to 
go on his knees, and then and there 
shot, it would perhaps have excited 
more awe than surprise. 

During this scene, the party from 
the Heronry had been looking on 
from the balcony of the inn; and 
Bagot Lee, seeing the parade was 
over, chose this time to go up and 
greet his friend the Major. 

Rosa Young had recognised the 
Corporal immediately as Orelia’s de- 
fender, and heard the Major’s words 
with horror. Orelia, however, was 
much too magnificent a personage to 
recognise a man in the Corporal’s 
station of life, however good-looking 
he might chance to be. 

** Orelia, did you hear—did you 
hear?” cried Rosa; ‘ you're not 
going to allow them to punish him, 
are you, Orelia?” 

‘* What did he say ?” asked Orelia, 
who had been surveying the scene 
with a superb air, as if all the soldiers 
were hers, and brought there to be 
reviewed by her, before marching 
away to die in her cause. 

‘* Why, they’re going to punish 
him because he beat the man who 
wanted to dance with you yesterday, 
in the fair—oh, if you don’t stop 
them, I shall go myself,” cried Rosa, 
preparing to rush down into the 
yard. 
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“ Stop!” cried Orelia, “ this 
mustn’t be —I’ll go myself. Of 
course, it must be explained and 
stopt,” and she marched off. 

Rosa watched her as she walked 
across the yard, and noticed the look 
of surprise on the Major’s face, as his 
conversation with Bagot was inter- 
rupted by the approach of the stately 
young lady. He listened courteously 
to her for a minute, and then called 
out, ‘* Corporal Onslow !” 

The Corporal came up with the 
same unconcerned air as before, and 
saluted. 

‘‘T’m glad,” said the Major, ‘to 
find that your good character, far 
from being forfeited, is rather height- 
ened, by the circumstance that took 
place: the lady you protected desires 
to thank you—you are released, of 
course.” 

‘“* And, with my thanks, may I beg 
you to accept this?” said Orelia, 
holding out a hand in which gold 
was heard to chink. 

The Corporal bowed low over the 
hand, but did not offer to touch it. 
‘Tt was enough reward for him,” he 
said, ‘‘to have been of the slightest 
service.” 

Orelia pressed it on him without 
effect. ‘*I must study how to re- 
ward you in some other way,” she 
said at length. 

‘*Tt would be easy,” the gallant 
Corporal replied; ‘a single word 
——”; and then, as if remembering 
the Major’s presence, he drew himself 
up, saluted and walked off, leaving 
his reply unfinished. 

‘‘A strange sort of fellow that,” 
said the Major as he departed; ‘‘ we 
can make nothing of him. <A capital 
soldier, and the best rider, by far, in 
the regiment—but queer, very queer. 
He has nothing to say to the rest of 
the men, when off duty—never had a 
comrade—and the fellow’s language 
and manners are really deuced good, 
and quite above his station.” 

‘* Rides well, does he ?” said Bagot; 
‘* perhaps he would suit my book. 
was going to presume on our old 
acquaintance to prefer a request, in 
behalf of this and another fair young 
lady, for one of your men to give 
them a little instruction.in riding.” 

‘The very man,” said the Major; 
** and he'll be glad enough of the em- 
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ployment,” he added, in a low tone, 
to Bagot; ‘for, between you and 
me, I believe the fellow is some wild 
slip of good family, and he’ll be de- 
lighted to get away from the barrack- 
yard, which doesn’t suit him at all.” 

“ That sort of thing is more fre- 
quent than people fancy,” returned 
Bagot. ‘‘ I remember, when I was in 
the Guards, we enlisted a sprig of no- 
bility once ; but our honourable friend 
turned out a shocking vagabond, and 
we were under the painful necessity 
of flogging him. Your Corporal is cer- 
tainly rather astriking-looking fellow.” 

“T saw him just after he was en- 
listed,” said the Major. ‘ He looked 
uncommonly gentlemanlike, and wore 
deuced well-made clothes, though, I 
fancy, there wasn’t much in the 
pockets of them. He shall attend 
the ladies whenever you think proper. 
And, upon my honour,” added the 
gallant Major, turning to Orelia, “I 
envy the fellow his employment. I 
wish I was a rough-rider myself, 
Lee ”—whereat Bagot chuckled. 

These few words of the Major’s 
served to invest the Corporal with a 
sudden romantic interest in the eyes 
of Orelia. The service he had done 
her the day before, little thought of 
when supposed to have been ren- 
dered by an inferior, and capable of 
being rewarded by money, appeared 
in a new and graceful light as the act 
of an unfortunate gentleman. And 
the difficulty of expressing her grati- 
tude, in a manner suitable either to 
his apparent or his supposed quality, 
made her rate the favour above its 
value, and caused her thoughts fre- 
quently to recur to him. 

Meanwhile the dragoon officers 
looked on, envying Tindal, who, in 
this infernal stupid hole of a country 
quarter, had made the acquaintance 
of such a splendid-looking girl. They 
followed her with their eyes as she 
walked away, and watched her as she 
came out on the balcony and rejoined 
Rosa and Lady Lee there; and, while 
they stroked their mustaches, they 
uttered opinions on the party much 
warmer and more favourable than the 


customary nonchalance and poco-cur- 
antism of military criticism would 
have sanctioned. 

** Magnificent girl, certainly,” said 
Captain Sloperton, a handsome exqui- 
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site ; ‘* but I prefer that pale one, with 
the chestnut hair—so deuced thorough- 
bred, you know.” 

“ Qh! deuced thoroughbred!” 
echoed Cornet Suckling, who, in his 
eagerness to propitiate, would agree 
with anybody. 

‘* Fine points about them, nodoubt,” 
said Lieutenant Wylde Oates, ‘* but 
they’re in too grand a style for me. 
Hang me if I should know what to say 
to either of ’em. Give me that plump, 
little, rosy beauty, for my taste.” 

“ Right, old fellow,” said Harry 
Bruce, Mr Oates’ particular associate ; 
‘she’s a charming little thing—but 
there, they’re going—you may put 
away your eye-glass, Sloperton. By 
Jove! I feel as if the drop-scene had 
fallen at the opera.” 

Though the parade had broken up, 
the crowd still lingered. Some san- 
guine spirits, perhaps, were yet of 
opinion that justice was about to be 
done on the offending Corporal. 
Some were unable to tear themselves 
away from the contemplation of the 
officers, as they remained chatting in 
agroup. Nobody thought of leaving, 
so long as a vestige of gold lace or a 
single spur was to be seen. The 
royal mail had driven up to the 
hotel, and stopt to change horses, 
but the ostlers had decamped to look 
at the military, and the guard was 
obliged to harness the abandoned 
team with his own august hands ; 
while the stout coachman, instead 
of finding an obsequious stable-boy 
ready to catch the reins, and an 
admiring mob of idlers waiting on 
each oracular word that fell from his 
inspired mouth, stood actually alone, 
in his top-boots and broad-brimmed 
hat, in the porch of the hotel, bursting 
with suppressed wrath. During the 
next stage he touched up a lazy 
wheeler with the double thong so 
effectually, that the astonished animal 
took the whole draught of the coach 
upon itself for a league or two; but 
he never uttered a word for five-and- 
forty miles. At the end of that space, 
being then nearly through the next 
county, he turned his head half round, 
and said to the guard— 

“‘ Here’s a pretty go, Jim !|—what 
the blazes shall we come to next ?” 
after which, he uttered a short deri- 
sive laugh; and the guard, who, from 
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long travelling that road, was better 
acquainted with his character and 
trains of thought than most people, 
knew that he was referring to the 
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desertion of the ostlers and loungers 
at Doddington, and expressing his 
contempt for their military enthu- 
siasm, and pity for their vulgar taste. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Before noon on the day of the first 
riding lesson, Bagot came into the 
drawing-room and announced the 
arrival of the Corporal. In expecta- 
tion of him, Rosa and Orelia were 
already equipped for the saddle. 

“* By Jove!” said Bagot, “* either 
that riding-habit, Miss Payne, or 
the hat and plume, or both, are 
amazingly becoming to you. Stick 
to the costume, Miss Payne, stick to 
it by all means, whenever you are 
bent on conquest.” 

The opinion was just. Orelia cer- 
tainly looked magnificent as she de- 
scended the oak staircase, holding her 
whip and the folds of her gathered 
skirt in her left hand. The hat and 
plume suited well the style of her 
face, and made her look like a grace- 
ful brilliant cavalier. 

The steeds were ready in front of 
the house, the bay filly fretting a 
little, and impatient of the bit. The 
Corporal had dismounted, and was 
holding his troop-horse by the bridle. 
As the ladies appeared, he took off his 
forage-cap and bowed with a great 
deal of grace. 

‘“* Now then, Miss Payne,” said 
Bagot, going up to the filly and pat- 
ting her, ‘‘ don’t be frightened.” 

Frightened !—frightened indeed ! as 
if she ever could be frightened! Such 
was the meaning conveyed in the 
scornful look that Bagot got in reply 
to his speech of intended encourage- 
ment. She placed her foot in Bagot’s 
right palm, as if she had been tread- 
ing on the neck of her man Friday. 
The filly snorted, backed, trod on 
Noble’s toe, but Orelia, with a spring 
and a lift, was in the saddle ; 
and the filly, her nose compressed 
by Noble’s hand, stood fast while 
the stirrup was being adjusted,—an 
operation that afforded desultory 
glimpses to the lower world of a 
perfectly enchanting leg, and gave 
Bagot such satisfaction that he need- 
lessly prolonged it, (not the leg, nor 
the stirrup, but the operation.) 

Rosa had mounted Lady Lee’s 


favourite, Diana, without difficulty, 
though the little lady was somewhat 
nervous. Then the Corporal was 
about to vault on his trooper, when 
Bagot called out to stay him. ‘ We'll 
find you a better horse than that, 
Corporal,” said he; then whispering 
Orelia—“ ’tis just as well, before in- 
trusting him with so valuable a 
charge, to find out if he’s qualified to 
take care of it. Fetch out the Doctor, 
boy. Did you put the curb on him?” 
said he to Noble. 

‘¢ All right, sir,” said Noble; ‘* you 
couldn’t push a straw under it, tis so 
tight. He'll be a good un, sir, if he 
sits him,” said Noble, grinning some- 
what maliciously at the thought of 
seeing his rival unhorsed. 

The Doctor, a somewhat cross-made 
but powerful chestnut, made his ap- 
pearance from the stables at a smart 
trot, lifting the boy, who ran beside 
him hanging at the reins, nearly off 
his legs, and switching his tail and 
snorting. 

** Now then, Corporal!” said the 
Colonel. 

The Corporal glanced at the curb, 
which he saw the horse wouldn’t 
endure, and put his finger on it. 

** Up with you! ” cried Bagot, with 
an impatient jerk of the head. 

Without a word, the Corporal was 
in the saddle—not through the medium 
of the stirrup, but by a light vault 
that placed him at once in his seat : 
the stirrups had purposely been left 
too short. 

“ Quit his head, boy!” 
Bagot. 

The boy let go, and swiftly retreat- 
ed several paces, for he anticipated 
mischief. The Doctor had such a no- 
torious prejudice against a curb, that 
nobody at all acquainted with him 
ever thought >f even showing him 
any other bridle than a snaffle. Ina 
moment he was in the air, executing 
a great variety of feats, of a nature 
much more curious to a spectator than 
gratifying to riders in general ; but the 
dragoon was ‘ demi-corpsed” with 


said 
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his steed, and sat him, though without 
stirrups, as if on parade. 

Presently the brute paused, with 
his fore-legs out and his ears back ; 
then, without warning, he rose in the 
air, on his hind-legs. For a moment 
he stood poised, perpendicularly ; and 
the Corporal employed that critical 
moment to slip his left foot in the 
stirrup, and to throw back his right 
leg over the saddle, thus standing 
upright, side by side, with the horse 
in the air, holding by the cheek of the 
bridle. For a moment it was doubt- 
ful which way they would fall. Rosa 
shrieked, and even Orelia turned a 
little pale; while a shrill scream was 
emitted by Miss Fillett, who was 
looking on, privily, from behind a 
window-curtain: then, after a paw or 
two, the Doctor sunk forward on his 
fore-legs, and at the same moment 
‘the Corporal, recrossing his saddle, 
was in his seat before the animal’s 
feet touched the ground. 

“* He'll do!” cried Bagot. ‘ Off 
with the curb, boy.” 

The boy sprang forward, and un- 
hooked the links of the offending 
chain. In a moment the Doctor stood 
like a lamb. 

In his excitement at the scene, 
Noble had quitted the bay filly ; and 
the filly, in emulation of the Doctor's 
proceedings, became unruly. Bagot 
jumped to catch her head; but she 
bounded out of his reach, and, feeling 
no check from the loose reins, made 
off at half-speed down the lawn. 

Orelia did not scream in this, to 
her, novel predicament, nor lose her 
own head, though she had lost the 
filly’s. She sat far steadier than could 
have been expected, and even suc- 
ceeded in catching her reins. But the 
filly was away; and in front was a 
ha-ha—a broad ditch faced with 
brick, dividing the shrubbery from the 
lawn—and for this she made. 

** Curse the brute!” cried Bagot, 
making two frantic steps after the 
runaway ; and then, stopping short in 
despair, ‘‘ She’ll fall—she’ll fall, as 
sure as fate!”—a prophecy that was 
dismally echoed by a shriek from 
Rosa. 

But a potent auxiliary was at hand. 
The Corporal, gathering up his reins, 
had struck his long-rowelled dragoon 
‘Spurs into the Doctor, and gone off at 
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speed. Orelia was close by the ditch 
when he reached her; he had hoped 
to catch her rein, and turn her steed 
from the dangerous obstacle—but it 
was too late. The filly sprung, and 
cleared the ditch, but the shock un- 
seated her inexperienced rider, who, 
thrown on her horse’s neck, must 
evidently, at the next stride, have 
come violently to the ground. But 
the strong arm of the Corporal was, 
at that critical moment, passed round 
her waist, and restored her to her 
seat. He had cleared the ditch al- 
most at the same moment as herself; 
and, now, catching the filly’s rein, 
before she had recovered from her 
own astonishment at performing such 
a feat, he checked her pace to a walk. 

‘* Bravo!” roared Bagot: ‘ the fel- 
low’s a Centaur. Tip-top riding, by 
Jove! Boy, open the gate, and let 
’em back. One jump of that sort’s 
enough.” 

Orelia was a little pale when they 
rode back, but kept her nerve un- 
shaken. 

‘“* Dear Reley,” said the trembling 
Rosa, ‘* you mustn’t ride that creature 
—oh, you mustn’t. Get off, my dear- 
est Reley.” 

‘** Don’t be silly,” said Orelia, cold- 
ly. ‘* Come, sir,” (to the Corporal,) 
** shall we begin our ride ? ” 

‘** Game, by gad!” said the admir- 
ing Bagot. ‘‘ Game to the backbone. 
Yes, yes, go on—we can trust you 
with him. Take up the martingale 
rein—so!—show her how, Corporal. 
A pleasant ride to you.” And Bagot 
flourished his white hat after them, 
as they all three went down the road, 
and then returned to the house, to. 
have a little talk with Lady Lee. 

She was seated at the piano, play- 
ing and singing a song of her own 
writing and composition. Bagot had 
not much ear for music, nor was his 
soul tuned particularly to harmony ; 
but he felt a sort of pleasure, at first, 
in hearing her magnificent voice pour 
forth the melody, and considerately 
waited near till it was finished ; not 
very patiently, however, for he cleared 
his throat several times loudly, and 
shuffled with his feet impatiently on 
the hearthrug. 

Having finished her song, Lady Lee 
did not sing any more, but went on 
playing. This sort of unconscious 
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disregard of him (‘treating him, be- 
gad,” as he said, ‘‘ as if he was no- 
body”) had frequently annoyed Ba- 
got, and the irritation he felt gave his 
thoughts a somewhat bilious hue. 

In the conversation which he pre- 
sently opened, he had two objects in 
view, both suggested by his late suc- 
cessful interview with Mr Dubbley. 

He wanted to induce Lady Lee to 
receive that gentleman’s visits, with 
so much toleration as should suffice 
to impress the Squire with a belief 
that he might eventually succeed in 
his suit. At the same time, he did 
not wish her to give Mr Dubbley 
enough encouragement to elicit a pro- 
posal from him, as it would certainly 
be followed by a refusal, and conse- 
quent loosening of Bagot’s influence 
with that gentleman, when thus re- 
duced to despair. 

Secondly, Bagot considered that 
Dubbley was not the only man in the 
world who might be inclined to give 
value for his countenance in the mat- 
ter; that it would, therefore, be ne- 
cessary, as a preliminary to the form- 
ing of such lucrative acquaintances, 
to induce her ladyship to go into so- 
ciety. Lovers would, no doubt, ap- 
pear—would be given to understand 
that Bagot’s consent was necessary, 
and would, of course, as men of the 
world, see the necessity of propitiat- 
ing him. If she should take a fancy 
to a man who was not disposed to be 
liberal, Bagot might always withhold 
his consent, and thus, in the event of 
a marriage, richly indemnify him- 
self. 

This may seem to many persons 
who are unused to the society of know- 
ing men, trained to sharpness in the 
same school as Bagot, a2 somewhat 
heartless calculation. But Bagot was 
so imbued with the spirit of p. p. bets 
and Jockey Club rules, that, though 
far from an ill-natured man, he looked 
on all matters in which he had any 
interest in a sort of turf and billiard- 
room light. If he held honours, why 
shouldn’t he count them? If his ad- 
versaries played badly, or didn’t know 
the game, that was their look-out. 
His business was to win if he could. 

Such certainly was, in plain lan- 
guage, the substance of the thoughts 
that influenced him. But nobody 
thinks in plain language, and hence 
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comes half the error and misconduct 
in the world. If we could but think 
in words, how many a shadowy plau- 
sibility would fade to nothing—how 
many a veiled iniquity take shape 
repulsive and shameful! Bagot, ac- 
customed to look straight at his own 
interest, which he could always see a 
long way off, dropt out of sight the 
dirty roads that led to it. 

‘*¢ You look paler, Hester,” said he, 
‘** than when I was down last. You 
shut yourself up too much. How do 
you pass your time ?—pleasantly ? ” 

‘* Oh, very pleasantly,” said Lady 
Lee, in a half-absent way, as was 
natural to her of late, when not con- 
versing on topics, or with people, that 
much interested her. ‘ That is,” 
(waking up,) ‘ just as usual.” 

‘“‘ And when is this seclusion to 
end? As Isaid, you shut yourself up 
too much. To be sure, I’m not a 
woman—thank goodness, no,” (sotto 
voce ;) ‘but I can only say, a month 
of this sort of life would play the very 
deuce with me. Suppose, now, you 
were to begin to see a little company. 
What d’ye say to a ball—or a féte in 
the grounds—or some way of collect- 
ing your friends about you?” 

Lady Lee elevated her shoulders 
wearily, and put out her lip at the 
idea. 

“You really ought,” said Bagot, 
“ to make an effort to break through 
these quiet habits. Hang me, if you 
mightn’t as well be a fly, and stick to 
the ceiling, as live in this way. What’s 
the use of your accomplishments, if 
nobody knows them ? What’s the use 
of your reading, if you bottle it all 
up ? Besides, there are those two 
young friends of yours dying, I dare- 
say, poor things, for a little society 
and amusement. ’Pon my soul, I 
really don’t think it hospitable to 
keep the unfortunate girls here, and 
allow them no diversion.” 

“I am much mistaken,” said Lady 
Lee, ‘if more society would make 
them any happier here, or if the wish 
for it ever enters their heads. You 
have no idea how pleasantly the time 
passes with us. I only wish I had 
half their faculties of enjoyment, and 
freshness of feeling.” 

‘© Extraordinary!” said Bagot. 
“¢ As I said before, I’m not a woman ; 
but,’pon my life, what you can find 
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to do here—what earthly excitement 
there is for you, is beyond my con- 
ception.” 

“ Tiresome man!” thought Lady 
Lee, executing a difficult run on the 
keys; “how can I stop him?”— 
** Would you have us excite our- 
selves,” said she, ‘* with betting, and 
with brandy and water and cigars? ”. 

*¢ Oh, curse your sneers,” thought 
Bagot, an additional flush stealing 
over his nose ; then aloud, ‘** Women 
have their excitements, I suppose, as 
well as men. They can try, at least, 
to be sociable, and so give more plea- 
sure to themselves and their friends.” 

‘* They can,” said Lady Lee, leaving 
the piano and coming up to him— 
“they can be sociable in congenial 
society, but the difficulty is to get it. 
People’s tastes differ so, and then 
some are so hard to please. You, I 
fancy, Colonel, are not fastidious. 
You should be more indulgent to 
those who are.” 

Again Bagot reddened, suspecting 
sarcasm, though Lady Lee did not 
intend just then to be sarcastic, but 
was only expressing her thoughts. 

“I choose my society, as I’ve a 
right to do, according to my own 
pleasure,” said Bagot; ‘and ’gad, 
madam, though it mayn’t suit your 
high notions, I think it better than 
moping.” 

“T didn’t mean to offend,” said 
Lady Lee, laying her finger on 
Bagot’s arm, but immediately remov- 
ing it, afraid of a tobacco taint. 
“ Fastidiousness, far from being a 
merit, or a thing to be proud of, is a 
positive curse. I would give the 
world to be able to take people for 
what they are worth, and to be blind 
to spots, which catch my eye sooner, 
unfortunately, than merits. Insight, 
believe me, may mislead one more 
than dulness.” 

Bagot didn’t understand her in the 
least, for he was by no means of a 
metaphysical turn. 

‘I know some clever women,” 
said the still unmollified Colonel, ‘as 
clever, perhaps, as any of my acquain- 
tance — yes, any—but who don’t 
think themselves above the rest of 
the world. They show their clever- 
ness in surpassing their friends, not 
in shunning them.” 

Lady Lee looked quietly up at him. 
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“ Excellent,” said she; ‘a good 
thought well expressed. You im- 
prove, Colonel.” 

“* Yes,” said Bagot, exhilarated by 
this unaccustomed applause, ‘‘ women 
who have head enough for prime- 
ministers, and yet have some life in 
‘em, madam. Why, the wife of a 
friend of mine carried an election last 
year by her canvassing. Never was 
such a popular woman ; and I’ve seen 
her make points at whist that ’twould 
puzzle Talleyrand or Major A. to 
beat. That’s what I call a clever 
woman, now,” said Bagot, looking 
triumphantly at Lady Lee, as he 
finished this clinching illustration, 
and rather surprised that she didn’t 
seem to appreciate it. ‘* And besides 
the advantage to yourself,” Bagot 
went on, ‘don’t you think it might 
be as well for me to have some little 
civility shown to my friends ?—for 
I’ve got friends here, though you 
mayn’t have any. But you never 
think of that,” he added bitterly. 

““Now, my dear Colonel, I really 
must be pardoned for not knowing 
that we had any friends in com- 
mon.” (‘ Ah, another fling, madam!” 
thought Bagot.) ‘* But you are right, 
and I have been very wrong not to 
think of that. Are there any in par- 
ticular with whom my mediation 
might be of service? I can hardly 
think so.” 

“ How do you know?” returned 
Bagot; “‘ why should you hardly think 
so? My interests may be different 
from yours—you don’t seem to have 
any, for that matter. The family 
interests, too, are all going to the 
deuce; and when the boy comes of 
age, he’ll find himself, at this rate, a 
stranger, begad, in the land of his 
fathers.” And Bagot paused for a 
moment, to let the pathos of this 
image take effect. ‘There’s Dub- 
bley, now, over at Monkstone, (a 
good fellow as ever breathed, and one 
that I’m under obligations to;) a little 
attention to him would be very 
acceptable to me, and useful too. 
But no! you'd see me at Jericho 
first! I know that—I know that!” 

‘© Oh, heavens!” said Lady Lee, 
““you know the man’s a hopeless 
noodle, positively silly. You wouldn't 
ask me, surely, to encourage his visits. 
Consider the tax it would be on any 
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rational creature. Besides, the poor 
man always seems so confused and 
bashful whenever I meet him, that he 
would certainly rather be let alone.” 


‘*No, he wouldn’t,” said Bagot. ° 


‘¢ He mayn’t be very bright, perhaps, 
but he’s fond of ladies’ society. Why, 
for all you know, he might take a 
fancy to Miss Payue or the other one; 
and he’s rich enough to be a good 
match; you can’t deny that.” Lady 
Lee smiled at the thought of Mr 
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Dubbley’s chance of success with 
either of them. ‘ At any rate, as I 
said, I shall be obliged to you 10 be 
civil to him when he comes.” 

Lady Lee was anxious to atone to 
Bagot for the unintentional offence 
she had given him, and from which 
his manner showed him to be still 
smarting. So she at once promised 
to tolerate Mr Dubbley, and to be as 
agreeable to him as she possibly could, 
whenever he came to the Heronry. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Meanwhile, the riding party had 
passed through the lodge-gates out 
into the lane that ran in front of 
them. The Corporal rode between 
the two ladies, initiating them into 
the minor mysteries of the ménage. 

“ Little finger dividing the reins, 
if you please, Miss Payne. Feel the 
filly’s mouth gently. Sit a little 
more upright, Miss Young, but not 
stiffly ; you lean forward rather too 
much ; and pray don’t touch the reins 
with your right hand.” 

' “Dear me,” said Rosa, “ how 
very stupid of me; you told me that 
twice before. I’m afraid you find me 
very troublesome, Mr Corporal.” 

‘‘Tmpossible!” said the gallant 
rough-rider ; ‘‘ I wish to heaven my 
other duties were half as much to my 
mind.” 

“I’m sorry you don’t like them,” 
said Rosa, “but I had always ima- 
gined—(you’ll excuse me, Mr Cor- 
poral, for I’m quite ignorant of 
military matters, and the idea was 
certainly ridiculous)—I had always 
imagined that corporals were taken 
from among the common soldiers.” 

‘* So they are,” said Onslow. 

“ And do you mean to say,” said 
Orelia, fixing her eyes on him with 
surprise, ‘‘ that you were once a com- 
mon soldier? ” 

‘* T feel honoured by your doubting 
it,” said the Corporal, bowing, with a 
smile; “ but I certainly was.” 

‘“* Dear me,” thought Orelia, “ the 
Officers in this regiment must be 
princes of the blood at the very least!” 

‘** But the common soldiers in the 
cavalry are not all gentlemen, are 
they?” asked Rosa. 

** Gentlemen !—no,” said the Cor- 
poral, ‘nothing of the kind. Have 


the goodness to slacken your off rein 
a littlk—you are pulling your horse 
round.” 

For some little time they rode on 
in silence. How were they to treat 
this gentlemanly Corporal? Both 
glanced at him—Rosa shyly, Orelia 
steadily. There was as little of the 
trooper in his face as in his manners. 
A handsome aquiline nose, short 
upper lip, round chin, wavy black 
hair, and somewhat dissipated ook, 
(as before mentioned,) were the com- 
ponents of a very thoroughbred coun- 
tenance. But whatever embarrass- 
ment they might have experienced, 
he certainly felt none, but wore pre- 
cisely the air of a gentleman in the 
company of his equals; and such 
Orelia did not in the least doubt him 
to be. Nay, not content with coming 
to that conclusion, she mentally de- 
cided that he was a much finer gentle- 
man than any of her acquaintance; 
and how far she may have been influ- 
enced in this opinion by his good 
looks, his prowess, and the danger 
from which he had so gallantly rescued 
her, I leave my lady readers to deter- 
mine. 

Presently the strangeness of the 
situation wore off, and, forgetting his 
uniform and the stripes on his arm, 
they found it very agreeable to have a 
companion in their riding - master. 
They observed that he never volun- 
teered a remark or opinion, avoiding 
all appearance of presuming on his 
position with them; but whenever he 
was appealed to on any subject, he 
replied with perfect ease, good breed- 
ing, and correctness of expression. 
And so they rode on, the two young 
ladies chatting unreservedly, and the 
dragoon occasionally joining in the 
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conversation, till he began to forget 
his character of instructor, and, not 
troubling them with many hints or 
equestrian precepts, seemed to enjoy 
the ride as much as they. 

Not far from the park gates, on 
their return homeward, they overtook 
a yellow caravan, travelling from 
Doddington fair to some other scene 
of festivity. On nearing it, Rosa 
recognised in the driver, who walked 
beside it, the venerable merry-an- 
drew who had invited them up to his 
stage out of the tumult. It struck 
Rosa that she might at once requite 
his civility, and afford the highest 
pleasure to her friend Julius, by in- 
viting the old gentleman to favour 
them with a private performance at 
the Heronry, and she resolved to 
accost him accordingly. 

Mr Holmes (that was the merry- 
andrew’s name) appeared to entertain 
some delusive conceits respecting the 
appearance of his legs; for, not con- 
tent with exhibiting them to the 
public in the tight-fitting hose already 
spoken of, (which might have been 
justified on professional grounds,) he 
wore in private life black velveteen 
breeches and worsted stockings, with 
laced half-boots. He had also a calf- 
skin waistcoat, with long flaps, worn 
rather bald in some parts, and fastened 
with a row of blue glass buttons; a 
green shooting-jacket, with brass 
buttons; and a hat, with the nar- 
rowest brim ever seen on human 
head, except that of the Duke of 
Wellington, as represented in the 
authentic portraits of Mr Punch. 
The venerable man walked beside his 
horse with all the alacrity that might 
be expected from so experienced a 
tumbler, while his family travelled 
inside the yellow caravan. 

*“* Good morning to you,” said 
Rosa, as they passed him. ‘ Are 
you going far?” 

Mr Holmes turned round, and see- 
ing the young ladies, he stopped, 
brought his stockings together, till 
they formed but one perpendicular 
line, with the half-boots diverging in 
opposite directions at the bottom of 
it, and taking off his narrow- brimmed 
hat, he made a very flexible and 
elastic bow, without much apparent 
effort, though Orelia afterwards de- 
clared she heard his spine creak. 
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‘*Young ladies, your most obe- 
dient,” said Mr Holmes, in a thin, 
reedy voice, cracked partly with age, 
partly with continual playing Punch. 
‘““We are going, Deo volente, to 
Brixham, which is seven miles off.” 

‘And are you in a great hurry?” 
asked Rosa. 

‘“* Now, what earthly business can 
that be of yours, you little gossip? ” 
said the austere Orelia. ‘‘ Can’t you 
let the good man alone?” 

‘“* Why, he might come and perform 
to us, now he’s so close,” whispered 
Rosa, ‘‘and Juley would like it so 
much. Don’t you think, Mr Show- 
man, you could stop at this house you 
see between the trees here, and favour 
us with a performance? and we'll 
endeavour to repay your trouble.” 

‘* Time,” said the gallant though 
aged comedian, ‘tis only valuable to 
me for the purpose of obliging the 
ladies.” 

‘¢‘ And you are sure it won’t put 
you out of your way?” asked Rosa. 

‘“* Not at all,” said Mr Holmes; ‘‘I 
am accustomed to perform to the aris- 
tocracy, and I always prefer a discri- 
minating audience. I shall attend 
you with pleasure, ladies.” 

‘There now, Reley,” said Rosa, 
triumphantly ; “‘you see I’m not 
always wrong. Please to follow us, 
Mr Showman.” 

**Texpect to see you a columbine 
yet,” said Orelia, as they rode on. 

So it came to pass that Lady Lee, 
looking out of her window to see 
them arrive, beheld with surprise 
the yellow caravan with the green 
door, and Mr Holmes marching with 
a feeble stateliness of gait beside it, 
approaching her residence, and asked 
Mr Dubbley—who, encouraged by his 
conversation with Bagot, had taken 
an early opportunity of coming to 
call—what could be the meaning of 
it? The Squire, thus appealed to, 
left his seat in the background, and 
came to the window with such ner- 
vous haste, that her ladyship expected 
to see him go head foremost through 
the panes into a laurustinus bush on 
the lawn; but he was unable, though 
he rubbed his bald forehead till it 
shone, again, to account for the pheno- 
menon, otherwise than by considering 
it to be a piece of most particular 
impudence on the part of the tramp- 
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ers, entitling them to pains and 
penalties, which he, as a magistrate, 
was ready, in his ardour to oblige 
Lady Lee, forthwith to inflict. But 
Rosa’s entrance cut short these hos- 
tile designs, for, at her explanation, 
Lady Lee confided Mr Holmes and 
his family to the hospitality of the 
housekeeper, and decided that the 
performance should take place im- 
mediately after lunch, which was now 
waiting for the equestrians. 

While the two girls were slipping off 
their riding-dresses, they had a debate, 
principally conducted by Rosa, on the 
subject of the puzzling, mysterious, 
gentlemanly Corporal. Rosa was of 
opinion that he could be nothing short 
of a disguised nobleman, though she 
did not settle his precise rank in the 
peerage. Orelia said little, but, like 
the silent parrot, perhaps she thought 
the more. 

Mr Dubbley was attired in his 
choicest raiment for the visit, and 
smiled incessantly, frequently begin- 
ning sentences, and then leaving off 
in the middle, thus destroying any 
small chance his hearers might other- 
wise have had of divining his mean- 
ing, and hurriedly rubbing the bald 
part of his head, as if he were very 
hot, which indeed he seemed to be. 
But after a glass or two of wine he 
became more confident and coherent. 

“Fine day for riding,” said he to 
Orelia; ‘‘ uncommon fine—never saw 
a finer. Southerly wind and a cloudy 
sky. They say, you know, that when 
the wind is in the south, it blows the 
bait into the fish’s mouth.” 

“ And, therefore, ’tis a favourable 
day for riding, eh, Dubbley ?” quoth 
Bagot, smiling on the ladies. ‘* My 
friend Dubbley’s allusions are, per- 
haps, a little obscure sometimes.” 

The Squire, though he didn’t un- 
derstand Bagot’s speech, perceived 
the intention to make fun of him, and 
rubbed his forehead with a yellow 
silk pocket-handkerchief, till, between 
friction and the moisture produced 
by nervous agitation, it attained a 
very high degree of polish. 

‘* How can people say Mr Dub- 
bley’s not bright ?” whispered Orelia 
to Lady Lee. ‘I can see my own 
reflection in his forehead as plainly 
as in that dish-cover before him.” 

** Are you going on with your im- 


provements at Monkstone, Mr Dub- 
bley ?” asked Lady Lee. 

Mr Dubbley, at the moment the 
question was put, happened to be 
drinking some bottled ale, and, in his 
hurry to make reply, the fluid went 
the wrong way, and ran out again, 
partially through his nose. 

‘“* Going on capital well, my lady,” 
answered the Squire, as soon as he 
had done choking. ‘ There’s one 
thing I think you’d like most parti- 
cular—a summer-house on the plan 
of a Grecian pagoda, with a tur- _ 
pentine walk leading up to it, that 
takes you all round by the cabbage- 
beds, and along by the back of the 
stables.” 

‘¢ Are all your improvements con- 
fined to the exterior of Monkstone,” 
asked Lady Lee. 

“By no means,” answered the 
Squire; ‘‘ some of them are going on 
in the shrubbery. Your ladyship’s 
no conception what money I’ve spent 
on plants and bushes lately. I got 
a good many hints from Dixon, Sir 
Christopher’s head-gardener. There’s 
no better agriculturist than Dixon; 
and if ever he leaves Sir Christopher, 
T'll get him.to come to me. I’m no 
great hand myself at fancy gardening, 
though I'll grow marrowfat peas and 
early cabbages against any man for a 
ten-pound note.” 

‘* We're going to have a little con- 
juring presently, Mr Dubbley,” said 
Rosa. ‘Are you fond of that kind 
of amusement ?” 

‘* Mr Dubbley can’t do any juggling, 
I know,” said Julius, who was perched 
on a chair by his friend Rosa, with 
his eyebrows on a level with his 
plate. 

‘* How do you know that?” asked 
the Squire, smiling on him. 

‘* Because I heard Uncle Bag say 
yesterday that you were no con- 
juror,” said Julius. 

‘¢ Silence, you villain!” said Bagot, 
shaking his fist at him. ‘* Little boys 
should be seen, and not heard.” But 
Mr Dubbley took the insinuation 
quite literally. 

‘“¢ Very true,” said he, ‘* I’ve no turn 
for that sort of thing; I’m all plain 
and above-board. But I don’t mind 
seeing jugglers, though some of their 
tricks do make one think that they’ve 
sold themselves to the—to the old 
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gentleman,” said the Squire, adopting 
the most elegant periphrasis he could 
think of for the unmentionable word 
he had blundered on. 

“ Come,” said Rosa, ‘‘ as we’ve all 
finished, we'll go to see the perfor- 
mance.” 

Accordingly, they adjourned to an- 
other room, having a curtain drawn 
across one end, which being lifted, 
revealed the venerable conjuror at- 
tired in the same magical costume he 
was accustomed to appear in at fairs, 
Before him stood a box covered with 
a cloth, and, the audience being seated, 
Mr Holmes proceeded to execute sun- 
dry feats of legerdemain. But first 
he made a speech, cautioning them 
by no means to allow their attention 
to be withdrawn by any conversation 
he might address to them while exe- 
cuting his sleight-of-hand, as his 
remarks would be all made with a 
view of more easily deceiving their 
eyes, while their minds were thus 
distracted by his eloquence. This 


charming candour had a great effect 
on the audience, impressing them 
with a profound idea of the magician’s 
perfect good faith, and disposing them 


to be alert for the detection of his 
tricks, while they were more than 
ever convinced that their alertness 
must be baffled. 

There was nothing particularly new, 
or especially marvellous, in the per- 
formance, the feats being the same 
that Mr Holmes had been in the habit 
of exhibiting for the last half-century ; 
nevertheless, seldom had he performed 
to a more attentive or interested 
audience. The only people inclined 
to make any disturbance were Julius, 
who, seated in Rosa’s lap, broke out 
into shouts of delight, and struggled to 
rush behind the curtain after each feat 
that took his fancy ; and Miss Fillett, 
who, being nervous and somewhat 
superstitious, occasionally shrieked, as 
she stood behind among the other ser- 
vants, and then giggled hysterically. 

Among other feats, he borrowed a 
shilling from Mr Dubbley, and also 
his hat, which the Squire surrendered 
not without misgivings ; and, putting 
the shilling under the hat, requested 
that gentleman to remove the hat, 
when a guinea-pig appeared, to his 
great surprise and pleasure. Then 
the conjuror pretended not to know 
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what had become of the shilling, till, 
perceiving that Mr Dubbley was get- 
ting uneasy at the non-appearance of 
the coin, he directed him to look in 
the heel of his shoe, where it was 
found. ‘’Pon my life,” said Mr 
Dubbley, ‘*’tis quite incredulous! I 
couldn’t have believed it if I hadn’t 
seen it.” 

Afterwards he drew a circle on the 
floor with a bit of chalk, and requested 
Mr Dubbley—whom he appeared to 
consider a suitable neophyte—to place 
himself within it. But the Squire 
stood secretly in great awe of witch- 
craft, and had once seen Der Frey- 
schutz at the London opera; conse- 
quently, he hung back, dimly expect- 
ing that, in the event of his compliance, 
the room might suddenly be darkened, 
and himself surrounded by evil genii, 
summoning him to surrender his soul 
to the enemy of mankind. 

“ No, hang it, no!” said the Squire, 
wiping his forehead, and affecting to 
laugh knowingly, as the magician 
solemnly beckoned to him; ‘no, no, 
none of those tricks—one never knows 
what those fellows may be at.” But 
looking round, and seeing a half smile 
on Lady Lee’s face, while Julius at 
the same time nearly struggled him- 
self out of Rosa’s arms, in his eager- 
ness to be subjected to the magical 
influence, the Squire, saying ‘ Eh! 
well, never mind; but are you sure 
’tis all right ?—no humbug, you know,” 
adyanced lingeringly, and took up 
the position assigned him, with one 
foot at a time, amidst a suppressed 
chuckle from the servants; while 
Orelia, with her under lip a little pro- 
truded, and her mouth and nostril 
curved, looked at him with superb 
scorn. The only person who seemed 
to sympathise with him was Miss 
Fillett, who uttered two little shrieks 
as he entered the magic ring. Then 
the necromancer desired him to drink 
some wine-and-water from a charmed 
goblet, which he at first declined to 
do, till Mr Holmes himself sipped a 
little of it, assuring him ‘twas veri- 
table wine-and-water, such as he had 
drunk at lunch, when he was per- 
suaded to take it; and muttering, 
“ No tricks! damme, I’m a justice of 
the peace,” swallowed the contents. 
Then Mr Holmes took a bit of wood 
like a ruler, which he handed round 
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for inspection. ‘No deception, la- 
dies,” said he; and, applying it to 
various parts of the Squire’s person, 
proceeded to draw from his ear, his 
elbow, and the bald part of his head, 
as if he had been a barrel, the wine- 
and-water they had just seen him 
drink, receiving it in the goblet, and 
subsequently offering it to any person 
inclined to be sceptical. He was pro- 
ceeding with some more tricks when 
Mr Dubbley darted out of the circle, 
feeling his ear, and looking at the el- 
bow of his coat, while exclaiming— 
‘“No, hang it, ‘tis somebody else’s 
turn now—one of you try!” 

After some more feats, Mr Holmes 
set up Punch’s theatre, and performed 
the drama of that personage’s life, 
with some variations invented by 
himself. The dog Toby, a small 
grizzled cur with a white face, mis- 
behaved on this occasion, attacking 
Pick, Julius’s cat, who had followed 
his master into the room; but the 
valiant Pick, accustomed to lord it 
supreme over all the dogs of the 
household, received him with such 
a scientific one, two, on the nose 
and eyes, that the dog Toby re- 
treated howling, but presently re- 
turned to the charge, notwithstanding 
the formidable appearance of his an- 
tagonist, who suddenly swelled, tail 
and all, to double his ordinary size; 
whereupon Julius, slipping out of 
Rosa’s arms, rushed to the rescue, 
and administered a kick that caused 
Toby to relinquish his hostile intent 
of reprisal. 

The last part of the performance 
was the introduction of Mr Holmes’s 
little grandchild, about Julius’s age, 
who was brought in by his mother, 
a slatternly resigned-looking woman. 
The child, who was of a pale and 
serious aspect, was dressed in short 
drawers, pink hose, rosettes in his 
shoes, and a spangled doublet and 
girdle. He commenced by letting 
his legs slide out under him till they 
formed but one horizontal line, touch- 
ing the floor; next, resting on his 
heels and hands, he bent backwards, 
and picked up pins with his eyelids; 
shouldered one leg like a musket, 
and, turning both over his back, 
hopped on his hands like a frog — all 
with much sadness and solemnity. 
Julius was enchanted, and whispered 
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to Rosa that he should like to be able 
to do that, and to wear a spangled 
coat; but Rosa said she thonght he 
had better stick to his own line, which 
was the legitimate drama; for Julius 
could repeat, ‘*‘ My name is Norval,” 
“To be or not to be,” and “Is it a 
dagger?” with good emphasis and 
discretion, and with appropriate ges- 
tures—accomplishments which Rosa 
seized the opportunity to cause him at 
once to exhibit, while Mr Holmes 
looked on with a patronising air. 
Then Lady Lee, calling Julius to her, 
desired him to fetch some of his play- 
things, which, together with a large 
plum-cake, he was to bestow on the 
little boy—the poor little boy who 
had nobody to give him playthings ; 
and Julius forthwith endowed his 
young friend with the same, who re- 
ceived them without a smile, and 
handed them to his mother, who 
placed them under her shawl, and told 
him to thank the little gentleman. 

‘“‘T suppose that’s your daughter ?” 
said Lady Lee to Mr Holmes. 

‘““My daughter-in-law,” said Mr 
Holmes, bowing. 

‘* Does she perform in any way ?” 
inquired Lady Lee. 

Mr Holmes shrugged his shoulders 
with a somewhat contemptuous grim- 
ace. ** No talent,” said he; “* we tried 
her as a columbine at one time; but 
the dress—’tisn’t every one that can 
dress in tights,” (looking down with 
great pride on his own drumsticks,) 
and then added in a whisper, laying 
his finger on his nose, ‘ Thick, beefy, 
clumsy !” 

“ And the poor little boy?” said 
Lady Lee; “he looks sickly. Isn’t 
he well?” 

‘“‘ Not strong enough for the profes- 
sion, I’m afraid,” said Mr Holmes; 
“talent, but no stamina.” The pale 
mother sighed, and pressed the boy’s 
hand. Rosa noticed the action. 

““Why do you allow him to do 
these tricks if he is not able?” said 
Rosa to the mother ; “‘ it seems quite 
cruel.” But the woman gave her to 
understand it was quite against her 
wishes and prayers that the despotic 
Mr Holmes persisted in training the 
boy, notwithstanding a child of hers 
had previously died under_the discip- 
line. 

“Dear, how dreadful !—and such 
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an old man too! How old are you?” 
asked Rosa aloud of Mr Holmes. The 
woman hastily whispered to her that 
he didn’t like to be reminded of his 
age; and Mr Holmes affecting not 
to hear the question, the subject 
dropped. 

Mr Holmes, having now been re- 
warded so liberally as to call forth 
his very finest bow, and thanks in a 
set speech, prepared to depart. But 
first he was taken aside by the Squire, 
who had conceived the idea that some 
insight into the art of conjuring might 
raise him greatly in the estimation of 
society in general, and particularly 
in that of Lady Lee. 

‘* Ts it pretty easy, now ?” said the 
Squire, taking Mr Holmes confiden- 
tially by the lapel of his coat—* is it 
pretty easy, now, to learn those tricks 
of yours?” 

“That,” returned Mr Holmes, 
‘* depends very much on the natural 
capacity of the pupil.” 

“Oh!” said the Squire, who was 
somewhat doubtful of his own talents 
for acquiring anything not of a sport- 
ing nature; ‘‘ and did you ever teach 
anybody ?” 

*¢ Did I ever teach anybody?” re- 
peated Mr Holmes, gravely. ‘* You 
are not then aware, sir, that legerde- 
main is an extremely fashionable pur- 
suit?” 

‘6 Never heard of it before,” said 
the Squire, baffled by the long word. 
‘I’m talking of those tricks you’ve 
been showing us.” 

“‘ That is legerdemain,” said Mr 
Holmes, loftily. ‘* I have had the 
honour, sir, of instructing some of the 
first noblemen in the land in the art.” 

*¢ God bless me! ” cried the Squire; 
*¢ who would have thought it? And 
are your terms pretty reasonable ? ” 

Mr Holmes rubbed his chin thought- 
fully, and his nose also, for he could 
not easily rub one without the other. 
** Lord Thoroughpin” (a nobleman 
well-known in sporting and fashion- 
able circles) ‘‘ was my last pupil, and 
he paid me two guineas a lesson,” 
said he. 

** And did he learn it all in one 
lesson?” asked the Squire. 

“In three lessons, and with a good 
deal of private practice, he mastered 
one trick,” answered the showman. 

‘* Six guineas for one trick!” cried 
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the Squire; ‘* but you'd do it cheaper 
in the country, wouldn’t you? Hang 
it, no. I'll give up the idea,” he 
thought—* too expensive.” 

Bagot stept out, when the perform- 
ance was over, to have a little talk 
with Miss Fillett, whose co-operation 
he was anxious to secure in his de- 
sign upon Mr Dubbley. 

‘** Come here, Kitty,” quoth Bagot, 
beckoning her into the breakfast- 
room; ** you can be a sharp girl, if 
you like—deuced sharp. Now, if 
you'll just follow my advice, and say 
nothing about it to any of your gos- 
sips (the tongue, by Jove, is a devilish 
deal the worst part about you women, ) 
—if you'll be mum, and do as you're 
told, I'll make it worth your while. 
This shall be the first instalment, 
Kitty,” displaying a five-pound note. 

Kitty stood before him primly, with 
her hands in the pockets of her apron. 

‘“*T wish to ast one question, if 
you please, Colonel Lee,” said Miss 
Fillett. “ Is it anything that’s not 
proper for a respectable young female 
to do?” 

‘* Bother!” said Bagot; ‘ you 
know Mr Dubbley of Monkstone, 
who’s upstairs now ?” 

**T should think I did,” said Miss 
Fillett, “‘ and a saucy gentleman he 
is. I shall tell him a piece of my 
mind, the next time he winks his eye 
upon me.” 

‘* No, don’t mind him,” said the 
Colonel, grinning; ‘* he don’t mean 
any harm: he comes here to make 
love to your mistress.” 

‘* Ho, ho!” said Kitty, scornfully 
tossing up her head; ‘“ what’ll he 
take for his chance, I wonder? Dub- 
bley, indeed! Ho, ho!—the idea’s per- 
pisterous, Colonel.” 

‘“* Of course it is,” returned the Co- 
lonel ; ‘* but I don’t want him to know 
that. For certain reasons of my own, 
which don’t matter to. you—perhaps 
I’ve got a bet about it, perhaps I 
haven’t—but, for reasons of my own, 
I want him to think he’s got a chance ; 
and he’ll never think so if you don’t 
put it in his head. You can do that 
if you like.” 

Kitty nodded. 


** T could persuade 
him anythink,” said she; ‘t why, he 
ain’t got the wit of a child in some 
things.” 

** Of course you could,” said Bagot. 
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“ Well, just you put it in his head, 
every now and then, that his court- 
ship is going on swimmingly.” 

“* Hexcellent! ” exclaimed Miss Fil- 
lett; ‘** Dll engage to puff up his con- 
ceit so, that he'll make a hoffer in a 
week, if necessary.” 

“ Ah, but it’s not necessary,” said 
Bagot ; “* don’t you see, he’d get such 
a reply as would prevent him from 
trying his luck here any more, and 
there would be an end of the business. 
No; you must tell him to wait for 
your instructions, Kitty, as to the 
proper time for doing that. Play 


with him, Kitty. Tell him of remarks 
her ladyship has passed upon him, 
and make them warm or cold, as re- 
quired ; and the deuce is in it if you 
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don’t make something handsome out 
of him, besides what I shall give you; 
to say nothing of the fun of the thing. 
You love a little bit of mischief, 
Kitty, eh ?” 

Miss Fillett did not disown the soft 
impeachment, but rather confirmed it 
by at once entering into Bagot’s 
views, and accepting the bank-note 
as a retaining-fee, promising herself 
diversion as well as profit in the busi- 
ness. 

Mr Holmes having resumed the 
costume of ordinary life, and packed 
his stage-property into his caravan, 
together with his relations, now left 
the grounds, to disappear for some 
time both from the neighbourhood and 
from our story. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Bagot having, as he considered, 
done penance the greater part of the 
day in ladies’ society, resolved to in- 
demnify himself by a snug dinner in 
his own quarters. 

These were situated at the back of 
one of the wings of the house, and 
were fitted up in conformity with the 
taste of the inhabitant. The furniture 
was comfortable, and adapted for 
lounging; no infernal humbug about 
it, Bagot said. You might throw your 
leg over the arm of the chair, when 
you chose to adopt that position, 
without fear of a crash; and the legs 
of the table were not likely to give 
way if any one sat on it, or even if a 
convivial gentleman performed a war- 
dance thereon after dinner, as had 
happened once or twice during Ba- 
got’s occupancy. Some wine-glasses 
and tumblers stood on a shelf against 
the wall, together with a case of bot- 
tles, so that there was no necessity 
to summon a servant whenever he 
wanted a dram, which was fortunate 
for the servant. There were some 
pictures on the wall, recording various 
racing events, on one of which Bagot 
had made what he called a “ pot of 
money.” Whips and spurs were plen- 
tifally scattered about, with here and 
there a stray running-rein, bit, or 
martingale. For literature, there were 
& sporting newspaper and a scurrilous 
one, and two or three volumes, one of 
which contained the memoirs of an 
illustrious woman, who has confided 
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her love affairs to the public, and 
who, though never included in the list 
of popular authoresses, may justly be 
considered as belonging to the num- 
ber. Bagot had known this Messa- 
lina in his youth, and used to hint 
that he considered himself deuced 
lucky in not having his name stuck 
in the memoirs, though it is difficult 
to see how that could have affected 
his character. 

To this retreat Bagot had directed 
a snug dinner to be conveyed—mulla- 
gatawny soup, grilled turkey, and a 
saddle of mutton—intending to get 
through the evening as well as he 
could in his own society, which was 
to him, of an evening, a dreadful 
affliction. He used to say that, though 
Bagot Lee was a deuced good fel- 
low, he didn’t. know a more infernal 
bore to be alone with after dinner. 
On opening the door he was, there- 
fore, pleased as well as surprised to 
see a figure seated in an easy attitude 
before the fire. 

This unexpected visitor was a thin, 
wiry, rather tall man ; he had hollow 
cheeks, an aquiline nose, and a bronze 
complexion. His eye was greenish 
in colour, small, and open, so that 
you saw the full circle—and was un- 
softened by eyelashes, for he had 
none. The thin lips, being habitually 
drawn back, had created in his cheeks 
two rigid lines, reaching from his 
nostrils to below his mouth, and more 
strongly chiselled than his age, which 
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was about thirty, warranted. He had 
a thin crop of hair, and a prominent 
skull-like forehead. The expression 
was one of indomitable assurance, 
self-confidence, and recklessness, giv- 
ing one the idea that he was excel- 
lently well-pleased with himself, with- 
out having any great reason to be so. 

Mr Seager—that was his name— 
was a fast man; so fast, that he had 
long ago outrun the constable, that 
functionary having for many years 
toiled after him in vain. He betted a 
good deal, and generally won ; but his 
winnings, like the winnings of most 
knowing men, never seemed to enrich 
him. He lived altogether in public— 
at clubs, billiard-tables, and race- 
meetings—and thus possessed an enor- 
mous circle of acquaintance, at least 
two-thirds of whom were rather shy 
of him. But this state of social diffi- 
culty, where he had, as it were, to 
hold on to the edge of society with 
both hands to keep himself in posi- 
tion, gave him far more pleasure, by 
employing his prevailing qualities of 
impudence and vigilance, than he 
could possibly have found in a life of 
ease and popularity. 

However, there were some who 
considered him not a bad fellow in 
general, and, moreover, to be re- 
spected for his knowing qualities. 
** Cool hand, that fellow!” ‘ Devilish 
hard to get over him,”—such was 
the style of encomium passed on him 
by his panegyrists, of whom Bagot 
was one, though without any great 
reason; for if, among the numerous 
mischievous spirits that accompanied 
poor Bagot in his career through life, 
any one was especially entitled to be 
called his evil genius, that one was 
Mr Seager. 

Bagot looked up to Seager for the 
same reason that Dubbley looked up 
to Bagot—on account of his superior 
sagacity in sporting matters. Not but 
that Bagot’s intellect was just as acute 
as Seager’s, but he had drawbacks 
which Seager had not. For instance, 
Bagot was fond of the society he fre- 
quented, for its own sake. He was 
rather popular in it, and would have 
been sorry to risk his popularity by 
any act likely to lower him in the 
estimation of the world he lived in. 
In fact, though he had no very strong 
sense of honour, he had the fear of 
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public opinion, which is perhaps, with 
the majority, its not inefficient sub- 
stitute. Seager was careless of the 
good opinion of his associates, and 
only required their toleration, thus 
widening considerably his field of ac- 
tion ; for there are numerous acts on 
which the world, whether the sport- 
ing, the fashionable, or any other 
world belonging to our social system, 
may see fit to express a negative dis- 
approbation, without passing positive 
sentence on the offender. Bagot would 
sometimes lend money to a needy 
acquaintance who applied to him, not 
so much because he was really good- 
natured, as because he wished to 
possess the reputation of being so. 
Nobody ever detecfed Seager in the 
commission of any such error. In fact, 
Bagot, in all his transactions and habits, 
was under an influence that Seager, 
going among his fellow-men antagon- 
istically, as a spy enters an enemy’s 
camp, did not acknowledge ; and so it 
was that the latter, strong in his con- 
centrated selfishness, seldom met with 
his match in his own peculiar walk. 

‘“« Hillo! where did you come from, 
old chap? What the deuce brought 
you here?” was Bagot’s greeting. 

** I thought I should astonish your 
weak mind,” said Mr Seager, hold- 
ing out his left hand, without rising. 
“Tis rather a good joke, my coming 
to a place like this. Sit down and 
T’'ll tell you all about it. Don’t give 
yourself any trouble. I told them to 
lay the table for two.”’ 

“ Well, never mind telling me what 
brought you here now,” said Bagot; 
‘keep it till after dinner. I hate 
any bother just before dinner; here 
you are, and that’s enough.. Gad, 
Seager, I thought I was in for a soli- 
tary evening.” 

Mr Seager laughed a little hard, 
grim laugh, and after a pause re- 
peated it. 

“Excuse me, Lee, but I was 
thinking what you would do if you 
ever had the misfortune to be clapt 
into jail at any time—(and not so 
very unlikely, you know.) Four bare 
walls, a bed, and your own society. 
Damme, Lee, you'd go stark star- 
ing mad in a fortnight’s solitary. I'll 
take you seven to four you'd be a 
lunatic in thirteen days.” 

“ Stop that!” said Bagot, from the 
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inner room, where he had gone to 
wash his hands; “ I shall be obliged 
to you to find something pleasant to 
talk about;” and he growled out 
something not very flattering to Mr 
Seager’s tact in his choice of topics in 
general, but which was lost in the 
noise he made in the washing-basin. 
*¢ What sort of a book have you made 
for the next event?” 

“Capital!” said Seager, with an- 
other little hard laugh. “I may 
win seven thousand, and I can’t lose 
more than a pony, let things go as 
bad as they like. Good men, too ;— 
Broughton gave me fifty to one in 
twenties against Titbury when he was 
an outsider.” 

“ Lucky beggar!” said Bagot, ar- 
ranging his coat and sitting down, as 
the dinner was placed on the table. 
“Tf I could afford it, I'd give you a 
thousand a-year to make my book 
for me—and I don’t consider myself 
a bad hand, either. And how about 


the match with my lord?” 

** Beat him, of course,” said Seager; 
‘twas the best of eleven games, you 
know. Now, I think, out of the ele- 
ven I could have won nine if I chose, 


but I let him run away with five, 
and only won the match by a run 
of thirteen off the balls; consequence 
is, he’s all anxiety for another trial.” 

“In which, of course, you won’t 
gratify him, on any account,” said 
Bagot, chuckling. 

“Tm affecting shy at present,” 
said Seager. ‘‘ Told him ’twas all 
luck, and he could give me points. I 
really shouldn’t wonder ‘f I got odds 
from him in the end. His conceit of 
his own play is ridiculous, you know.” 

“Tf you don’t take that out of him, 
he’s incurable,” said Bagot. ‘ Did 
you make a pretty good thing of it?” 

‘* Pretty well,” returned Seager. 
“He paid up like a trump, and not 
before ’twas wanted, I can tell you, 
for I was precious hard up. By the 
by, Lee, I’m afraid I must dun you 
for that hundred and fifty.” 

“* Can’t you be quiet till after din- 
ner?” growled Bagot, laying down 
his knife and fork, highly disgusted. 
““T vow to gad ’tis enough to convert 
one’s victuals into poison, to be re- 
minded of such infernal matters just 
when one is beginning to feel a little 
comfortable.” 
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“ Quite right, old fellow—I apolo- 
gise. We will, as you say, postpone 
the subject, especially as that wasn’t 
the only cause of my coming. You 
must know I was considering the 
other night, at the club, what part 
of the country I should favour with 
my presence for a few weeks; for, 
owing to certain reasons, town was 
getting too hot for me; and, happen- 
ing to take up the paper, I stumbled 
on a paragraph stating that the —th 
dragoons were coming to Doddington. 
Now, I knew the regiment some years 
back, when they used to shake their 
elbows a little,” (imitating the motion 
of rattling a dice-box,) “‘ and it struck 
me I might live at free quarters with 
you, and perhaps do a little business 
with the bones” (Anglice, dice) ** at 
the same time. So here I am for a 
day or two, at any rate—and to-mor- 
row we'll knock up those fellows’ 
quarters.” 

“A deuced good move,” said Ba- 
got, ““and one I was intending to 
make myself. I dine with them to- 
morrow, and so shall you. Take 
some sherry, my boy!” 

When dinner was removed, both 
drew their chairs up to the fire, and 
helped themselves to a few glasses of 
wine, by way of formality, before 
setting into serious drinking. Both 
lit their cigars; but first Bagot rose, 
and, unlocking a drawer, came back 
with a bundle of notes, some of which 
he selected, and handed them across 
to his companion, saying—‘* There’s 
your money; now let’s have no more 
cursed dunning.” 

Mr Seager was pleasantly surprised, 
for he had not expected such prompt 
and satisfactory payment. His in- 
quiries drew from Bagot (who was 
rather proud of his own shrewdness, 
and anxious for the approbation of so 
good a judge as Seager) an account . 
of the mode in which he had obtained 
the supply. 

Seager sat for a little while silent, 
smoking vigorously. Bagot had pre- 
sented him with a congenial subject 
for thought. Presently he asked— 
“Ts this the only time you've tried 
the dodge?” 

“Why, ‘tis the only chance I’ve 
had,” answered Bagot. ‘ One doesn’t 
meet with rich greenhorns like Dub- 
bley every day.’ 
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** You must trot her ladyship out a 
little,” quoth Seager. ‘By Jove, 
old fellow, with such cards in your 
hand, you ought to make a good thing 
of it; but you'll want a friend to help 
you. A man like Dubbley may be 
managed single-handed, but two will 
be better another time. I’m your 
man. In the first place, there must 
be a little puffing—rich widow, great 
beauty, and all that sort of thing, in 
the George Robins style—which you 
couldn’t do yourself with decency. 
As I said, I’m your man, and you 
must do as much for me another time. 
When I want a man to pull the strings 
and set the machinery going, I shall 
look to you.” 

Bagot made no direct reply, not 
caring to entertain the subject, which 
(though Seager’s suggestions harmo- 
nised exactly with his own ideas on 
it) wore, certainly, rather a dirty 
aspect, when deliberately discussed. 
However, he thought there was, after 
all, no greater harm in borrowing 
money on these grounds than on any 
other ; for Bagot—like all men living 
beyond their means, who are not 
downright swindlers—in all his bor- 
rowings and extravagance, had some 
dim hazy notion of a grand settling 
day, when everything was to be made 
square, though he never succeeded in 
realising very distinctly the mode in 
which it was to be done. 

** What sort of a woman is this 
Lady Lee?” asked Seager, presently. 

‘* Why, between you and me, as 
friends,” returned Bagot, ‘“‘ I may say 
that I dislike her confoundedly—I 
always did. I think I should have 
disliked most women in her place, 
but I’ve special objections to her.” 

““ Why should you dislike any 
woman in her place?” asked Seager. 

“Why?” almost shouted Bagot— 
“why? Because when my poor 
nephew, Joe, married, he cut me out 
of the chance of the estate. If he 


hadn’t married, he couldn’t have had 
an heir.” 
‘* Decidedly not,” said Seager, with 


agrin. ‘So there’s a boy, is there? 
Good constitution, eh?” 

“Strong as a lion,” said Bagot; 
‘“‘and I’m glad of it. He’s a good 
little chap, and I don’t wish him any 
harm; but you must admit ‘twas 
enough to try a fellow’s temper to 
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find one’s-self cut out for the sake of 
a mewling soft-faced thing in petti- 
coats. "I'was done while I was in 
France, or I should have tried to stop 
it. However, Joe was so much 
younger than me, that I never ex- 
pected to outlive him. ’Tis since the 
poor fellow’s death that I’ve been 
most vexed by the thought of what 
I’ve been done out of.” 

“ Gad!” said Seager, “ after that, 
you needn’t trouble yourself to state 
your special objections to her. If 
she was the finest woman that ever 
stept, I consider it your duty to hate 
her like the devil.” 

‘¢ Besides,” said Bagot, ‘she’s as 
proud as Lucifer, and deuced sarcas- 
tic. You've no idea what I’ve got to 
put up with from her. IfI wasn’t a 
good-tempered fellow, I should tell 
her my mind pretty plainly. As it 
is, I can hardly help flaring up some- 
times.” 

‘Don’t do anything of the sort,” 
said Seager; ‘‘ you can do much bet- 
ter by keeping on good terms with 
her. If I were in your place, now, 
every time she offended me I'd put 
it in my pocket, and console myself 
with the thought of paying her off in 
a more profitable fashion than quar- 
relling. However, I’m glad to find 
that you'll be quite justified in consi- 
dering your own interest only in con- 
nection with her. Damme, Lee, if I 
think she’s entitled to the smallest 
consideration.” 

Bagot shook his head revengefully, 
and breathed hard. Between Seager’s 
speeches and his own potations, he 
saw his wrongs through a more in- 
flammatory medium than usual. His 
wrath seemed to make him thirsty, 
too, for his tumbler now began to be 
refilled with great frequency. Pre- 
sently Seager proposed a hand at 
écarté—and they accordingly com- 
menced playing. 

Bagot, when his head was quite 
clear—which it seldom was at this 
hour of the evening— played very 
well; but he was never a match for 
Seager, all whose soul, or instincts 
rather, were absorbed in the game. 
There was something feline in the 
expression of his hard unwinking eye, 
so round and bare of eyelashes, as it 
darted from his own cards to those 
which his adversary played out on 
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the table; while his mouth was re- 
tracted, and fixed in a grim half-smile. 
Winning or losing, his face wore the 
- game watchful look—whereas Bagat’s 
frown would deepen to a scowl over 
a bad hand; and, when fortune fa- 
voured him, he would rap down a 
succession of winning cards with 
somewhat boisterous exultation. 

At length Bagot’s potations, which 
were not in the least interrupted by 
the game, rendered the cards some- 
what misty and obscure to his sight. 
After having twice discarded his best 
trumps, and forgotten to mark the 
king, he threw down his hand, and 
pushed his chair away from the table. 

“Come, one game more!” said 
Seager. 

“No, sir!” said Bagot, sternly ; 
‘tno, sir! I’ve had enough of it, sir!” 

Seager perceived that Bagot had 
reached the turning-point in his drink, 
and was passing into the ferocious 
and quarrelsome stage, as he was 
always pretty sure to do after losing. 

‘¢ Well, leave it alone, then!” said 
Seager. 

‘“‘T shall leave it alone, sir, or I 
shall not leave it alone,” said Bagot, 


thickly, and with increased sternness 


and dignity. ‘I shall do exactly 
what I see fit, sir. Understand that 
I shall exercise my own discretion on 
that point, sir! and on every other, 
sir—every other, sir!” 

‘Well, don’t be savage, old fel- 
low,” said Seager. 

‘“‘T shall be savage, sir, or I shall 
not be savage, as I shall consider 
best!” returned the uncompromising 
Bagot, letting his voice slip into 
falsetto at every other syllable. 
** You’ve won your money, sir, and 
that’s enough for you! Never mind, 
sir! 

“You're a pleasant old boy,” said 
Seager, settling himself comfortably 
in his arm-chair. ‘I think I'll smoke 
a cigar.” 

Bagot mixed another tumbler of 
grog, breathing hard all the time. 
Seager was accustomed to his little 
irregularities of temper about this 
hour of the night, and didn’t take 
much notice ofhim. Presently Bagot 
commenced again. 

“Old boy!” repeated Bagot, slow- 
ly, and with utterance not the most 
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fluent ; ‘‘ will you have the goodness, 
sir, to inform me who you called old 
boy? Might I request information 
on that point, sir?” The dignity 
with which this question was put was 
not to be surpassed. 

“Never mind, old fellow,” said 
Seager, puffing away at his cigar, 
“you shall be as young as you like.” 

“No, sir,” said Bagot, rapping 
slowly on the table with his knuckles, 
and glaring at the stopper of the de- 
canter before him as if it were the 
offending party. ‘‘ No, sir—excuse 
me—lI shall not be as young as I like; 
I shall be no younger than I am, sir, 
at your bidding, nor at any other per- 
son’s—not an hour, sir !—not an hour, 
sir!” repeated Bagot, in every sen- 
tence remaining longer in the treble 
before descending to the bass, and 
slowly bringing his gaze round till it 
rested grimly on his guest. ‘* Your 
conversation, sir, is unpleasant, and 
your manner is quarrelsome. I regret, 
sir, to be compelled to leave you;” 
and poor Bagot rose with difficulty, 
and made unsteadily towards the door 
of his bedroom. Having with some 
difficulty opened it, he paused a mo- 
ment on the threshold, and, glaring 
on Seager, said—‘' You shall hear 
from me, sir, through a friend, in the 
morning ” — after which he disap- 
peared, and was presently heard 
snoring heavily. 

‘* Shocking old fool when he’s 
screwed,” said Seager, throwing his 
cigar into the fire, and going off to 
his bedroom, where he slept comfor- 
tably and quietly ; while poor Bagot, 
the victim of a troop of nightmares, 
puffed and gasped the livelong night, 
through his hot, parched, open mouth, 
in a slumber that looked not very 
unlike strangulation. 

The next morning Bagot submitted 
rather sulkily to Mr Seager’s not very 
refined badinage on the subject of his 
intemperance on the previous night. 
They went over the stables together 
—afterwards rode out; and, on re- 
turning, played billiards, and drank 
cold brandy -and-water till it was time 
to dress and proceed to Doddington, 
to dine with the dragoons—whither 
they went in a dog-cart, and enjoyed 
themselves as will appear in the next. 
chapter. ° 
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SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTERS TO THE HISTORY OF JOHN BULL. 


CHAPTER I. 


HOW THE JUGGLER PROPOSED TO LOWER THE TEN-BAR GATE $} 


AND HOW HE GOT RID OF 


PROTOCOL. 


Tue old proverb says, that it is 
easier to make a fortune than to keep 
one. What truth there may be in 
this I cannot say, as I have never 
been able to realise the experiment ; 
but this much is certain, that the Jug- 
gler, who was, as you may remem- 
ber, some time head-steward of Squire 
Bull’s household, contrived to lose 
his place in a very foolish manner. 
For a considerable time everything 
had been quiet on the estate; and 
even on the farm that lies on the 
other side of the pond, there was 
less disturbance than usual. Not 
that Donnybrook or Shillelah loved 
Squire Bull one whit more than for- 
merly, for they still cursed and abused 
him over their usquebaugh with the 
ferocity of tiger-cats; but recent 
events had inspired them with a 
wholesome awe of the police, whose 
truncheons were found to be the most 
weighty and powerful expounders of 
the dignity of the law. Dick Devils- 
dust, who had all the will to be a 
mischievous creature, had lost credit 
even in the villages, on account of his 
absurd and diabolical proposition to 
poison poor Dragon the house-dog, 
and to do away with the police, 
watchmen, and gamekeepers. Even 
the more rascally and lewd of the 
villagers who used to whoop and 
hollo in the tail of Dick, now began 
to think that the police, after all, 
might be of some sort of service. 
For there had been strange doings on 
Baboon’s estate, where young Nap, 
of whom I have already spoken, was 
carrying matters with a higher hand 
than any squire in Christendom. For 
example, he had clapped an embargo 
on all newspapers except one of his 
own, which of course contained no- 
thing but landations of his glory, 
invariably giving him the title of 
Esquire, to which he. had no more 
pretensions than to that of the Cham 
of Tartary. Then he laid hold of 


some of the moveables which poor 
old Philip Baboon had left behind 
him in his hurry to escape; and 
these Master Nap attempted quietly 
to appropriate, alleging them to 
be steward’s perquisite. And when 
some of the servants looked glum at 
these doings, and hinted that he was 
rather exceeding the limits of his 
commission, what should Nap do but 
have them seized in their beds, and 
immediately conveyed to the watch- 
house! A few of the tenants who 
ventured to remonstrate against this 
violent conduct, were incontinently 
knocked on the head; and at length 
throughout the whole Baboonery, no 
man durst call his life his own, except 
by the permission of Nap. 

Now, although the old law-suit 
between Squire Bull and the proprie- 
tors of the Baboonery had long ago 
been settled, Master Nap did not 
hesitate to state, over his cups, that 
he would take the very first oppor- 
tunity that presented itself, of picking 
a hole in the judgment. ‘* Look ye, 
Mounseers!” he would say to his 
pot-companions, ‘* Mum’s the word 
at present; but if ever I am put into 
full possession of the Baboonery—and 
who has so good a title to it ?—we 
shall see if there are not some matters 
of accounting still between us and 
Squire Bull. Personally, I don’t owe 
him any grudge, for the old cur- 
mudgeon has always been civil to me; 
but I can’t forget my poor uncle! 
After all, Mounseers, that was the 
man for the Baboonery! What fon 
there was in those days, when he used 
to pop over the bounding marches, 
without as much as a word of notice, 
break open the house of any of the 
neighbouring squires, help himself to 
the best in the cellar, and carry off 
the plate and pictures! Ah, well! 
we may live to see such times again. 
Just you get the tenantry to acknow- 
ledge me as Squire, and I'll show you 
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a trick or two worth seeing. What 
could be easier than to cross the canal 
one of those fine nights, and have a 
rummage over Bullockshatch? No 
want there of silver-tankards and such 
like gear, I can tell you! I wouldn’t 
wish better sport between this and 
Epiphany, than the sacking of one 
of Bull’s villages! And it would not 
be so difficult neither—for there are 
not many boats on the canal, and 
some of his servants, I hear, are 
mighty angry at the number of game- 
keepers he maintains. Number, in- 
deed! I, simple as I sit here, would 
be ashamed if I could not count ten 
for one of his. But let them go on, 
my lads! Deviisdust is an excellent 
fellow, and is playing our game 
famously. If he gets his own way, 
Bullockshatch will soon be as open as 
@ common; and then, hey, for a 
moonlight visit!” At this you may 
be sure that the rogues his comrades 
—and they were as disreputable a set 
as ever crossed the threshold of a 
spunging-house—shouted like demo- 
niacs, and emptied their pitchers to 
the health of “* Squire Nap, and long 
life to him, and may we see him soon 
in Bullockshatch ! ” 

Now these things were not so pri- 
vately done, but that some rumour of 
them got across the canal, and spread 
among John Bull’s tenantry, who, 
very wisely, thought the hint too valu- 
able to be disregarded. So that when 
Dick Devilsdust got up one fine fore- 
noon upon a herring*barrel to hold 
forth, as usual, against the police, and 
volunteer, as he often did, to undertake 
the whole. defence of Bullockshatch, 
he was saluted with such a volley of 
groans that his face became the colour 
of putty. ‘* Do you want to see us 
all murdered?” cried one. ‘* Does 
he think we have no regard for our 
wives?” cried another. ‘ Fling him 
over!” shouted a third. ‘ To the 
pump with him!” roared a fourth. 
And if Dick had not, with marvellous 
celerity, absconded, the odds are, that 
he would have acquired some practi- 
cal knowledge of the mean tempera- 
ture of a horse-pond. After this hap- 
pened, a considerable change became 
apparent in his conduct. He did not 
go about the villages haranguing as 
heretofore, but confined himself very 
much to the under-servants’ room, a 
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corner of which he and his friend Ben- 
digo, the fighting Quaker, had ma- 
naged to appropriate to themselves. 

Now, although a large number of 
the most respectable members of the 
household had very little confidence 
in the Juggler, they were contented to 
let him remain as steward, without 
molestation, so long as he conducted 
himself discreetly, Hippopotamus, 
who, as you know, was the bearer of 
Peter’s famous map, had received a 
hint to take care what he was about ; 
and accordingly, that mysterious in- 
dividual was seldom seen by daylight, 
preferring to take the air in company 
with the bats and the owls. So that 
one would have supposed the Juggler’s 
berth to be a very easy one—his sole 
duties being to keep the account- books, 
to draw the rents, and to see that the 
servants did their duty. But the 
latter item was, in reality, far more 
difficult than it appeared. 

The Juggler had some good points 
in his composition, and amongst the 
best of these was his exceeding at- 
tachment to his own friends and re- 
latives, which he invariably exhibited 
by promoting them to the best-paid 
offices in the household. In this way 
he had quartered no end of his imme- 
diate kindred upon Squire Bull, as 
also every harpy connected with Mat- 
o’-the-Mint. They had, indeed, the 
very pick of the liveries, and swag- 
gered through the servants’-hall, and 
in the court-yard, like so many popin- 
jays, to the intense disgust of those 
who had better claims upon the Squire. 
Gray, however, who was an obstinate 
fellow, and held a high place in the 
household, gave the Juggler to under- 
stand that there must be limits to this 
kind of appropriation; and that he 
and his friends, being fairly entitled 
to a share of the patronage, would 
ride rusty unless it was equitably 
divided. “ I’ll tell you what it is, Jug, 
my boy,” quoth Gray, ‘ I’ve no objec- 
tions to your looking after your friends 
—that’s all right, proper, and natural— 
but you'll excuse me if I do the same. 
Mind this, I don’t want to see any of 
those low fellows promoted, and very 
sorry should I be to sit as trencher- 
fellow with Devilsdust or Hum —I 
don’t think it would be for the credit 
of our worshipful master, Squire Bull 
—though that is a minor considera- 
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tion—to let them have charge of any 
of the books; and I am quite ready 
to join you in keeping them out. But 
as somebody or other must be in, you 
can’t blame me if I look to the balance 
of power, as our friend Protocol says, 
and insist on having, at all events, a 
right to one-half of the nest.” Upon 
these terms the bargain was struck ; 
and so rigorously was it adhered to, 
that in a very short time Protocol 
was almost the only man of the set 
who was not nearly related either to 
the Juggler or to Gray. 

Of course this caused most hide- 
ous dissatisfaction in the household, 
especially amongst that division 
of the servants who were in the 
habit of supporting the Juggler 
whenever any domestic discussion 
arose. Devilsdust, Bendigo, and 
Hum, in particular, were absolutely 
frantic. They had been the first 
to recommend the removal of the 
tolls on the outskirts of the estate— 
a scheme which the Juggler only 
adopted as a means of gaining the 
stewardship—and they thought it 
monstrously hard that, in matters of 
emolument, they should be passed 
over for the sake of a parcel of fel- 
lows who had no earthly claim, on the 
score of intellect, to consideration. 
So, after divers meetings at a secret 
pothouse of their own, where they 
held a sort of masonic club, they 
determined to let the Juggler know 
that they would stand this sort of 
nonsense no longer; and that, if they 
were not advanced to some offices of 
trust, he might whistle in vain, on 
the next occasion of emergency, for 
their support. Nay, they went fur- 
ther than this; for, as the more re- 
spectable body of the servants, who 
had the Squire’s interest really at 
heart, seemed unwilling to disturb the 
Juggler so long as he abstained from 
committing any extraordinary indis- 
cretion—these pestilent fellows were 
bent upon making him do something 
which would cause an uproar in the 
household, and possibly accelerate his 
ruin. It must be confessed that their 
plan of action was rather cleverly 
devised. They began to grumble— 
not together, but separately—about 
the ten-bar gate, which, twenty years 
before, the Juggler had got erected in 
the Squire’s avenue. Some said that 
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it was too high—others that it was 
too narrow. One fellow hinted that 
a number of private keys had been 
issued by which it might be unlocked; 
another complained that the lock was 
entirely rusty. In short, every kind 
of objection was taken to that unfor- 
tunate gate, which the Juggler had 
over and over again declared to be 
the consummation of human ability 
and design. 

If anything less than the steward- 
ship had been at stake, it is very 
likely that the Juggler might have 
asserted the infallibility of his handi- 
work. But his fears overcame his 
judgment. So, putting on his spec- 
tacles, he, one day, in sight of the 
whole household, walked down to the 
gate, and commenced a close inspec- 
tion. ‘* Hum—ha!” quoth he, after 
having poked about the ironwork for 
a while, “‘ there may possibly be some 
defects here. When we put up the 
ten-bars, I remember we meant them 
to be a wholesome stimulus to activity. 
Here—you, sir!” cried he to a sca- 
venger who was sweeping the avenue 
without—‘‘ do you think you could 
vault over these ten-bars?” ‘* Blow- 
ed if I could!” replied the scavenger, 
but I knows I could kiver five.” 
‘* What intelligence! what patriot- . 
ism!” remarked the Juggler, turning 
to his friend Gray, who, to say the 
truth, showed no symptoms of frater- 
nisation with the sweeper on the other 
side—‘*why should this splendid 
specimen of humanity be debarred 
from having a pluck at the Squire’s 
acacias? Is he not a man and a 
brother? I say, my man—do you not 
feel an earnest desire, an aspiration, 
a longing for the noblest privilege of 
a freeman—the right of walking in 
the lawn?” ‘ Rot the lawn!” re- 
plied the excluded operative, “I 
wants cheap ’baccy, and cheap beer, 
and no taxes; and I wants to have 
the salaries of them buffers of servants 
reduced!” And he strode away with 
his broom. 

The Juggler gave a sigh, and fum- 
bled in his waistcoat pocket for his 
peas. ‘‘ There is something wrong 
here,” he remarked to Gray, ‘‘ and I 
doubt very much whether that lad is 
entitled, as yet, to be admitted within 
the pale of civilisation. His ideas, if 
carried into effect, would play the 
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devil with the Squire’s revenue, and, 
what is worse, with our perquisites ; 
and the mischief of it is, that he has 
some show of reason in what he says, 
since we consented to a relaxation of 
the toll-duties on the limits of the 
estate. But never mind. We can’t 
defend the gate now—that’s clear. 
Devilsdust is bent upon having it 
down, so the next best thing we can 
do is to propose a kind of turnstile. 
Mayhap the upper servants may make 
a row about it, but in the long-run we 
shall carry the day.” ‘ Master Jug- 
gler,” replied Gray, sourly, “* you may 
do as you like, but you are on the 
wrong tack. You and my father 
settled that matter of the ten-bar gate 
between yourselves, and if you choose 
to throw it down, I am not answer- 
able for the consequences. Only ob- 
serve this as warning—you shall not 
play Mordecai if I am selected as 
Haman!” And, with these agree- 
able remarks, the fellow-servants 
parted. 

Not long after this, the Juggler 
called the servants together, and 
addressed them as follows :—‘* My 
lads—I hear that some of you have 


been making considerable complaints 
about the ten-bar gate, down yonder 
in the avenue, and I don’t wonder at 
it. You see it has stood there now 
for a matter of some twenty years, 
and has suffered damage from the 


weather. Timber here, who knows 
something about these matters, says 
that, in his judgment, one-half of it 
is rotten ; so, if it be agreeable to you, 
I shall just give orders to the house- 
carpenter to remove five of the bars, 
which will be a great improvement, 
and leave after all a tidy little gate 
which a child might leap over on a 
donkey.” No sooner were the words 
out of his mouth, than there arose an 
awful hubbub; some of the servants 
protesting that a five-barred gate 
would not keep out the gipsies, and 
others maintaining that it would be 
far better to do away with the gate 
altogether. As for the tenantry on 
the estate, or even the villagers, they 
took no interest whatever in the ques- 
tion; for the ten-bar gate was no 
obstacle to any person of respecta- 
bility, and most of those who had 
the entry were of opinion that the 
state of the Squire’s pleasure-grounds 
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would not be improved by the 
change. - 

In short, the Juggler very soon per- 
ceived that he had made an infernal 
blunder ; but being a pigheaded crea- 
ture, he could not be brought to con- 
fess it. So he went on taking esti- 
mates for the work, just as if he really 
believed that he would be allowed to 
execute it. Those who knew him 
best say that, about this time, his 
temper became horribly soured. He 
never had been very agreeable in the 
servants’ hall, but now he was snap- 
pish and morose, and it was impossi- 
ble to get from him a polite answer 
to a civil question. Also he became 
woundily jealous of the other servants, 
having somehow or other got a crotchet 
into his head that they were hatching 
a conspiracy against him. His sus- 
picions lighted principally upon Gray 
and Claretson, who he thought wanted 
to get rid of him, and, for anything I 
know to the contrary, he may have 
been right enough in his conjecture. 
For this much is certain, that, for his 
own sake, nobody wished to see him 
continued in the stewardship; and the 
only follows who backed him zealous- 
ly, were some pitiful rogues who knew 
very well that no other steward would 
give them wages or employment. But 
as he durst not quarrel with Gray, 
he resolved to vent his spleen upon 
somebody else, and, to his own infinite 
misfortune, selected Protocol as the 
victim. 

Barring his eccentricities, Protocol 
was by far the cleverest fellow in the 
household. He had charge of the 
Squire’s correspondence with the 
neighbouring proprietors; and al- 
though, as we have seen in the case 
of young Otho, he sometimes be- 
haved very badly, yet he had a 
facility of skipping out of scrapes 
which was truly remarkable. In the 
servants’ hall he was a great favourite; 
for he could crack a joke or empty a 
bottle with the best of them; and 
though he was as selfish as an oyster, 
you could not help laughing at the 
fanny way in which he confessed his 
villanies. Proto, who knew more 
about Squire Bull’s stewards than any 
other man living—for he had taken 
wages under them all—regarded the 
Juggler with intense contempt. He 
even made no scruple in expressing 
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his opinion that he was an incapable 
little jackanapes, who could not turn 
to any proper purpose the small allow- 
ance of brains with which he had been 
gifted by nature. He even went 
further than this, for, in clear violation 
of the rules of the household, he 
asserted his right to keep his corre- 
spondence, though about Squire Bull’s 
matters, to himself; and would not 
even show it to the steward. 

All this was reported to the Juggler 
by two or three dirty rogues who had 
an especial spite at Protocol because 
he was so much cleverer than them- 
selves. Still, he pretended to take no 
notice ; until one afternoon, Protocol, 
who was then a little excited, made an 
unfortunate speech, in answer to an 
address presented to him by some 
tatterdemalions on the subject of 
Squire Ferdinando’s affairs, which the 
Juggler instantly fixed on as an act of 
domestic treason. So, without one 
minute’s delay, he rushed to the study 
where Squire Bull was sitting, and 
stated, in a most resolute manner, that 
either Protocol or he must leave the 
house. 

“I’ve submitted to his insolence 


long,” said the Juggler, affecting to 
wipe away a tear; ‘‘ and had he only 
affronted me, I am sure I would rather 
have gone down to my grave in silence 
than have vexed my honoured mas- 


ter! But how can I hold my peace 
when I behold him making mischief 
between your noble self and your 
oldest and surest friends? He has 
absolutely gone the length of insult- 
ing the excellent Esquire North. 
Ferdinando declares that he will not 
call again at Bullockshatch so long as 
that varlet is in your service. Nick 
Frog hates him like poison; and be- 
tween ourselves "—here the Juggler 
lowered his voice to a whisper—‘ I 
have more than a suspicion that he 
has been privately trafficking with 
Peter!” 

“‘ Bless my soul, that’s serious in- 
deed!” cried the Squire, who never 
heard the name of Peter mentioned 
without experiencing a spasm in his 
midriff. “ But I can’t take your bare 
word in a matter of this kind—have 
you any proof to show ?” 

“* Ay, there’s the rub!” quoth the 
Juggler. ‘‘He has the impudence to 
declare that he won't allow me, who 
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am your honour’s steward—I may al- 
most say your vicegerent—to look 
over his letter-books, or to know any- 
thing that he is doing. For all I can 
tell, he may have mortally offended 
half the squires in: the county, and 
got your honour involved in a dozen 
—e but if it is your honour’s 
wi -. 

‘* My will, puppy ?” roared John. 
‘* T should think I have paid too much 
already for these accursed lawsuits to 
be ready to provoke another! Ho 
there—you fellow, Timber, or what- 
ever your name is—just tumble up- 
stairs, will you, and desire Mr Proto- 
col to come here immediately with his 
letter-book. Tell him that the steward 
is with me.” 

Presently Protocol entered, with a 
countenance as meek as a nun’s. 

“‘ Was it your pleasure, sir, to re- 
quire my presence ?” 

‘‘ Yes, surely,” said the Squire. 
‘¢ What the mischief is this you have 
been doing, Protocol? The Juggler 
here says that you have taken it upon 
yourself to write threatening letters 
to my neighbours without consulting 
him—I’m sure I never heard a word 
of it—and that you have been col- 
leaguing with that horrid old knave, 
Peter. How’s this, eh?” 

** As for intriguing with Peter,” 
said Protocol, quite quietly, “‘ I pray 
your worship to remember that it was 
not J who advised that Mat-o’-the- 
Mint should be sent on a visit to Ma- 
caroni, which, as I take it, was the 
commencement of that unlucky busi- 
ness. Neither was I favoured with 
an inspection of that accurate map of 
your worship’s estate, marked with 
certain crosses, which Master Matthew 
is said to have approved of. It rather 
strikes me that, if you wish for infor- 
mation on those subjects, Mr Juggler 
is capable of enlightening you.” 

I wish you could have seen the 
Juggler’s face when he received this 
home-thrust. He actually chattered 
with rage and apprehension. 

*‘ As to my correspondence with 
your friends and neighbours,” conti- 
nued Protocol, with a graceful bow, 
‘“* that is, and ever has been, open to 
your worship’s inspection. If, in the 
course of negotiation, some matters 
of a peculiarly delicate nature have 
not been submitted to the considera- 
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tion of your steward, that circum- 
stance, so far from being construed 
into an act of disrespect to the wor- 
shipful Squire Bull, ought rather to 
be viewed as arising from the deep 
responsibility I feel in everything re- 
lating to his honour. The letters, to 
which, as I presume, the respectable 
Mr Juggler has alluded in his con- 
versation with your worship previous 
to my being honoured with a sum- 
my were certainly not laid before 
im— 

‘Your worship hears that? He 
confesses it!” cried the Juggler. 

* And for this reason,” continued 
Protocol, calmly, ‘* that they are 
written in the Illyrian, Croatian, 
Bessarabian, and Morlachian lan- 
guages, with none of which, in so far 
as I know, is my learned friend ac- 
quainted. But in case I should be 
erroneously informed upon that point, 
I now take the liberty of handing him 
an exact transcript of the documents 
in question ;” and so saying, he ten- 
dered a huge packet of papers to the 
Juggler. 

* Come, that sounds fair enough,” 
said the Squire. ‘* Read them aloud, 
Johnny, and let us hear what they 
are all about.” 

He might as well have asked the 
Juggler to try his hand at a version 
of the Pentateuch. Of all the infernal 
pothooks that ever were seen, these 
seemed the most crabbed. He could 
not even make out a single letter. 

“T see!” said the Squire, good- 
naturedly, ‘ the little man is a good 
deal bothered. Take them to your 
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office, Juggler, and let somebody help 
you to a translation. And now, that 
all is explained, do, for any sake, let 
us have peace in the household.” 

‘Tn order, sir, that that desirable 
object may be attained,” said Proto- 
col, with the dignity of a bashaw, “I 
am about to make a vast sacrifice. 
Forty years have wellnigh elapsed 
since I first had the honour of serving 
you, and forty more, were I to live so 
long, could not obliterate my sense of 
gratitude. Something I have done, 
however imperfectly; but of that it 
becomes me not to speak. Had it 
been left to myself, dear and honoured 
master, I would willingly have died 
in your service. But honour is a 
flower too tender to brook even the 
breath of calumny. I have enemies 
—well, I yield to them. I now re- 
sign my office; and whatever may be 
my future fate, believe me that my 
last prayer shall be that your chair 
may be surrounded by none less faith- 
ful and true than the undersigned.” 

And with a deep reverence Protocol 
left the room. 

‘“‘ Resigned!” ejaculated the petri- 
fied Juggler. ‘* Well, that is a stun- 
ner!” 

“You may go down stairs, sir!” 
said Squire Bull, sternly ; ‘* you see 
what you have done.” 

The Juggler obeyed. On descend- 
ing, he found Protocol standing in the 
lobby. 

“ Just see where you will be, a 
month from the present time, my fine 
fellow!” remarked Protocol. The 
Juggler burst into a cold sweat. 


CHAPTER IL. 


HOW PROTOCOL GOT RID OF THE JUGGLER; 


Protocol, however,—though he had 
certainly, to the astonishment of every 
one, resigned his office,—by no means 
left the house. On the contrary, he 
appeared in servants’-hall as usual, 
took his commons with them, and 
appeared as merry as @ grig. Had 
you seen him there, you would have 
thought him to be the blandest, most 
benevolent, and kind-hearted crea- 
ture in the world. Neither by look, 
sign, nor word, did he betray any 
symptoms of dissatisfaction; nay, 
when the Juggler got up after dinner 
to make a speech, as was the usual 


AND HOW MANLEY WAS MADE STEWARD. 


custom, Protocol was observed to 
cheer him with great cordiality ; in 
so much that a few simple souls de- 
clared themselves to be mightily edi- 
fied by his Christian forbearance, and 
thought that the Juggler had com- 
mitted a vast blunder in parting with 
so estimable a colleague. Devilsdust, 
Bendigo, and the rest of that gang, 
were not altogether imposed on by 
appearances; but, concluding that 
Protocol must inwardly cherish feel- 
ings of intense revenge against the 
Juggler, they delicately insinuated 
that, if he were so pleased, they would 
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have no objections to put themselves 
under his guidance, and make a grand 
attack upon the steward, who, they 
said, had used him most scurvily. 
Protocol, however, declined their 
advances with the serene smile of 
a martyr, protesting that his sole 
anxiety was for the prosperity of the 
estate; and that, in reality, the ab- 
dication of office was a vast relief to 
his mind. He might just as well 
have said that a dram-drinker of forty 
years’ standing was anxious to become 
atee-totaller; but Protocol was never 
so great as when he had to deal with 
a paradox. 

It so happened that, at that time, 
the principal subject for discussion in 
servants’-hall, was a proposal for 
swearing in a number of the young 
lads on the estate as special con- 
stables. The recent proceedings in 
the Baboonery had left no doubt in 
the mind of any sane man, that com- 
mon prudence required an increase 
of the number of watchmen and 
gamekeepers on Bullockshatch; and 
even Devilsdust, as we have seen, 
was compelled to hold his tongue. 
But there was some difficulty about 
the details. The Juggler, whose 
mental optics had a decided squint, 
somehow or another took up the idea 
that no special constable ought to be 
required to do more than guard his 
own house—an office which any man 
would be likely to perform whether 
he was a constable or not. It was 
demonstrated to him, but in vain, 
that the only use of having these 
special constables at all, was to make 
them, in case of necessity, perform 
the duty of the regular watchmen in 
case these latter might be summoned 
elsewhere; and that a constable 
should be empowered to act, not only 
in his own township, but over the 
whole of Bullockshatch. However, 
you might as well attempt to cart 
away the Goodwin Sands as to rea- 
son the Juggler out of one of his 
crotchets. The better class of the 
servants did what they could to per- 
suade him; but all was of no use. 
He even declared that, if his views 
were not adopted, he would wash his 
hands of the whole matter, and let 
the people of Bullockshatch defend 
themselves in any way they pleased, 
in case Nap, in one of his drunken 
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frolics, should venture to cross the 
canal. 

This was by far too serious a busi- 
ness to admit of paltering. The Juggler 
was told, over and over again, that 
the safety of the estate was a consi- 
deration of the first importance, and 
that nothing could be allowed to 
supersede it. Such was by no means 
his view. Now that Protocol was his 
enemy, he thought that he durst not 
take a single step without the con- 
currence of Devilsdust and his allies, 
forgetting altogether that those very 
fellows owed him a most bitter grudge, 
for having excluded them from parti- 
cipation in any of the offices or per- 
quisites of the household. Had he 
chosen to take the advice of the more 
respectable servants, who were ready, 
though disagreeing with him on many 
points of domestic economy, to have 
backed him to the utmost in any 
measure for the security of Bullocks- 
hatch, he might have snapped his 
fingers, not only at Devilsdust, but 
at the whole of creation. However, 
his conceit was such, that he hated 
advice worse than colchicum ; in fact, 
he was like the Irish pig, which will 
only go forward when you pull it 
vehemently by the tail. 

When the discussion first came on 
in servants’-hall, Protocol was as 
quiet as a mouse. Nobody could 
form the least idea of the real nature 
of his sentiments. He nodded blandly 
in acquiescence to every argument 
that was brought forward, but it was 


“especially remarked that-he never 


committed himself by a single cheer ; 
nor was it until the Juggler, who had 
drunk three or four glasses of bad 
Cape wine, by way of fortifying him- 
self for the task, had announced, in a 
moment of excitement, that if any 
change in the disposition of the spe- 
cial constables should be resolved 
upon, he would that instant throw up 
his stewardship, that a peculiar gleam 
of satisfaction was seen to animate 
the eye of Protocol. He knew then 
that the bird was beneath his net. 
So, with a great appearance of bland- 
ness and self-sacrifice, he rose. He 
regretted extremely, he said, that his 
beloved friend the steward, had, upon 
this one most important point of the 
general safety of the estate, com- 
mitted a most grievous error. His 
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heart wept tears of blood at the an- 
nouncement—about which there could 
be no mistake—that, if this point of 
the scheme were not carried, Squire 
Bull must be prepared to look out for 
another steward. Nothing, since his 
infancy, had affected him so much 
as this declaration—which was so 
unequivocal, that it could not pos- 
sibly be retracted. He would have 
gone down on his bended knees 
to implore the Juggler not thus to 
disturb the tranquillity of the house- 
hold; but, unfortunately, he was too 
late. The fiat had gone out. It was 
now impossible to recall it ; and their 
only choice lay between the safety of 
Bullockshatch, and the continuance 
of the Juggler as steward. He loved 
the Juggler much, but he loved Squire 
Bull more. There were old associa- 
tions connected with his honourable 
friend which it was impossible for 
him to forget. He recollected him 
when he was a baby, and very beau- 
tiful it was to behold the indomitable 
manner in which he constantly spurred 
against his nurse. But those sweet 
scenes of old recollection must not be 
allowed to sway his opinion on this 
all-important topic. He denied every 
word, and controverted every argu- 
ment which the learned steward had 
uttered. It was agonising, no doubt, 
for him to oppose an early friend ; 
but this he must say, that if the 
Juggler had been in the pay of Nap, 
he could not have managed matters 
more adroitly to provoke a visit, 
than was exhibited by the present 
proposal. 

And so, when the vote was called, 
the Juggler was left in a minority! 

I don’t think he slept much that 
night ; however, on the next morning, 
he had no help for it but to wait on 
Squire Bull and give up his place. 

“°Tis your own fault,” said the 
Squire, after he had heard him to an 
end. ‘You will always be so con- 
foundedly pig-headed! However, the 
thing is done now, and it is useless to 
make reflections. I suppose you 
don’t want me to send for Gray, or 
Claretson, or any of that set? Of 
course not. Well then, what do you 
say to Manley? He’s a fine spirited 
fellow, and I know that a large num- 
ber of the servants would prefer him 
to any one else. What say you?” 
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“Ahem!” quoth the Juggler, 
“ your worship sees that I have a 
delicacy, as it were; and the fact is, 
that—but I keep your honour wait- 
ing. Manley is a most excellent in- 
dividual—a little hasty perhaps, but 
no man can say that he has not the 
root of the matter in him. How- 
somd’ever, as it were—” 

‘*Cut short your hawking, sir!” 
said the Squire, ‘‘ and let me under- 
stand precisely what you mean. You 
think, then, that I ought not to send 
for Manley ?” 

“ Quite the reverse!” ejaculated 
the Juggler. “‘I was just going to 
remark that he was perhaps the very 
best man for your honour’s service. 
I doubt not that he will keep the 
books, after a time, to satisfaction, 
though mayhap he may not be skilled 
in the matter of double entry, as a 
certain person — but of that more 
anon. Yes, your worship, I would 
certainly venture to suggest that 
Manley should be called in—indeed 
it was for that purpose that I have 
waited upon you so early.” 

‘So be it then,” said the Squire, 
“and now you may go about your 
business.” 

The Juggler accordingly descended 
to his closet, and betook himself to 
the thimble and peas, as was his 
habit whenever he felt embarrassed. 

‘*T could almost wish,” quoth he, 
after having cheated himself several 
times running, ‘that I was at the 
bottom of the Baltic! It’s not so 
much the loss of my place, though 
that is no laughing matter, that I 
care for—what vexes me is the tri- 
umph of the doublefaced old rascal, 
Protocol! This will be a lesson to 
me hereafter, if I ever get another 
chance, to take care how I talk about 
resignation before I am sure of my 
game. ’Adzooks! I could tear my 
hair when I think what a simpleton I 
have been. And so Bull has deter- 
mined to callin Manley! Well—I’m 
glad of it. If Claretson had been the 
man, I might have shut up shop for 
ever. Let’s see how things look. 
Manley stands well with the tenantry, 
but he won’t go down with the vil- 
lagers; for he opposed the removal of 
the tolls on the boundary of the 
estate. I wonder whether he will try 
to put them up again? ll’s one for 
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that; we must make the villagers 
believe that he intends to do it, and 
nobody can bamboozle them half so 
well as Devilsdust. I must try to 
get him to help us in this pinch. 

hen, if the tolls are not put up again, 
we must endeavour to persuade the 
tenantry that Manley has cheated 
them. It is ten thousand pities that 
he has declared himself so strongly 
against Peter! Old Martin will stick 
to him like a leech, and, mayhap, Jack 
also. However, we are tolerably sure 
of Obadiah and Moses. And if he 
should happen to take young Glossin, 
who is the especial confidant of that 
ninny-hammer Augustine, into the 
household, we may charge him with 
Peterism at once. I wonder what 
Glossin, Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
Grime, Ghoul, and the rest of that 
lot, will do? They have been at 
loggerheads with him for the last six 
years, about that business of the tolls, 
but they might shake hands and be 
friends now, unless they are playing 
some deep game of their own which I 
cannot fathom. At all events, my 
course is clear: the sooner I see 
Devilsdust the better.” 

We are sorry to record it, but the 
fact is that the Juggler, immediately 
after having advised Squire Bull to 
intrust the regulation of his house- 
hold and the management of his 
estate to Manley, posted off to Devils- 
dust, and took sweet counsel with that 
well- disposed individual as to the 
most effective method of throwing 
obstacles in his way. Nay, he even 
called a meeting in his own private 
room, to which Devilsdust, Bendigo, 
and Hum were summoned, for the 
purpose of considering how they might 
compass the dismissal of Manley, even 
before he had taken his seat at his 
desk! It would have been more pru- 
dent had the Juggler abstained from 
this step, for several of the servants 
who attended bore him no especial 
love, and Hum in particular took the 
opportunity of reading him a sound 
lecture on his past misbehaviour. 
Not that Hum was by any means a 
straight-laced moralist, nor inspired 
with any virtuous zeal for the proper 
conduct of the household. He said 
nothing about faults of administra- 
tion, jobs, petty larcenies, or other 
similar peccadilloes—he complained 


only of the exclusiveness of the 
Juggler in giving all the best places 
in the household to his own rela- 
tives. 

** And I shall make free to say this 
much to the honourable Juggler,” 
quoth Hum, ‘that if we are to act 
together for the future, it can only be 
on the understanding that, in case he 
recovers the stewardship, I and mine 
are to be allowed a pluck at the public 
pigeon. These old hands have never 
been permitted to finger a feather, 
and I won’t stand such injustice 
longer. Therefore, if anything is to 
be done, we must have a distinct as- 
surance that, from this time forward, - 
there shall be an end of family alli- 
ances, and that every servant who 
backs the Juggler shall be entitled to 
his fair share of perquisites.” 

This speech of Hum’s, who was 
now a very antiquated raven, met 
with the cordial approbation of the 
younger members of the brood; and 
the Juggler was forced to promise, 
without however pledging himself to 
details, that, at the next partition of 
spoils, matters would be placed on a 
broader basis. This did him no good 
with his former confederates ; but he 
could not help himself. Had he 
maintained silence upon that point, 
neither Devilsdust nor any one else 
would have bestirred himself. This in- 
terview, however, seemed to suggest 
to him a new train of ideas. He shut 
himself up in his room for several 
days together with nothing but his 
favourite implements, no doubt for 
the purpose of working out some 
vastly ingenious problem. When he 
emerged, there was an evident altera- 
tion in his countenance, habits, and 
demeanour. He bowed coolly, though 
civilly, to Gray, and was polite, but 
nothing more, to Devilsdust; but he 
left his card for Augustine, smiled 
benignantly on Glossin, poked Grime 
occasionally on the ribs, and even 
listened, for two stricken hours, with 
an appearance of intense interest, to 
the awful narratives of Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, who was probably the 
most consummate proser on the face 
of the terraqueous globe. Why the 
Juggler did all this, we shall possibly 
learn hereafter. 

In the mean time,.Manley obeyed 
the Squire’s summons, and—though 
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he did not covet the post, for he had 
a good independence of his own, and 
was as fond of his ease as any man— 
agreed, in this pinch, to assume the 
office of steward. 

* Lookye, Squire,” said he, “ there 
are no doubt great difficulties in the 
way, and it would be absurd in me to 
underrate them. I don’t wish to make 
any reflections on the conduct of 
former stewards, but this much is 
clear, that, by their methods, they 
have so divided the servants that it 
is very difficult to carry on your busi- 
ness. We must go back to the 
tenantry and villagers, and get a new 
set. Now, you know my opinion is 
that, in the matter of the tolls, the 
tenantry were ill-used. I don’t mean 
to say that, since that time, the mines 
have not made a difference ; but ill- 
used they were, and I never can main- 
tain the contrary. However, the tolls 
have been taken off, and if the people 
on your estate don’t wish to have 
them reimposed, I certainly shall not 
insist upon it; so the best way will 
be to take the opinion of Bullocks- 
hatch upon that matter. As to other 
things, I see no great difficulty. We 
shall do our duty at Quarters’ Ses- 
sions, and suppress pettifogging—take 
care that there is an efficient staff of 
watchmen and constables—maintain 
a proper patrol on the canal—examine 
the household books, and put an end 
to filching—keep a watchful eye upon 
Peter, and upon that absurd cceature 
Augustine—and cultivate to the ut- 
most a friendly understanding with 
the neighbouring squires.” 

“‘Bravo, Manley! You are the 
man for my money,” said Squire 
Bull, with a hearty gripe of his fist. 
“It is long since I have heard such 
good, old, sound Buliockshatch doc- 
trine! Why, between you and me, 
every one of the stewards I have had 
for the last twenty years — except, 
perhaps, poor Sheepface, who was not 
a bad sort of fellow—have attempted 
to humbug me from the beginning. 
I never knew what they might do the 
week after I gave them their appoint- 
ments. Lord! what a comfort it is 
to deal with a plain-spoken man. 
_ That Juggler nearly drove me out of 
my senses; and no wonder, with his 
confounded peas and thimble! So, 
settle the matter as you please, 
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Manley—only, take care of that lad 
Glossin. I don’t like civet, but I de- 
test frankincense; and it strikes me 
he has a curious perfume. Sir An- 
drew Aguecheek too, who is said to 
adhere to Jack, is an odd kind of cus- 
tomer. I doubt whether Jack knows 
exactly what goes on behind the 
scenes; but it does strike me that 
flannel is more convenient worn next 
the skin than haircloth. However, 
tastes may disagree. I merely men- 
tion these matters by way of hint. 
Keep your eyes open. Some of these 
fellows bear you a grudge ; and if you 
don’t think it right to offer them places, 
they will do all they can to trip up your 
heels on the first opportunity.” 

Now you must know that Glossin, 
Aguecheek, Grime, and Ghoul, had all 
filled departments in the household 
under former stewards, and as they 
were really capable of doing their 
work decently, under proper superin- 
tendence, Manley would have been 
very glad to have replaced some of 
them in the establishment. But they 
would not forgive Manley for having 
stuck tightly to the cause of the ten- 
antry, whom they had wronged in the 
matter of the toll-duties; and they 
bore too proud a stomach to act under 
his orders. Besides this, they had a 
mortal hatred and ‘aversion to young 
Alroy, a very clever fellow who had 
shown them up more than once in 
servants’-hall, and who, in fact, 
could make mincemeat of them when- 
ever he pleased. One day, at a 
wrestling-bout, Alroy undertook to 
throw any three of them, one after 
another; and he did it, too, in so satis- 
factory a manner that they did not 
venture to offer themselves again. 
To account for their defeat, they be- 
gan to talk about foul play, gladiators, 
and so forth, which simply meant 
that they feared as well as hated 
Alroy; and as Manley was sure to 
promote him in the Squire’s service, 
they gave it to be understood that 
they would not act with such an asso- 
ciate. There were some long-headed 
fellows among them, as you will 
readily admit when you hear how 
they cozened the Juggler. 

Manley, being thus left to himself, 
made the best arrangements he could 
for the regulation of the household ; 
and it was universally admitted that 
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the new hands showed a great deal 
more zeal and diligence in the perfor- 
mance of their duties than had been 
exhibited by the old ones, though the 
latter bragged of their experience. 
But you are not to suppose that all 
this was done without some show of 
opposition. In obedience to the hint 
they had received from the Juggler, 
Devilsdust and Bendigo went down to 
the villages, posted enormous placards 
tosummon meetings, and declared that 
Manley was about to raise the tolls 
and double the price of the quartern 
loaf. That, of course, was a mere 
invention of theirs, but they stated 
it as a positive fact, and called upon 
.the villagers to resist any such act of 
infamous oppression. However, they 
had gulled the poor people so often, 
that their attempts, this time, proved 
perfectly unavailing. Very few came 
to their meetings; and even those who 
did so, refused flatly to contribute a 
single halfpenny towards defraying the 
expenses of the room. 

Shortly after, Manley took occasion, 
in the upper servants’-hall, to give a 
distinct outline of the course which, as 
steward, he intended to pursue. The 
main substance of it has been given 
already in his conversation with the 
Squire, but with regard to the matter 
of toll-duties, he added a few words. 

‘Ye know, gentlemen,” said he, 
‘that for the last six years this ques- 
tion hath been a bone of contention 
over the whole estate, and it is highly 
desirable that it should now be put at 
rest for ever. To which end, I think 
the decision ought to be left to the 
tenantry and villagers, who, according 
to the immemorial usage of the 
Manor, must return a new set of un- 
der servants to the house. I have 
all along said that this matter of the 
tolls ought to have been submitted to 
them ; and whatever view they take, 
I shall act accordingly. You see this is 
a point which materially affects the 
Squire’s rental, and I want to keep 
everything square.” No objection 
was made to this proposal; and the 
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rest of Manley’s statement was so 
straightforward and satisfactory, that 
even Sir Andrew Aguecheek approved 
of it. ‘* Except in that matter of the 
toll-duties,” said he, ‘*I am ready to 
give my support to Mr Manley, as no 
difference of opinion exists between us 
upon any other point.” This, you 
will admit, was distinct enough ; and 
Aguecheek’s speech, having somehow 
or other found its way into the news- 
papers, gave vast pleasure to the 
tenantry, who were now weary of the 
dissensions in the household, and 
wished to see the more respectable 
portion of the servants acting cordially 
together. They thought, very justly, 
that it was a great pity there should 
be any wrangling, while matters were 
in so ticklish a position on the other 
side of the canal; and they desired, 
above all things, to be finally quit 
of the Juggler, whose notorious in- 
competence and fantastic tricks had 
brought the estate into discredit. 
Therefore they were delighted to hear 
from Sir Andrew, that, when the mat- 
ter of the toll-duties was set at rest, 
he would give his support to Manley, 
and they augured the same thing of 
Glossin, Ghoul, and several others, 
who took care not to contradict the 
impression. Grime, however, who 
was a violent imperious fellow, made 
no pretences of the kind, but went 
about abusing Alroy like a pickpocket. 
Indeed, his language was so virulent 
that many people suspected he had 
been bitten by a mad dog. 

How far Aguecheek kept his word, 
you shall presently hear. The term- 
time was now drawing nigh; so, as 
soon as Manley had put the house in 
order, Squire Bull assembled the 
household in the upper servants’-hall, 
thanked them for what they had done, 
(which, in reality, was not much,) and 
gave them a formal dismissal. ‘* And 
most devoutly do I trust,” said the 
Squire, as the last of them left the 
house, ‘that I may never set eyes 
upon some of their scurvy faces 
again |” 


CHAPTER III. 


HOW THE NEW SERVANTS WERE CHOSEN, AND HOW MANLEY RESIGNED THE STEWARDSHIP ; 
ALSO TOUCHING GLOSSIN AND THE JUGGLER. 


There was, as you may suppose, 


about the time when the new servants 


considerable excitement on the estate were to be chosen. A vast number 
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of hands were looking out for situa- 
tions, and I daresay there were at 
least three applications for ever 

place that was vacant. Formerly it 
was the custom to return none to the 
household but such persons as were 
the most likely to serve Squire Bull 
faithfully, and to look after the ma- 
nagement of the estate; but those 
days were long gone by. Now, when 
a fellow came forward as a can- 
didate, there were no perquisitions 
made regarding his capability or pre- 
vious character. He was simply re- 
quired to say whether he would sup- 
port Manley, or the Juggler, or 
Devilsdust, or mayhap Peter; and, 
according to the nature of his reply, 
he was sent in or kept out, according 
as the majority ruled. This produced 
endless confusion —the Devilsdusts 
voting against the Jugglers, and the 
Manleyites in the teeth of the Glos- 
sins—so that, for a month or six 
weeks, the whole estate was in great 
commotion. Some men made narrow 
escapes. The Juggler himself, who 
was forced to take his chance like 
others, was reappointed through the 
interest of Moses. Glossin and seve- 


ral of his friends were permitted to 


go back to the household on the 
understanding that they were to sup- 
port Manley. Peter, as usual, was 
as active as the devil in a gale of 
wind; but, as he did not judge it 
prudent to show himself at this junc- 
ture in Bullockshatch, he made the 
farm on the other side of the pond 
the scene of his operations, and ac- 
tually procured the nomination of 
some fifty fellows, to whom he ad- 
ministered an oath on the holy poker 
that they would do their utmost to 
turn out every one of Squire Bull’s 
stewards in succession, until Patrick 
should be handed over to the tender 
mercies of Peter, who proposed to 
clap him into the Inquisition, and to 
confiscate every acre of his land! I 
need hardly tell you that to Donny- 
brook and Shillelah a large share of 
the credit of having selected such 
trustworthy servants was due. In- 
deed, during the whole time that this 
business was going on, no respectable 
man who detested Peter could be 
sure of his life if he ventured six 
yards beyond his own threshold. 

But the longest day has an end; 
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and at length all the servants were 
returned. Just before they met, 
however, a melancholy event occur- 
red. Old Arthur, of whom honour- 
able mention has been made in pre- 
vious chapters of this history, died 
full of years and honours; and the 
last word that he uttered was a fer- 
vent exhortation to the people of 
Bullockshatch to reconcile their dif- 
ferences and to watch over the safety 
of the estate. The Squire felt that 
in Arthur he had lost his best friend 
and trustiest counsellor; and I do 
not believe that on any former occa- 
sion was there such general mourning 
and lamentation. It was agreed that 
no household business should be trans- 
acted until his funeral was over; and 
almost all of the neighbouring squires 
sent some of their people to assist at 
the sad ceremony. 

No sooner, however, was that over, 
than a very sharp skirmish com- 
menced in servants’-hall. Manley 
had taken the very first opportunity 
of announcing that he did not intend 
to do anything in the matter of the 
tolls, as it appeared that the majority 
of the people of Bullockshatch were 
opposed to any alteration. One would 
have thought that such an announce- 
ment could not fail to be satisfactory 
to Devilsdust and the others, since 
it was the very thing that they 
had all along been contending for. 
But no. They declared that nothing 
would content them short of a vote 
of the servants to the effect that the 
removal of the tolls was a wise and 
beneficial measure for the whole of 
Bullockshatch, and that immense 
prosperity had been caused thereby. 
Now, considering that some four years 
after the lowering of these toll-duties, 
Devilsdust and Bendigo had been 
almost brought to a stand-still, and 
that half the shopkeepers and retail 
dealers in the villages had been 
shouting that they were ruined for 
want of custom, it did require a con- 
siderable share of impudence to make 
any such proposal. The fact was, 
and they knew it, that but for the 
lucky discovery of some new mines, 
Squire Bull’s affairs would have been 
in a wretched state, and that the 
lowering of the tolls had done him no 
good whatever, but the réverse. The 
vote, moreover, if carried, could have 
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been of no manner of use; but what 
Devilsdust, and also the Juggler 
wanted, was to force an obnoxious 
proposition down the throat of Manley, 
in the hope that he might be so dis- 
gusted by their conduct as to throw 
up the books at once. 

It is not impossible that such a 
vote might have been carried ; for 
Glossin, now that he found himself 
safe in servants’-hall, began to mani- 
fest anything but a friendly disposi- 
tion to those who stood by the 
steward ; and so, for that matter, did 
Grime, and others of his kidney. But, 
to the amazement of everybody, 
when the discussion had gone a cer- 
tain length, Protocol got up, and 
spoke as follows :— 

“* Lookye, my lads! some of you 
are new hands to the service, and it 
may be as well for you to listen to a 
word or two from an old stager. I 
can’t help thinking that this is a dirty 
business. Ye know, all of ye, that I 
was for the reduction of the tolls ; 
and by that opinion I stick. But 
here’s Alroy, and English, and a lot 
more, who thought differently ; and 
now that they are giving up—as I 
think very handsomely—their views in 
deference to yours, is it reasonable to 
ask them to say that they have been 
wrong all this while? If you gained 
a suit at law, would you not be con- 
tented with the judgment and the 
money? Well—that’s just the case 
here. My dear friend, the Juggler, 
whom I honour as my own life, wants 
you to vote that it was right to take 
off the tolls six yearsago. Was that 
not voted at the time? You might 
as well be asked to vote that it was 
right and proper that he should have 
drawn his salary as steward for I 
don’t know how many years back. 
These things are not your business. 
Take my advice, and stick to what is 
actually before you. Mr Manley, 
the steward, tells you that he does 
not intend to raise the tolls. Well, 
then ; why can’t you approve of that, 
without referring to bygones? I 
really am sorry that this matter has 
been mooted; and I must tell my 
friend, Jug, there, that he is going 
rather too fast. * Le gentil-homme est 
toujours gentil-homme,’—a proverb 
which I need not translate for the 
benefit of Mr Devilsdust, as he could 
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not possibly appreciate it; but I 
warn you all, once again, not to 
sacrifice the credit of the household.” 

Protocol was, no doubt, the most 
slippery advocate going; and it was 
always a queer sign when he appeared 
to take your side. However, in this 
instance, there was no gainsaying his 
words ; and the result of it was that 
Devilsdust and the Juggler were beat 
by a large majority. Notwithstand- 
ing, on counting heads, some things 
looked ominous for the future. Glos- 
sin and his gang, though they voted 
for the steward, spoke against him ; 
and it was evident that, in any pitched 
battle, they could turn the scale as 
they pleased. 

It was among the usages of Bul- 
lockshatch, that, at the commence- 
ment of each term, the under-ste- 
ward should read to the servants in 
commons’-hall his scheme for raising 
the Squire’s rental for the ensuing 
year. A great deal of this was arbi- 
trary—that is, it might be done one 
way or another. For a number of 
years every man on the estate, above 
the rank of a labourer, had been 
obliged to contribute a certain per- 
centage of his income for the mainte- 
nance of the establishment ; and that 
assessment had been laid on very 
unfairly. Then there were some 
abominable exactions. For example, 
the honest tenants were prevented 
from making malt of their own bar- 
ley, and brewing beer—a restriction 
which might have passed in the old 
days of the tolls, but which was 
now indefensible, and, indeed, had 
been denounced most ferociously both 
by Grime and Devilsdust. Also, 
Timber, who was the Juggler’s under- 
steward, had contrived most iniqui- 
tously, just before he was kicked out 
of office, to exempt the holders of 
twenty-pound houses in the villages 
from certain taxes to which they had 
been liable from time immemorial ; 
and, when twitted with this shameful 
disregard for the interests of Squire 
Bull, what should our friend do, but 
cast up his eyes, snuffle through his 
nose, and quote, as a precedent and 
justification, the Scriptural case of the 
unjust steward! This was an amaz- 
ing stroke of policy for Timber, for a 
duller creature never existed; and I 
can’t help thinking that he owed his 
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inspiration and his hypocrisy to some 
source with which we are yet unac- 
quainted. 

Now Alroy, who was under-stew- 
ard, was determined to put an end, 
if possible, to these inequalities. His 
doctrine was this, that every man on 
the estate who had a voice in the 
choosing of the servants, was bound 
to contribute towards the maintenance 
of the establishment according to his 
means and substance. ‘ For,” said 
he, ** even setting all other considera- 
tions aside, it is as clear to me as 
daylight, that this system of Timber’s 
is no better than an audacious rob- 
bery of one class for the benefit of 
another. No doubt Squire Bull has 
the right to put on taxes as he pleases, 
but he ought to do it justly and 
equally ; and I can’t, for the life of 
me, understand why Figs the grocer, 
and Fairntosh the spirit-dealer, who 
live in nineteen-pound houses, and 
are known to make a mint of money, 
should not be taxed as well as Pinch- 
ley, the ‘half-pay captain, who rents 
one of five-and-twenty. Then there’s 
another thing that ought to be amend- 
ed. Pinchley has a wife and three 
children, and his whole income, which 
dies with him, is only £150. At 
present you make him pay £4, 10s. ; 
whereas you demand no more from 
Swag, the retired pawnbroker, whose 
yearly dividend from the funds is 
£150, but who, when he dies, will 
leave behind him no less than £5000. 
D’ye call that fair? I, for one, hold 
it to be a crying sin and iniquity, and 
the sooner that matter is remedied 
the better: Then as to beer—now 
that the tolls are removed, I main- 
tain that you are bound to allow the 
farmers on the estate to grow any 
kind of crop they please, free of all 
restrictions. That will have the 
effect, moreover, of cheapening the 
price of beer; and I can’t see why 
a poor fellow should be denied the 
privilege of a pot. But in case any 
of you gentlemen should be teeto- 
tallers—though you don’t look like it 
—it may be gratifying to you also to 
‘learn, that we propose to let the old 
women have their tea cheap. This 
will no doubt make a hole in the 
Squire’srevenue; and to remedy that, 
I propose to levy an additional six- 
pence on every house ‘on the estate, in 
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respect of which the occupier is en- 
titled to vote at the election of a ser- 
vant.” 

Now, in reality, nothing could be 
fairer than this. Devilsdust, Hum, 
and Grime had shouted for cheap 
beer until they were hoarse. Oba- 
diah, who was in the habit of visiting 
old women for the purpose of wheed- 
ling them out of their coppers, had 
preached several discourses on the 
iniquity of taxing the widow’s cruse, 
by which metaphor he was under- 
stood to signify the teapot. The 
Juggler had over and over again, of 
late years, insisted on the propriety 
of removing all restrictions from in- 
dustry, and he had now an oppor- 
tunity of applying his doctrine in the 
case of barley. Glossin wanted to 
have the house-tax extended, and 
Hum considered that Pinchley had 
been abominably used. But in spite 
of this, the whole gang of them, with 
one accord, fell foul of Alroy. They 
abused him in every possible form of 
language as an ignoramus and an im- 
postor; and even Timber was ven- 
turesome enough to read him a lecture 
on his duties. But if they really ex- 
pected to put down Alroy, they were 
mightily mistaken in theirman. One 
after another, he gave them such a 
dressing as they are not likely to 
forget for many a day ; a castigation 
which Glossin alone escaped, he 
having, in his usual sneaking way, 
avoided speaking until Alroy had sate 
down. It was observable that on 
this occasion the Juggler remained 
as quiet as a mouse. Protocol alad 
was not present, being indisposed—a 
complaint with which he was somé- 
times affected when the direction of 
the wind was doubtful. The question 
was then put to the servants, whether 
Figs and Fairntosh should be taxed 
as well as Pinchley ? and the majority 
of them answered in the negative. 

In order to comprehend this matter 
rightly, you must know that Sir 
Andrew Aguecheek, who was the 
prime adviser of Glossin, Grime, and 
Ghoul, had lately been closeted more 
than once with the elder brother of 
the Juggler. What passed between 
them I do not pretend to say, but 
from that time it became obvious 
that they were acting entirely in con- 
cert. Before that, Glossin and his 
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friends were in the habit of declaring 
that they had no confidence in the 
principles, moral, or otherwise, of 
the Juggler. As to Dick Devilsdust, 
not a man of them would have crossed 
a ferry in the same boat with him. 
Now, however, things were altered. 
They became remarkably civil to one 
another, sate cheek-by-jowl, and hob- 
a-nobbed like brethren. When such 
unusual symptoms as those appeared, 
it was clear that mischief was brew- 
ing. 
Manley was no sooner informed of 
what had taken place in the lower 
servants’-hall, than he went directly 
to Squire Bull and respectfully re- 
signed his charge. ‘I regret most 
bitterly,” said he, ‘* that I cannot be 
of further service to your honour as 
steward; but those fellows in the 
servants’-hall are determined to have 
me out, and it is better that I should 
quit at once. And so, with respect- 
ful thanks for your confidence and 
favour, I humbly take my leave.” 

** But harkye, Manley !” cried the 
Squire, ‘* what the mischief is to be- 
come of me, and who is to look after 
the estate? I won’t send for the 
Juggler again, that’s flat! I know 
too much of Glossin to trust him with 
the books, especially after the warn- 
ings I have received from Martin, 
who is aware of his privy correspon- 
dence with that puppy Augustine. 
I suppose you would not recommend 
me to give the key of my plate-chest 
to Devilsdust ; and I cannot abide 
either Gray or Claretson. What’s to 
be done?” 

‘*T am most painfully conscious of 
the difficulty, sir,” replied Manley ; 
“ but I cannot do more than mention 
the names of one or two of the upper 
servants, with whom you might ad- 
vise. There is Mr Petty, a most up- 
right and honourable man, though I 
say it who differ from him in opinion. 
Then there is Sir Andrew Aguecheek, 
of whom, as he is known to your 
honour, I need say nothing.” 

‘* Humph—Aguecheek!” said the 
Squire: ‘“*much comfort I am like 
to derive from him! However, I am 
obliged to you for your hint, and shall 
write immediately to Petty. Good- 
bye, Manley, and heaven bless you! 
If I say little at parting, it is because 
I cannot trust myself to speak about 
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this conduct of the under-servants— 
a pack of mean, dirty, designing— 
good-bye, good-bye!” 

The Squire accordingly wrote to 
Petty, but Petty was really unwell, 
and could not obey the summons. 
However, Aguecheek, with marvel- 
lous celerity, appeared in his stead ; 
and, after a long conference with the 
Squire, undertook to try his hand at 
the household. This intelligence was 
communicated to the Juggler by Mat- 
o’-the-Mint, who at an untimely hour 
burst into his apartment. 

“Get up, for the love of mercy!” 
cried Mathew, who appeared preter- 
naturally excited; ‘‘do you know 
that Squire Bull has sent for Ague- 
cheek ?” 

“‘ For Aguecheek ?” ejaculated the 
Juggler, trying to collect his ideas, 
and fumbling beneath the pillow for 
his thimbles. 

‘‘ Yes—for Aguecheek! And what 
else could you expect, seeing that 
you chose to hold your tongue at the 
late discussion in servants’-hall? 
Glossin is going about arrogating the 
whole merit of putting Manley out to 
himself ; and he even went the length 
of saying to a friend of ours, that you 
were used up and past service!” 

‘Did he say so?” cried the Jug- 
gler. 

“Yes, he did; and worse than 
that, he told Augustine that you were 
not a man for the times, and that 
Squire Bull must have servants that 
know a rosary from a necklace—here 
are your breeches.” 

‘*Confound his impudence!” said 
the Juggler, wrestling himself into his 
nether garments. ‘ But what is it 
you wish me to do?” 

“ Do?” replied Mathew: ‘*a mighty 
pretty question that, when they are 
filling the offices as fast as you could 
fill a dozen glasses of sherry! Ague- 
cheek has the whole disposal of them. 
Glossin’s in, and Grime, and at least 
eight or ten others of that set; and if 
you don’t make haste and strike in, 
both you and I are likely to go to the 
wall.” 

“ And Protocol—what of him?” 
said the Juggler. 

“QO! Proto’s playing his own 
game. Fighting shy at present, but, 
in the long-run, you'll see he'll come 
in for a good slice. I wish I was as 
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sure of promotion. As you value 
your hopes upon earth, Juggler, don’t 
think of shaving! I tell you it is all 
up with us if you can’t make terms 
within the next hour. Ha! who is 
that? Gray, as I hope for wages!” 

And Gray burst breathless into 
the room. 

‘It’s a special dispensation that I 
find you dressed!” panted he. ‘ Off 
with you this instant to Aguecheek’s! 
The rogues are playing us false, and, 
if you don’t take care, we shall all be 
regularly swindled!” 

‘* Whom do you mean? Who is 
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playing us false?” said the bewil- 
dered Juggler. 

‘* Why, Glossin and the rest of 
them, to be sure! What demon pos- 
sessed you that you did not force 
them to sign and seal? Why, we 
shall be made a laughing-stock to the 
whole world !” 

‘* Be easy,” said the Juggler, with 
a forced laugh, ‘‘ they can’t well do 
without me.” 

“But they may do without us!” 
was the simultaneous remark of Gray 
and Mat-o’-the-Mint, as they hurried 
him from the room. 


CHAPTER IY. 


HOW AGUECHEEK DISPOSED OF THE JUGGLER; AND HOW GLOSSIN AND HE LAID THEIR 
HEADS TOGETHER. 


Gray and Mat-o’-the-Mint spoke 
the words of eternal truth. Ague- 
cheek could well afford to deny him- 
self the benefit of their assistance in 
the household; in fact, from the very 
first, he had resolved upon that depri- 
vation. But it was not so easy to 


pass over the Juggler, who might be 


really dangerous if provoked. Be- 
sides, without his concurrence, it was 
clear that Aguecheek could not go on; 
and how to gain that concurrence 
without giving Jug more promi- 
nence in the household than Glossin 
had any mind for, had been the sub- 
ject of anxious deliberation. Matters 
had come to this pass in Squire Bull’s 
household, that no one seemed to 
care about the interest of the estate. 
The only questions that were cared 
for were—‘* Who shall be steward ?” 
and, ‘*Who shall fill the inferior 
situations ?”—and so infatuated were 
the people of Bullockshatch, that they 
absolutely concerned themselves more 
for these things than for the credit 
of the Squire. Now, Aguecheek was, 
in reality, in a most difficult position. 
There were very few servants in the 
lower hall who went entirely along 
with him, for those who supported 
Manley, consisting of nearly one-half 
of the whole number, could not be 
supposed to transfer their allegiance, 
unless he adopted Manley’s views, 
which his understrapper Glossin had 
distinctly repudiated. Then, failing 
them, he must next look for support 


to the friends of the Juggler, who, 
though not very numerous, would be 
certain, if not provided for, to turn 
against him. Even if he got these, 
he was still short of his mark, for 
Devilsdust, Bendigo, and Hum, had 
a strong itching to try their hands at 
double entry; and if some of them 
were not taken in, there was the cer- 
tainty of an immediate rumpus. Also 
Peter’s rascals, notwithstanding their 
vow on the holy poker, were willing 
to be propitiated with a touch of 
palm-oil; but, failing that, would set 
the house on fire about his ears. So 
that Aguecheek, who had broadly 
declared that his views were the same 
with those of Manley on every point— 
except the question of the tolls, which 
was now settled—was forced, if he 
wished to continue as steward, to 
secure the assistance, (1st) of the 
Juggler and his friends, who proposed 
to do away with the ten-bar gate; 
(2dly,) of Devilsdust and his friends, 
who wanted to abolish the upper 
servants, take his living from Martin, 
and reduce the number of watchmen 
on the estate; (3dly,) of Donny- 
brook and his allies, whose object it 
was to bring in Peter in place of the 
Squire, to have Patrick burned at the 
stake, and to hand over every gentle- 
man’s estate to his tenants. And out 
of these beautiful materials, Ague- 
cheek vowed to the Squire that he 
would produce a perfect system, and 
most consummate organisation ! 
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“Good morning, Sir Andrew!” 
said the Juggler, as he walked into 
the steward’s apartment, apparently 
quite at hisease. ‘‘ Ah, Glossin, my 
friend, how goes it? You are astir 
by times to-day. "Tis the early bird 
that picks up the worm, eh? Ha, ha! 
excuse the joke! Well, I think we 
have given Manley a sufficient drub- 
bing at last!” 

“*Q—then you voted against him?” 
said Aguecheek, as if he knew nothing 
at all about the matter. 

“Of course I did!” replied the 
Juggler, getting very red about the 

ills. ‘‘ What reason have you to 
doubt it ?” 

**Q, none at all,” replied Ague- 
cheek ; ‘‘ only, as you did not speak 
in servants’-hall, I thought perhaps 
you might have gone the other way; 
and, to say the truth, I have been so 
busied since with the Squire’s affairs, 
that I have not had time to look over 
a report of the proceedings. Well, 


Mr Glossin, you were about to make 
a remark when we were inter- 
rupted ?” 

“ Am I to understand, Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek, that you wish to have 


my support or not? ” said the Juggler, 
upon whom this indifferent reception 
had the effect of a shower-bath. 

“ How can you ask such a question, 
my dear sir?” replied Aguecheek, 
benignantly; ‘‘ of course I count, 
with all confidence, upon your valu- 
able assistance.” 

“Then let me tell you, you are 
taking a very odd way of securing 
it!” said the Juggler. ‘In one word, 
what are your terms?” 

“Terms, my dear sir?” replied 
Aguecheek, ‘I really do not under- 
stand you.” 

“ O come—none of that nonsense! 
You know very well what I mean,” 
said the now incensed Juggler ; for, 
to do him justice, he had a good deal 
of spirit about him when his own in- 
terest was at stake. “I am much 
too old a sparrow to be caught with 
such chaff!” 

“T crave your pardon, Sir Andrew,” 
interposed Glossin, with one of his 
oiliest smiles; ‘* but it appears to me 
that you have misunderstood Mr 
Juggler. I rather imagine that his 
visit has reference to one of those 
little domestic arrangements which 
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we were occupied in discussing when 
he entered. Perhaps it might be as 
well if you assured him how carefully 
his interest has been attended to—” 

“©, if that is what Mr Juggler 
means,” said Aguecheek, ‘* he may be 
sure that everything is right. Here, 
my dear sir, is a list of the situations 
which have not been filled- up, and 
you are most cordially welcome to any 
which you may choose to select for 
yourself.” 

A film came over the eye of the 
Juggler as he looked at the paper. 
Opposite to the best situations were 
already written the names of Ague- 
cheek, Glossin, Grime, and others; 
but hardly one of his friends, except 
Timber, appeared to have been no- 
ticed by Aguecheek. 

“‘T don’t understand this at all!” 
stammered he. ‘ There seems to be 
no place vacant which I could accept 
—unless, indeed, it were Protocol’s for- 
mer post—” 

‘* Which, allow me, who have once 
filled it,” interrupted Aguecheek, ‘‘ to 
characterise as the very situation most 
in accordance with your varied and 
distinguished talents. It rejoices me 
indeed to observe that you have been 
instinctively led to select that precise 
position in the household in which 
you can render the most signal service 
to our beloved master. I give you 
joy! Mr Glossin—pray, take a note 
of it. And now that this affair is so 
agreeably and amicably settled, may: 
I beg that you will excuse us—” 

‘* But one word more!” said the 
Juggler. ‘* Mat-o’-the-Mint has a 
strong desire—” 

‘Impossible, my dear sir! Quite 
out of the question!” chorused si- 
multaneously Aguecheek and Glossin. 

“But his age—his position,” in- 
sisted the Juggler. 

“Are undoubted,” replied Ague- 
cheek ; “‘ but you must pardon me if 
I am firm in this matter. It has been 
already considered.” 

‘* And Gray, who has served the 
Squire so faithfully—” 

‘“* Must exert himself in a private 
capacity,” responded Aguecheek. ‘TI 
honour your motives, my dear Mr 
Juggler ; but the service—the service 
—we must look to that before every- 
thing else. Would you believe it, 
my dear sir? I have this morning had 
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my heartstrings torn, by being com- 
pelled to refuse Mr Ghoul a place. 
It requires a Spartan nature to submit 
to these sacrifices ; but duty demands 
them, and I obey. So, a very good 
morning to ye.” 

“ But, I say—you have not told 
me yet what you are going to do! 
Upon my credit,” said the Juggler, 
with a sickly smile, “ you are rather 
too close with your colleagues! You 
might, at least, give one a hint or so. 
What about the ten-bar gate, and 
Moses ?” 

“Might I venture,” said Glossin, 
who was always fond of quoting the 
Apocrypha, “ to refer the honourable 
Juggler to a couple of the sayings of 
the son of Sirach. The first, if 1 re- 
collect aright, runs thus: ‘Be not 
curious in unnecessary matters; for 
more things are showed unto thee 
than men understand.’ And the se- 
cond is equally to the purpose—‘ Some 
man holdeth his tongue, because he 
hath not to answer ; and some keepeth 
silence, knowing his time.’ I appre- 
hend, with all submission, that we 
may rank ourselves in the former ca- 
tegory.” 

‘“‘A most beautiful remark!” said 
Aguecheek, piously, ‘‘ and one which 
must satisfy Mr Juggler.” 

‘* And if he has any further doubt,” 
added Glossin, “‘ I would respectfully 
beg to refer him to our mutual friend, 
Augustine, for the doctrine of mental 
reservation.” 

You will hardly believe it, but 
these two managed between them so 
effectually to bamboozle the Juggler, 
that he left the room without having 
provided for a single man of his de- 
pendents, and without knowing, any 
more than the King of Ashantee, what 
course Aguecheek intended to pursue 
with regard to the household! The 
truth is, that he was overawed by the 
genius of Glossin, who could have 
beat him any day at the thimbles, 
—a conviction which painfully forced 
itself upon him before he reached his 
room, where he was nearly torn into 
pieces by his disappointed friends and 
relatives. 

No sooner had he left, than Ague- 
cheek and Glossin gave way to a pa- 
roxysm of laughter. ‘‘ That bird has 
been more easily caught than I ex- 
pected,” said Glossin, wiping his eyes; 
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‘“‘T begin to suspect that he has had 
more credit for pluck than he de- 
serves, He made a most miserable 
fight for Mat-o’-the-Mint! But what 
are we to do with Devilsdust?” 

‘“‘ Devilsdust we can’t have—that’s 
flat!” said Aguecheek. ‘* Neither 
the Squire, nor the tenantry, would 
stand him. But we may take in one 
of his set by way of sop. What do 
you say? ‘There’s Moleskin, a gen- 
tleman by descent, at all events, and 
a clever fellow. There’s no saying 
what effect a touch of quarter-day may 
have upon him.” 

‘‘ No doubt. the effeet will be elec- 
tric,” replied Glossin. ‘I entirely 
agree. His views certainly—where- 
fore I laud Saint Pancras—are not 
mine; but, in a matter of this sort, 
one must not be too particular. I 
flatter myself I am above prejudice ; 
and, as Machiavelli somewhere re- 
marks, when the devil sends a cook, 
you had better look to his talents than 
his character. Craving your steward- 
ship’s pardon, however, will that keep 
Devilsdust quiet ?” 

Aguecheek rose, and strode about 
the room. 

““The foul fiend fetch me—that I 
should make such a remark !—if this - 
is not the most ugly part of the busi- 
ness. By surrendering small pickings 
to the Juggler, we can secure the most 
part of his tail. Neither Gray, nor 
Mat-o’-the-Mint, nor that northern 
harpy, Pancake, dare go against him. 
But who can count on the other fel- 
lows? Glossin—I’ll give you the first 
quarter of my salary, if you can find 
a way of taking us out of that fix.” 

‘¢ Don’t mention such sublunary 
motives !” said Glossin, thrusting his 
hand into his breeches pocket, with 
an air of resisting temptation. 
** There’s Straddle—he’s no better in 
my eyes than an absolute heathen, 
and I should have great pleasure in 
subscribing for a faggot to have him 
burned—yet, as he may be of use to 
us, I am clear for letting him in. He 
may possibly propitiate Obadiah. I'll 
answer for Augustine, if you can 
muzzle Jack. But there are Peter’s 
supporters—what’s to be done with 
them?” 

*“* Ay, that’s the rub,” said Ague- 
cheek. ‘I’ve written to two of them, 
offering them places in the household, 
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and I expect an answer every minute. 
Here, I presume, it comes.” And he 
read as follows :— 

‘Dear Srr,—Pigskin and myself 
will take the situations with all the 
pleasure in life, and much obliged to 
you for the same. With regard to 
the others, I cannot say how they 
may go. Between ourselves, I hope 
you have command of the ready. 
Nothing like the dust on these occa- 
sions ; and that old bloated monster, 
Bull, would not be the worse of a 
slight bleeding. Donnybrook is will- 
ing enough for a reasonable considera- 
tion ; but my impression is that you 
must buy the whole lot. Yours very 
truly, CATARRH.” 

** Buy the whole lot,” cried Glossin; 
““why, there are at least fifty of 
them! Here’s a pretty business!” 

Tis enough to drive a man dis- 
tracted!” replied Aguecheek.. ‘‘ This 
is absolutely infamous! Do these 


rascals expect that we are to rob the 
Squire in order to purchase them? 
And yet, if we don’t do it, what is to 
become of us? It is true we might ask 
Peter to keep them right, for we stood 
by him in the affair of Hippopotamus; 


but the old scoundrel has no grati- 
tude, and swears he has been insulted 
by the Juggler. What say you, eh?” 

“If it came to a question between 
Peter and the Juggler,” said Glossin, 
musingly, ‘‘I think I know what I 
should do. However, don’t let us an- 
ticipate evils. We have a fair start 
at all events; and I think I see my 
way to talking over some of Manley’s 
men. 
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“ Ah! that would really be a ser- 
vice!” cried Aguecheek. ‘ You can 
tell them, you know, that we are just 
the same as themselves, that we will 
keep everything square and right, and 
make the household respectable !” 

“T’'ll try,” said Glossin ; ** but it is 
not easy. What do you think? 
this very morning I had a talk with 
old Martin on the subject, and found 
him shaking his head. ‘ It appears to 
me, Mr Glossin,’ said he, ‘ that this 
is one of your modern miracles. 
Either you must have converted the 
Juggler, Devilsdust, Moleskin, and 
Catarrh, and brought them all to your 
way of thinking, which they deny, or 
they have converted you; in which 
case it would be agreeable to know 
with which of them you are disposed 
to agree. I am an old man now, and 
have no great turn for new miracles ; 
so you had better go to my son, Au- 
gustine.’ And that was all I could 
get out of him.” 

** An obstinate old codger!” quoth 
Aguecheek. “I trust Jack will know 
his interest better. But, as you say, 
we have plenty time to think matters 
over. I’m steward, at all events, and 
that is a great comfort !” 

What took place afterwards, de- 
serves to be recorded in another chap- 
ter. It is probably unnecessary to 
say that Protocol accepted a situation 
—not, as he remarked, from any per- 
sonal motives, but solely as a matter 
of duty to his beloved master the 
Squire. Indeed, it was quite wonder- 
ful to see how duty became the fa- 
shion. 
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Associations of an occult or in- 
visible character have in every age 
exercised a peculiar fascination over 
the multitude. With much of the 
distinctness of philosophy, they have 
combined the mysticism of super- 
stition; and by that anomalous 
alliance have, at different periods, 
wielded an authority more gigantic 
than was ever possessed by the most 
puissant conqueror. Nations have 
bowed down before them in obedience 
—senates have propitiated their favour 
by concessions—princes have become 
their vassals, and sovereigns their 
votaries. Unseen and impalpable, 
they have proved more destructive 
than Juggernaut: their car has rolled 
over the most stubborn races and the 
most haughty potentates. Surprising 
as is the prestige acquired by these 
institutions, it is by no means difficult 
to discover the cause of their almost 
preternatural dominion. The talisman 
of their power was their secresy. 
They became august and terrible by 
reason of their very indistinctness. 
To the imaginations of the million 
there appeared to be something 
divine in bodies which arrogated to 
themselves so many of the attri- 
butes of Omnipotence. It was this 
obscurity which reflected and mag- 
nified the dread of the uninitiated, 
just as the vapours of the Brocken 
are said to present colossal spectres 
to the traveller by reflecting the 
shadow of his own stature as he 
journeys along the pinnacle of the 
Hartz Mountains. It was the inscru- 
table privacy, for example, of the 
Council of Ten which enabled it to 
hang the sword of Damocles, and the 
rock of Sisyphus, and the gorgon- 
buckler of Medusa, above the marble 
homes of the Venetians; to scatter 
poison over their bowls of pleasure, 
and sprinkle asps among the flowers 
strewn in their processions; to mul- 
tiply assassinations with every groan 
under the leads, and every bubble on 
the Adriatic ; aud to realise a resem- 
blance between its own austere tribu- 
nal and the sublime but dismal 
allegory of Death—a shape, 


“If shape it might be called, that shape had 

none 

Distinguishable in member, joint, or limb ; 

Or substance might be called, that shadow 
seemed, 

For each seemed either ; black it stood as 
Night, 

Fierce as ten Furies, terrible as Hell, 

And shook a dreadful dart ; what seemed 


its head 
The likeness of a kingly crown had on.” 


Wherever and whenever a sect or 
confederacy has been established, the 
interest, or, more frequently, the fear 
inspired by its invisibility has been 
very speedily manifested. This is 
attested by the records of antiquity, 
as well as by the experience of con- 
temporaries. It is discernible in every 
kindred society, from the rise of the 
Drnidical religion to the most perfect 
reorganisation of freemasonry ; from 
the inspired ravings of the sybil to 
the impassioned but discursive oratory 
of Irving; from the scientific phan- 
tasms of the Rosy Cross, to the poli- 
tical fanaticism of the Vehmegericht. 
The same predominant characteristics 
may be recognised throughout the 
whole catalogue, even down to the. 
latest of the revolutionary schemes of 
democracy among the Carbonari in 
Italy or the agrarian marauders in 
Ireland. They possess one moral 
complexion in common with each 
other ; their bond of union is identical ; 
their policy has the same oblique ten- 
dencies; they are alike inscrutable, 
enigmatical, and incomprehensible. 
This truth is manifest, whether we 
track the Neapolitan carbonari or the 
Irish peasantry; whether we follow 
the one into the fastnesses of the 
Abruzzi, or the other into the pasture- 
lands of Tipperary ; whether we con- 
trast the assailants of King Joachim 
with those of King Ferdinand ; whe- 
ther, in short, we _ particularise 
amongst the murderous Thugs of 
Erin, the Levellers, the Whiteboys, 
the Molly Maguireites, the Rockites, 
the Blackfeet, the Whitefeet, the 
Terryalts, or the Ribbonmen. Under 
all designations, these confederacies 
have maintained the same imperturb- 
able aspect, and the same inviolable 
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secresy. Sometimes evoked by priest- 
craft, sometimes by knavery, and 
sometimes by the spirit of insubordi- 
nation, they have ostensibly aimed at 
religious supremacy, at social im- 
provement, or at the advancement 
of philosophic knowledge ; and, while 
they have been most effectually agi- 
tating the passions of the rabble, they 
themselves have appeared most pas- 
sionless and unimpassionable. 

Of all kinds of occult associations, 
however, those have obtained the 
most influence over the community 
which have been associated with the 
bewitching dreams of the Grecian 
mythologists. The attractions of 
romance and poetry have enhanced 
their authority, and rendered sublime 
and supreme the festivities of Eleu- 
sinia, Demetria, and Thesmophoria. 
Yet it is scarcely surprising that such 
should have been the case among a 
people so peculiarly susceptible as the 
ancient Greeks, and especially when 
that people abandoned themselves, 
heart and soul, body and mind, to the 
exquisite seductions of polytheism. 
Still less can this be matter of aston- 
ishment, when we reflect that even 
now-a-days, after the lapse of eighteen 
centuries, men are still to be found 
who fantastically affect a homage for 
the creed of the polytheists. Across 
the abyss of so many ages, the unholy 
voice which is said to have lamented 
over the billows of the Ionian sea, 
crying out, “Great Pan is dead!” 
finds an echo among the very shrines 
of Christianity. 

Until very recently, it was admit- 
ted on all hands that the divinities, 
as well as the letters of the Grecians, 
might be traced to the priesthood and 
the philosophers of Egypt—a striking 
similarity being observable between 
the ceremonies of Greece and those 
performed by the Egyptians. ill 
archeologists indiscriminately coin- 
cided in regarding the religious wor- 
ship of the two countries as, in a great 
measure, identical; and in maintain- 
ing that the ideas which were preva- 
lent in Northern Africa under the 
Pharaohs, were discernible in the fes- 
tivities of the Athenians, in the days 
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of Miltiades and Epaminondas. Du- 
ring the course of the present cen- 
tury, however, doubts were awakened 
as to the wisdom of this credulity in 
statements hitherto advanced solely 
upon the credit of the classic histo- 
rians. A new department of intellec- 
tual activity had been opened to in- 
quirers by the genius of the German 
students in philology. The disquisi- 
tions of Wolf upon the origin of the 
Homeric Songs had excited a noble 
emulation among scholars generally 
throughout Christendom : and it was 
to this emulation that, in England, 
we were mainly indebted for the re- 
searches of the late lamented Dr 
Arnold; and, in Italy, for the re- 
markable investigations of a mind 
not less luminous in criticism than in 
poetry—that of the youthful and ill- 
fated Count Giacomo Leopardi. Pre- 
eminent, however, among all his 
illustrious contemporaries was that 
modern annalist of Rome whose dar- 
ing and profound scepticism dissipated 
so many of the beautiful illusions of 
Pagan literature. What Niebuhr was, 
moreover, to the history of the Latins, 
Lobeck, to some extent, proved him- 
self to be afterwards, in reference to 
the mysteries of the Greeks—‘ find- 
ing solace and light,” like his prede- 
cessor, ‘‘ upon the clear mountain- 
summits of antiquity.”* Besides 
Lobeck, a variety of distinguished 
writers have endeavoured to clear up 
all uncertainties as to the real source 
of these occult festivities of the my- 
thologists. Hence the very curious 
labours of Gérres and of Ritter, of 
Schmitzler and of Raoul-Rochette. 
It is to Lobeck, however, that the 
principal amount of attention in this 
matter should be directed, because 
the most important arguments upon 
the question at issue owe to him their 
existence, through the pages of his 
extraordinary work, <Aglaophamus. 
Acknowledging at once the ability 
revealed in that great and compre- 
hensive production, we must, never- 
theless, avow with equal promptitude 
our incapacity to accept as proven 
the whole of his very ingenious, but 
also very eccentric, hypothesis. Dif- 





’ * The Chevalier Bunsen’s Essay on Niebuhr, in the Lebensnachrichten, vol. iii. 
p. 304. 
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fering from him in several essential 
particulars, it is right that we should 
here explain our views—with all re- 
spect, be it observed—as: contradis- 
tinguished from the opinions enter- 
tained by the Professor of Regimonti ; 
though the task of so doing, incident- 
ally, in the course of a single essay, 
may be estimated, and not without 
reason, as scarcely less difficult than 
that of carving upon the surface of a 
cherrystone the whole of the intricate 
designs of the shield of Achilles. 

According to the ancient belief, as 
proclaimed by Herodotus, the earliest 
civilisers of Greece were foreigners, 
who had acquired, on the banks of 
the Nile, knowledge from the cultiva- 
tion of science, and wisdom from the 
practice of religion. Several writers, 
it.is true, agreed with Nonnus* in at- 
tributing the glory of this enterprise 
to Cadmus the Phoenician; while 
others considered it entirely due to 
the innovations introduced by Pelops 
the Phrygian. Yet, if we were to 
credit the assertions both of Euripides 
and of Aristophanes, the mythical 
story of Orpheus was, on the contrary, 
to be considered as the only reliable 
account of the undertaking—a decla- 
ration, consequently, referring the 
fame of its achievement to the deified 
hero of the Thracians. Popular, how- 
ever, as these conjectures were at dif- 
ferent periods in Attica, they were all, 
for the most part, immeasurably sur- 
passed in popularity by the one 
which, either through Cecrops or 
Danaus, awarded the palm of priority 
to an Egyptian adventurer: Under 
any circumstances, the latter idea 
must be admitted to be, of all, the 
most fascinating—kindling the imagi- 
nation, as it does, with the reflection 
that. Greece was thus indebted to the 
lore of Africa —to that hoary and 
primeval wisdom which woke into 
activity in the darkness of remote 
centuries, and which was approach- 
ing its decrepitude before the first 
Ptolemy assumed the diadem of 
Alexandria. 

Whencesoever the importation of 
learning into Greece, that it was ori- 
ginally imported not even the most 
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incredulous have ventured to gainsay 
—the civilisation of a country never 
having proved, in a single instance, 
to be self-created or indigenous, 
springing, as it necessarily must, from 
the intercommunion of nationalties. 
Equally assured are we, also, that 
ethics more than science, that religion 
more than abstract philosophy, is 
ever the medium employed for the 
development of this civilisation—tes- 
timonies of the accuracy of which 
assertion. are, indeed, afforded by 
almost every chapter in the annals of 
humanity, from the earliest wander- 
ings of the worshippers of the Hindoo 
Trimarti to the latest expedition of 
the Christian missionaries. It must 
be remembered, moreover, in illustra- 
tion of this priority or pre-eminence 
of religion as the handmaid of civili- 
sation, that, as in the Bible of the 
Hebrews, the intellectual treasures 
of the races of antiquity were stored 
up in their sacred volumes—in the 
Indian Vedas and the Parsee Zenda- 
vesta. It was thus with the Greeks 
as with the majority of the Oriental 
populations. Miiller, indeed, goes so 
far as to aver,t that the Theogony of 
Hesiod was no less a religious code 
than the Shasters, or the Sadder, or 
indeed, we might add, than the exo- 
teric teachings of the Magi, or the 
Gymnosophists. In examining, con- 
sequently, into the progress of mental 
advancement in Greece, we must per- 
force observe the gradual growth and 
complication of its mythology. From 
the crudest germs of adoration, from 
a grovelling credence in the gods of 
Fetichism, to the time when that 
belief had become sublimated into a 
system of symbolised emotions, or of 
passions exquisitely personified, we 
watch the building up of that marvel- 
lous edifice, in which the phantoms 
of poetry were: enshrined as the rulers 
of the-universe. Unlike the creed of 
the Persians, we find that of the 
Pelasgi to have displayed itself from 
the outset through the medium of 
material representations. Instead of 
acknowledging the incongruous supre~ 
macy of an evil principle like Ahri- 
manes, and of a beneficent principle 





* Nonnus, lib. iv. p. 130°; Eurip. Rheso; Aristoph. Renis, 315. 


+ Miiller’s Hist. Lit. Grec., viii. § 3. 
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like Oromandes, the primitive inhabi- 
tants of Hellas bent the knee in hom- 
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crowned Acropolis, if we are to accept 
his hypothesis, having been first 


age before divine ideas, evoked, as it | allowed the privilege of participating 
were, from the original elements of / in the celebration, on the occasion of 


creation, from the dust of that earth 

which appealed to their sympathies | 
through so many attributes of subli- | 
mity and loveliness. Having thus | 
satisfied the popular egotism, by vin- | 
dicating their genius as originators— | 
having deified, for example, fire as in; 
Vulcan, and water as in Neptune—! 
they appear to have multiplied the} 
mystic objects of their veneration, not | 


merely by the worship of love as in | 


Venus, and of revenge as in Nemesis, 
but by the adoption of divinities pre- 
viously recognised elsewhere. Im- 
portations of this kind are univer- 
sally admitted ; but it is in regard to | 
the particular time and peculiar man- | 
ner of these importations that the © 
opinions of modern scholars have be- 
come divided. The entire question, 
moreover, is so singularly involved 
with the arguments relating to the 
rise of the Eleusinian mysteries, that 
in recounting consecutively the facts 
connected with the latter circum- 
stance, it will be impossible not to 
unravel, in a great measure, the 
whole of that entangled subject—of 
which those mysteries are, without 
doubt, the most remarkable illustra- 
tion. 

Incredulous as to the influence said 


/ to have been exercised over the Greek 


by the Egyptian mythology, Lobeck 
insists that the religious ceremonies 
performed at Eleusis, in honour of 
Demeter, were originally racy of the 
soil of Attica, and were only adulte- 
rated when Greece became politically 
connected with Egypt, long after the 
period of their foundation. Mysti- 
cism, according to his idea, resolved 
itself into religion during the interval 
which elapsed between the Homeric 
age and the Persian war; and the 
festivities here specified are referred, 
by him, not even to the Athenians, 
much less to the Egyptians, but to 
the Eleusinians themselves exclu- 
sively —the children of the violet- 


} 


their triumph over. the people of 
Eleusis during the reign of Erectheus 
—an age very considerably removed 
from the time of Pandion, formally 
mentioned by Apollodorus.* For the 
purpose of imparting some degree 
of consistency to his statement, Lobeck 
maintains that the secresy in which 
the ceremonies referred to were in- 
volved, was merely attributable to 
the jealousy with which the inhabi- 
tants of the different Grecian states 


| regarded the adoration of their re- 


| spective divinities. 


Fearful that their 


| gods might be decoyed from them by 


the more impassioned homage, or the 
more sumptuous propitiation of their 
neighbours and contemporaries, the 


\Greeks are known, indeed, to have 


frequently offered up their prayers 
in silence, in order that they might 
the more effectually avoid the possi- 
bility of provoking any such danger- 
ous emulation. Hence the assertions 
advanced by this ingenious philolo- 
gist, that the mysteries of Eleusis 
were so called simply from the desire 
of the Eleusinians to exclude others 
from sharing in the ceremonial wor- 
ship of their divine protectors, Ceres 
and Proserpine, and that their ritual 
adoration might, from the circum- 
stance of its secresy, have ultimately 
acquired, though very slightly, a cer- 
tain mystical character. He argues, 
in fine, that a somewhat profounder 
solemnity may have been infused into 
these religious festivities when the 
citizens of Athens were permitted to 
join in them with their originators the 
Eleusinians; but above all, and beyond 
all, avers that the rites, in the first 
instance, were purely Greek, after- 
wards slightly tinctured possibly by 
Egyptian adulterations. Such, in 
brief, is the masterly argument by 
which Lobeck has endeavoured to 
overturn the belief of generations. 
Inadequate we consider it to be for 
that purpose, but still sufficiently 





* Apollodorus, iii. xiv. 7. For the extraordinary theory broached by Lobeck, see 
Aglaophamus, tom. i.—Eleusin. p. 228, where “Greecorum mysteria erudiendis homi- 
num ingeniis non instituta, neque a sacris publicis quidquam diversa fuisse maximum 
clericalis sapientis columen excisum erit,” are the words in which his daring thesis 


is proclaimed. 
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plausible to demand some attempt at 
an explicit and logical refutation. 
The mysteries of the Eleusinians 
we still consider, notwithstanding the 
ability displayed by Lobeck and his 
disciples in their very specious and 
persuasive hypothesis, to have been 
originally introduced into Attica 
through the instrumentality of some 
Egyptian traveller. Without accept- 
ing as conclusive the declaration of He- 
rodotus, confirmed by a similar state- 
ment of Clemens Alexandrinus, to the 
effect that the daughters of Danaus 
first taught the ceremonies of the 
mystic worship of Ceres to the Pelas- 
gians* ; without crediting a rather 
contradictory assertion of the latter 
writer, that the founder was Melam- 
pus, any more than the assurance 
of Sophocles that it was Eumolpus, or 
even that it was Inachus according to 
Epiphanius, or Muszus according to 
Tertullian t+; without regarding, for 
an instant, the mythical story which 
traced the foundation of the mysteries 
to the goddess Demeter herself, on 
the occasion of her arrival in Attica 
in quest of Persephone—viewing each 
of these accounts as frivolous, nay, let 
us add, laughing them all to scorn as 
fabulous, we must nevertheless con- 
tinue persuaded that the celebration ori- 
ginally existed in Egypt, having been 
imported thence at a very early period, 
and formally established among the 
Eleusinians. From the first agitation 
of this inquiry, it has been erroneously 
maintained that the religious myste- 
ries among the Greeks are invariably 
found associated with the ancient 
Pelasgian divinities. Why, Ceres 
herself was not a Pelasgian divinity ! 
Demeter was not Greek in her origin: 
she was a goddess borrowed from the 
Egyptians. The truth of this is sig- 
nificantly visible in the circumstance 
that the cultivation of corn was in- 
troduced among the Grecians from 
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Africa. And that Ceres was pecu- 
liarly identified with that branch of 
agriculture was demonstrated clearly 
enough, we conceive, by the familiar 
adage of antiquity —Nvpdar d8wp, viros 
Anpunmp—nymphe aque sunt, Ceres 
JSrumenta. Referring, moreover, to 
various ancient, medieval, and recent 
authorities, it will be perceived that 
the notion conveyed by that phrase of 
the Athenians is consistent with their 
opinion that Ceres and Isis were iden- 
Plutarch regarded them as 
isuch, as also did Herodotus—the views 
of those remote writers having been 
subsequently echoed in the early days 
of Christianity by no less credible an 
antagonist of paganism than Lactan- 
tius, and still later by Dupuis in 
France, and by Prichard among our 
own countrymen.{ These impres- 
sions, be it observed, are yet further 
‘entitled to consideration, from the cir- 
cumstance of their being in no way 
incompatible with the suggestion of 
De Pauw,§ that the mysteries of Ceres 
originated in the fétes champétres of 
harvest as those of Bacchus sprang 
from the festivities of vintage—De 
Pauw himself being not the least for- 
midable depreciator of these mystic 
celebrations. As additional testimony 
that Ceres and Isis were identical, in 
a similar manner as were Bacchus ~ 
and Osiris, it may be remarked that a 
distinguished historian now living— 
no less careful a collator of the classics 
than Mr Grote—speaks of Demeter 
and Dionysius as “the Grecian 
counterparts ” of the Egyptian divini- 
ties particularised.|| Beyond which 
it may be remarked that this resem- 
blance, or rather identity, is further 
verified by the intimacy of the rela- 
tionship in which the Grecian, as well 
as the Egyptian, god and goddess 
stood towards each other. Pindar, 
indeed, expressly designates Bacchus 
as the partner of Ceres both in the 





* Herodotus, ii. 171, 182. Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromat, iv. c. 19. 


% Fuerunt 


Danai filie, que hanc sollennitatem ex Aigypto transtulerunt, mulieresque Pelasgas 


docuerunt.” 


Natalis Comitis de Mythologie, lib. v. p. 340. 


+ Clemens, Coh. ad Gentes, p. 12; Sophocles, 4d. 4d. Col., y. 1108 ; Epiphanius, 
Ad. Her. tom. i. c. x. § 9; Tertullian, Apolog. c. 21. 

t Plutarch, De Jsid., p. 362, 364, et 369 ; Herodotus, ii. 42, 59, 144 ; Lactantius, 
De Falsa Relig., p. 119, § 21; Dupuis, Origine des Cultes, tom. ii. p. 516; and Dr 


Prichard, Analysis of Ligypt, Myth., ¢. ii. § 2, p. 69. 


§ De Pauw, Recherches Philosophiques sur les Grecs, tom. ii. p. 209, 
| Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. p. 60. 
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celestial throne and the adoring cym- 
bals, while Sophocles apostrophises 
the tutelary deity of the vineyard as 
—Thou who reignest in the arms of 
the goddess of Eleusis!* It is enough, 
however, to observe that our estimate 
of the African derivation of Demeter 
is confirmed by the evidence of Lim- 
burg-Brouwer, the latest, perhaps the 
most sagacious, certainly the most 
dispassionate among the whole range 
of philologists. Speaking of the cir- 
cumstance that the Athenians them- 
selves considered Ceres to be a foreign 
divinity, he concedes the fact that the 
origin of her worship is immediately 
traceable to the Egyptians.t Remem- 
ber that this is the opinion deli- 
berately expressed by one who wrote 
with the arguments of Miiller, of 
Voss,t and of Lobeck before him, 
and that, in quoting it, we are not 
resorting to the ideas entertained by 
any of the obsolete or despised autho- 
rities. It were practicable, of course, 
to refer, in proof of the Egyptian 
origin of the mysteries, to the venera- 
ble pages of Diodorus Siculus, and so 
on, downwards, through the various 
writers upon the subject to the less 


imposing volumes of Dupuis and 
Saint Croix.§ Discredit has been 
brought, however, upon their reason- 
ing, in consideration of their indis- 
putable credulity, and more recent 
critics are deemed to have supplanted 
even the respectable influence of 


Warburton. Without laying too 
much stress, therefore, upon the asser- 
tion of Zonaras, that Greece was 
civilised by the Egyptians, and Egypt 
itself by the Chaldeans; without 
insisting upon the reasonableness 
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of that remark of Bryant, that the 
philosophers who migrated from the 
Nile into Attica brought with them 
the arts and worship they had pre- 
viously introduced in the former 
country; without going the length 
of Cudworth, where he defines the 
Egyptian to have been “ the pattern ” 
of the Greek and Roman theologies, 
we might almost content ourselves 
with repeating the moderate and 
rational opinion advanced within the 
present century by M. Ouvaroff,||— 
namely, that the religion of the 
Athenians was based upon tradi- 
tions of the East, drawn originally 
from Africa, after they had under- 
gone a certain amount of modification. 
Later and more considerable authori- 
ties, nevertheless, have rendered 
superfluous any extended allusion to 
this graceful and meritorious disser- 
tation. Grote has accepted, as be- 
yond the necessity of further demon- 
stration, the introduction into Attica 
of Thracian, Phrygian, and Egyptian 
rites, “ distinct both from the public 
and the gentile solemnities ;” acknow- 
ledging, besides, a belief in the im- 
portation of religious ideas and feel- 
ings having especial reference to 
Demeter and Dionysius.§ Thirlwall, 
moreover, though reluctantly it is 
true, agrees that the religions of the 
East “very early” exerted some 
influence on that of Greece, and con- 
fesses even that Egypt may have 
contributed to the building up of the 
Hellenic mythology.** While the 
elegant and profound researches of 
Limburg- Brouwer have impelled him 
to the avowal of a similar conviction, 
only one yet more clearly and reso- 





* Pindar, Zsthm. vii. 3, remarkable for the expression xaAzoxgbrov wapedpos Acpdertgos ; 


and Sophocles, Antigone. 


+ Limburg-Brouwer, Histoire de la Civilisation Mor. et Rélig. des Grecs, tom. ii. 
c. xiv. p. 299. The words are worth transcribing in the original—“Je crois,” says 
he, “ que nous pouvons admettre que le culte de Cérés fut d’origine Egyptienne.” 

t See Muller, Hist. Lit. Grec. p. 287 ; Voss, Mythologische Briefe. Band. iii. 


p. 186, et passim. 


§ Diodorus Siculus, lib. i. § 96, et lib. iii. § 69 ; Dupuis, Origine des Oultes, tom. 
iv. p. 1-35 ; and Saint Croix, Recherches sur les Myst. du Pagan. § v. p. 216. 

|| Zonaras, i. 22, Ex yardaiov yao Atyeras Golrnoas rubric w'pos Alytarov x’ axsiley argos TEAAYvas. 
Bryant, Analysis of Ancient Mythology, vol. iii. p. 408 ; Cudworth, True Intellectual 
System of the Unwerse, book i. c. iv. p. 480; and Ouvaroff, Essai sur les Myst. 
d Eleusis, § 2, p. 23, where he says, “ L’Egypte a transmis aux Grees les traditions 


Orientales, aprés les avoir altérées.” 


"| Grote’s History of Greece, vol. i. pp. 30, 32. 
** Thirlwall’s History of Greece, vol, i, ¢. vi. p. 215. 
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lutely enunciated.* Writing as re- 
cently as 1834, the last-mentioned 
scholar declares his judgment, despite 
the arguments of Lobeck and his 
followers, to have pronounced strongly 
in favour of the Egyptian hypothesis, 
particularising the ceremonies of Eleu- 
sis as indisputably derived from the 
worshippers of Isis and Osiris—an 
utterance grateful, one might imagine 
it, to the manes of Herodotus, reviving 
the glories of that renowned Olym- 
piad which witnessed his literary co- 
ronation. 

Everything considered, therefore, 
in reference to this curious and intri- 
cate question in classic philology, we 
are confirmed in the opinion that for 
the worship of Ceres, and for the 
mysteries of Eleusis, the Athenians 
were directly indebted to the Egyp- 
tian philosophers. That the entire 
system of the Greek religion was 
borrowed from Egypt, from Thrace, 
or from Phrygia, is as improbable, to 
our thinking, as to that of our standard 
archeologist.t But that each of those 
countries aided materially in extend- 
ing the scope of the Pelasgian mytho- 
logy, we conceive to be altogether 
incontrovertible. Among the evi- 
dences of this extension, not the least 
memorable was the introduction of 
the mysteries from the banks of the 
river Nile to the shores of the Gulf of 
Salamis—an occurrence as obvious, in 
connection with our foregoing state- 
ments, as their subsequent removal 


ing with Meiners that it would be 


from Eleusis to Ephesus.t aie 


idle to search after the precise year 
of their foundation in Attica,§ we{ situated exactly between Megara and 


cannot but think that the principal 
testimonies unite in fixing the period 
of their establishment somewhere 
about 1400 B.c.—namely, during the 
sovereignty of Erectheus. 
ing even to the admission of Lobeck, 
it was shortly afterwards that the 
Athenians were allowed to participate 


Accord-/ 
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in their celebration by the conquered 
Eleusinians. According to the first \ 
Homeric record of the legend,| it | 
was then that the rites were formally | 
adopted by a section of the Hellenes. | 
According to all the credible witnesses | 
of the progressive development of | 
civilisation, it was at that epoch, as | 
far as atthis distance can be reasonably | 
calculated, that the art of agriculture | 
became, in a manner, systematised | 
among the descendants of the ancient | 
Pelasgians. Borrowed from the pri-/ 
mitive cultivators of corn in Egypt, 
that art was speedily personified by 
the Greeks in the divine form of 
Demeter—their instructors from the 
banks of the Nile having suggested 
the worship of that divinity by their 
descriptions of her prototype, and 
having defined from the rites of Isis 
kindred ceremonies of initiation. 
Reorganised with peculiar pomp 
immediately on the admission of the 
Athenians, the festivities of Eleusis 
assumed such precedence over all 
other religious celebrations in mytho- 
logy as to be termed neither dpya nor 
rederat, but THE Mysteries (uvornpia,) 
by way of particular distinction. 
They were considered, moreover, s0 
essential for the purification of a 
Greek citizen, that it was the circum- 
stance of his having neglected this 
most holy ordeal of initiation which 
led, more than either the sarcasms 
of Aristophanes, the arguments of 
Lycon, or the scurrilous aspersions 
of Melitus, to the condemnation 
and death of Socrates. Eleusis or 
Eleusin, a borough-town of Attica, 


the Pirszeus, was the spot in which 
these festivities were celebrated every 
fifth year in their greatest magnifi- 
cence. And although rites of a similar 
character were prevalent among the 
Philasians, the Pheneatw, the Cre- 
tans, the Celians, the Parrhasians, 
and the Lacedemonians, it was to 





* Limburg-Brouwer, Hist. de la Civil. &c., tom~ii. p. 15, where he observes, “ Les 
Grecs aient pu recevoir des idées, des traditions, et des rites religieux de l’Egypte, 
par l’intremédiaire des Phooniciens ;” and tom. ii. c. xiv. p. 298, where he speaks 
thus decisively, “ Je crois qu’au moins pour les cérémonies d’Eleusis il faut en revenir 


& Egypte.” 


+ Potter’s Antiquities, book ii. c. i. p. 217. 
t For the mention of their introduction at Ephesus, see Strabo, xiv. 633. 


§ Meiners, Verm. Phil. Schrift. iii. 258. 


| Hymn Cerer. translated by Voss in 1826, with notes. 
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the consecrated gardens -of Eleusis 
that the votaries of the Peninsula 
and the Archipelago thronged in the 
largest abundance. It was to Eleusis 
that sculapius made a pilgrimage 
on his return from Epidaurus; it was 
there that Castor and Pollux were 
admitted after having visited the 
Acropolis; and it was thither that 
Hercules himself, the most accom- 
plished hero of antiquity, resorted on 
his departure from Tirynthus. Gods 
and demigods, heroes and philoso- 
phers, sages, and striplings, princes 
and peasants, warriors and artisans, 
were allowed to participate indiscri- 
minately in the sacrifices offered on 
these occasions to Demeter and Per- 
sephone. And their participation 
was at once a duty and a privilege. 
It was a supreme duty, because those 
who abstained from the periodical 
rites were regarded as having incur- 
red the displeasure of the divinities, 
and as being doomed hereafter to 
eternal darkness and abasement. It 
was in like manner a supreme 
privilege, because of the compara- 
tively small number of those who 
were permitted to take part in the 
ceremonies. Restricted, in the first 
instance, to the population of Attica, 
the prerogative was at all times 
denied to homicides, and bastards, 
and helots, and concubines, and to 
such as were convicted of the crime 
of necromancy. It was subsequently 
extended to every one but barbarians, 
though the prohibition was always 
most strict to the exclusion of Epi- 
cureans and Christians. 

Conjectures of all kinds have been 
made at different periods, and by dif- 
ferent writers, as to the possible 
nature of these secret and abstruse 
festivities. Among other suppositions, 
it has not unfrequently been imagined 
that the Eleusinian mysteries were, 
like the Bacchic mysteries, remarkable 
for their indecorum and their obsceni- 
ties. This accusation is, doubtless, 
traceable to the circumstance of their 
being confounded by the early Fathers 
with the Mithraic and other demoral- 
ising celebrations. It is fortunate, 
however, that mistakes of this charac- 
ter have been rectified by the pagan 
controversialists of the early centuries 
of Christianity, so that we can read 
Origen and Eusebius by the light 
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furnished in the disclosures of Celsus 
and of Zosimus; finding, moreover, 
in the Golden Ass of Apuleius a coun- 
terpoise to the errors of Theodoretus, 
the favourite, and perhaps the most 
gifted, among the pupils of Chrysos- 
tom. Deceived by the unintentional 
misstatements of the Fathers of the 
Church, Leland has, it appears to us, 
most erroneously adopted this belief 
in the abandoned bearing of the wor- 
shippers initiated into the Eleusinian 
mysteries. Accordingly we find him 
asserting, in his Commentaries on 
Demosthenes’ memorable oration in 
reply to Aischines, that the expres- 
sion “‘ abuse vented as from a cart,” 
(Sorep Guaéns,) had reference to the 
liberties of tongue indulged in by the 
Athenian women on their way to the 
temple of Demeter—whereas it was 
manifestly a sarcasm directed by the 
speaker against the theatrical charac- 
ter of his antagonist. No wonder, 
therefore, that Tourreil refused to 
accede to the justice of any such in- 
terpretation! It must nevertheless 
be admitted that Plautus afforded 
some show of reason to the assailants 
of the mysteries on the score of im- 
morality, when in Avarus he described 
the incident befalling the daughter of 
Euclion during the nocturnal celebra- 
tion. A more erroneous notion, how- 
ever, was never prevalent, seeing that 
the rites of Ceres were rather solemn 
than licentious. The idea may have 
originated, possibly, in the circum- 
stance that, on the transmission of 
the ceremonies from Attica to Rome, 
during the days of the Emperor 
Adrian, a certain amount of indecency 
was tolerated by the libertinism of the 
Italians: otherwise the Eleusinian 
mysteries were most immaculate. 
There was about them, indeed, a de- 
gree of severity that precluded the 
celebrants from the possibility of pol- 
luting the sacred precincts of Eleusis 
with any proceedings of an offensive 
character. Every step towards the 
porch of the edifice, consecrated to 
the Goddess of Nature, was an act 
of austere preparation. Fasting was 
enjoined; chastity was enjoined ; 
and the flesh was macerated by 
watchings and purifications. Nor 
is it astonishing that such prelimi- 
nary rigours should have been re- 
garded as essential, when it is cer- 
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tain that the mysteries which were 
then divulged to the Athenians were 
the symbols of the most stupendous 
truths of creation, and the sublimest 
types of an invisible Divinity. Under 
every act of the celebration—even 
under the minutest—there was an 
awful profundity of meaning. When, 
at the very moment of initiation, the 
citizens were distinguished as the 
Ephoroi and the Epoptai, it was be- 
cause of their actual inspection 
(épopia) of secrets hitherto concealed 
from humanity. When the assistants 
were, in like manner, termed Udranos 
by way of distinction, it was because 
of the mystic water (ddep) sprinkled 
by their hands over the prostrate 
bodies of the worshippers. When 
their supplications were raised, more- 
over, not to Ceres, or to Demeter, 
but to Actheia, it was with an exqui- 
sitely subtle reference to the anguish 
(ax6os) with which that goddess had 
made her dolorous journey in search 
“of Proserpine. Throughout every 
particular of these remarkable forms 
of adoration may be discerned, in 
fact, the evidences that they were the 
emblems, or rather the machinery, of 
a great system—a system at once 
mystical, philosophical, and ethical. 
Even in the etymology of the word 
Eleusis, there is this evidence of 
antiquity and depth of signification ; 
for the town derived its name scarcely 
so much from the father of its founder 
(Eleusus) as from the reputed arrival 
(€Aevors) of Ceres at.that island, after 
her departure from Enna, where, if 
we are to credit the ancient legend of 
the Greeks, she first taught the art of 
agriculture to Triptolemus. 

According to the descriptions fur- 
nished by different writers, from 
Plutarch to Meursius, and from Hero- 
dotus to Fourmon le Jeune, it is un- 
questionable that an atmosphere of 
the mostsurpassing majesty enveloped 
the mysteries of Eleusinia. And the 
grandeur of their accompaniments 
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cannot have been, in any respect, in- 
appropriate, when it is remembered 
that the mysteries themselves were 
as benignant in operation as they 
were tremendous in aspect. One of 
our own historians, speaking with all 
the emphasis of admiration, men- 
tions them, indeed, as “ hidden trea- 
sures of wisdom and happiness.” * 
Treasures they indisputably were— 
treasures of intellectual beauty and of 
moral magnificence. Besides afford- 
ing a bewitching representation, com- 
memorative of the rape of Proserpine 
when culling flowers on the plains of 
Enna, and besides presenting to the 
initiated a panorama of the pilgrimage 
of Ceres in quest of her daughter— 
from the moment when she lighted a | 
brand at the flames of Etna until’ 
that in which she discovered her eat- | 
ing the grains of a pomegranate in the. 
Elysian fields—the Eleusinian mys- | 
teries had a twofold purpose of a very | 
remarkable kind: they were intended | 
to convey a judicious sense of the | 
infusion of the soul into matter, and | 
to reduce to the comprehension of the | 
multitude the authority of an unseen 
and impalpable Godhead over a visi- 
ble and palpable universe. These 
doctrines have been otherwise ex- 
pressed by a quaint essayist as “‘ the 
descent of the soul,” and “ the pro- 
cession of divinity:” + they embody 
that creed which was suffused over 
the whole of the Grecian philosophy, 
and which maintained that the spiri- 
tual being of man was a divine particle, ; 
suffering degradation by its connec- ; 
tion with a material nature, and des- | 
tined to a more utter and irretrievable \ 
debasement unless its impurities were | 
purged away before the period of dis- 
solution. It was this tenet, pushed / 
to extremity, which induced Empe- 
docles to lament the fact of his exis- 
tence: it was this which inspired 
Heraclitus with that grotesque anti- 
thesis, that mankind live the death 
and die the life of disembodied spirits: 





* Gillies’ History of Greece, vol. iii. chap. xxi. p. 193. 

+ “Though the descent of the soul was doubtless principally alluded to by these 
sacred rites, yet they likewise occultly signified, agreeable to the nature of the fable, 
the procession of divinity into the sublunary world.”—<A Dissertation on the Eleu. 


and Bach. Myst. By Thomas Taylor. 


P. 131.—Casaubon gives even a loftier pur- 


pose to the initiation, where he writes—* Finem interpretabantur perductionem 
anime ad illum statum, in quo erat priusquam descenderet in corpus.”— Exercita- 


tiones, xvi. p. 546, 
VOL. LXXIII.—NO. CCCCXLVIII. 
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it was this which prompted the me- 
morable expression of Pythagoras, 
that whatever is beheld during our 
waking moments is death, and during 
our sleeping moments a vision: it 
was this, in fine, which caused Plato, 
when alluding to the soul, to exclaim, 
that the body is its sepulchre! Under 
every variety of religion, even within 
three centuries after the establishment 
of Christianity, this startling dogma 
has found its advocates. For, if we 
are not marvellously mistaken—and 
we cannot recollect ever before to 
have heard the coincidence remarked 
—many of the ethical vagaries of the 
Manichzans were merely the revival 
of the dreams of the Greek mytho- 
logists ; and the views of Manichzus 
or (as he is said, by S. Epiphanius, 
to have been originally called) 
Cubricus, were identical with those 
long before propounded by the conge- 
nial fancy of Aristocles. Among the 
other doctrines, for example, which 
were advanced by the Persian mad- 
man who called himself the Paraclete, 
and termed his disciples Manichzans, 
was that of the subjugation of the 
soul by its association with a physical 
existence—a poisonous belief, which 
had been imbibed nearly seven hun- 
dred years before by the Athenian bee 
when collecting the honey of truth in 
the gardens of philosophy. This 
belief, however fallacious, originated 
in those conjectures of the stupendous 
conflict between a good and evil 
principle, which have been prevalent 
in all ages, and under every diver- 
sity of circumstance—a conflict which 
paganism typified in the noble myth 
of Jupiter and Prometheus, but the 
mighty reality of which is explained 
by Revelation in the expulsion of the 
rebel angels from heaven, and the 
hurling of Lucifer, 


“ With hideous ruin and:combustion, down 

To bottomless perdition.” 

Throughout the whole of the Orien- 
tal theologies, but more particularly 
in the scheme of the Brahminical 
religion, as illustrated in Sheva the 
Destroyer, and Vishnu the Preserver, 
may be detected the pagan prescience 
of that struggle * which may be said 
to have closed only with the founda- 
tion of Christianity. 

Such were the brilliant dreams 
which imparted fascination to the 
creed of antiquity, and suggested the 
themes of those who officiated at the 
mysteries of Eleusinia. Besides the 
peculiar ideas of theocracy which 
were embodied in these mysteries at 
the period of their originai institution, 
the fantastic belief of Pythagoras was 
subsequently ingrafted upon them, 
and tended in no _ inconsiderable 
manner to enhance their attractions. 
That belief, developed into a system 
by the Buddhic religionists, was the 
transmigration of the degenerated 
souls of mortals, or, as it was literally 
termed, the doctrine of metempsychosis. 
It ultimately gave consistency to the 
notion of the descent of the soul into 
a material universe, and imparted an 
air of uniformity to the theology of 
the Hellenic republicans. This, at 
least, was the effect produced upon 


-his immediate contemporaries by the 


teachings of the illustrious Samian, 
although the frivolity of his successors 
ultimately thwarted the intentions of 
“‘his gorgeous and august philoso- 
phy.”+ Some conception may be 
formed of the avidity with which the 
Pythagorean system was welcomed by 
the populace, from the fact of the belief 
in metempsychosis having penetrated 
to the secluded forests of Britain, and 
become very speedily amalgamated 
with the metaphysical theology of the 





* Shelley has already represented this primeval battle, in its mythological sense, 
in his splendid but blasphemous introduction to the Revolt of Islam, where he sym- 
bolises, under the allegoric forms of an eagle and a serpent, the two great antagonistic 
and coeternal principles. The whole passage, which may be classed among the 
finest poetical descriptions in the language, is musical with the agonies, and impas- 
~~ with the throes, of that most dismal and momentous of all imaginary col- 

isions. 

+ Speaking of Pythagoras and his posterity, Sir Bulwer Lytton has observed, that 
“the political designs of his gorgeous and august philosophy, only for a while suc- 
cessful, left behind them but the mummeries of an impotent freemasonry, and the 
enthusiastic ceremonies of half-witted ascetics.”—Rise and Fall of Athens, b. iv. 
chap. v. § 17. 
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Drnids.* It rendered the abstruser 
phantasies of the Greek religion com- 
prehensible to the vulgar, without 
diminishing its grandeur in any par- 
ticular ; it prepared the mind of the 
votaries for those vast and extra- 
ordinary revelations, which would 
have been otherwise only additional 
sources of bewilderment; andit afford- 
ed fresh incitements to the enterprises 
of a warlike people, by announcing to 
them that amidst destruction they 
were indestructible, and that in death 
they were deathless. The readers of 
Virgil are, however, better able to 
estimate the influence and tendencies 
of the Eleusinian festival—coloured 
as that festival was by the philosophy 
of Pythagoras—now that Warburton 
has proved in his Divine Legation of 
‘Moses that the sixth book of the 
Ameid represents several of the shows 
‘of the mysteries. Aided by that as- 
}surance alone, it would have been 
| possible to conjecture, though to no 
| very considerable extent, the nature 
/ of some of the mystic ceremonies 
' witnessed at Eleusis. We might, 


under the Sybilline guidance of Dei- 
. phobe, have advanced from the banks 
of Cocytus to the waters of the Styx, 


and onwards to the most remote boun- 
daries of Tartarus, but we should 
have still remained ignorant of the 
character and manner of those cele- 
brations of which the passage into 
Hades was only a portion, or rather 
an episode. The heart of the secret 
would have been still undiscovered : 
we should still have been baffled in 
our endeavours to understand the 
reason why the festivities performed 
at an insignificant borough-town of 
Attica should have surpassed all 
others in importance, and have re- 
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tained for so many centuries an un- 
disputed dominion over the imagina- 
tions of the most civilised people of 
antiquity. When we found it nar- 
rated that Nero himself, with all his 
matchless audacity, was deterred from 
joining in those festivities from a con- 
sciousness of his own heinous and 
gigantic crimes,t we should, without 
further knowledge, have marvelled at 
the moral authority which proved 
superior to the physical puissance of 
that imperious and lawless despot. 
When we learnt, moreover, that the 
Emperor Valentinian permitted the 
continuance of these festivities, in con- 
sequence of the representation made 
by Pretextatus the proconsul of 
Achaia, to the effect that the Grecians 
would be utterly dispirited by their 
abolition, and that this concession 
was made by Valentinian at the very 
period when he was prohibiting else- 
where all kinds of nocturnal sacrifices, 
we should have been yet more inspired 
with curiosity as to the nature of 
these inscrutable rites, and have been 
still more filled with astonishment at 
the wonderful hold they had obtained 
over the popular affections. Other 
circumstances must have tended, in 
like manner, to increase our amaze- 
ment at the complete and irrespon- 
sible sway exercised by the institution 
of Eleusinia—such circumstances as 
the penalties inflicted upon those who, 
after initiation, arrested any debtor, 
tendered any petition, travelled to the 
sacred edifice in a chariot, seated 
themselves on the cover of a well, or 
devoured either mullets, beans, or 
weasels, besides the summary ven- 
geance wreaked upon whomsoever 
presented themselves without the ne- 
cessary qualifications, or divulged 





* This striking coincidence between the creed of the Druids and the Pythagoreans 
was first recorded by Casar, (De Bel. Gal., lib. vi. cap. 14,) where that accomplished 
conqueror writes— In primis hoc volunt persuadere, non interire animas, sed ab aliis 
post mortem transire ad alios; atque hoc maaxime ad virtutem excitare putant, metu 
mortis neglecto.” Bearing in mind the latter declaration, that the doctrine of trans- 
migration was thought to increase the bravery of the ancient Britons, “ by disarming 
death of its terrors,” we can the more readily comprehend Isocrates, (Panegyr. 
p. 24,) when he mentions the Eleusinian mysteries as “ fortifying the initiated against 
the horrors of destruction, and inspiring them with the hopes of a happy immortality.” 
In both cases, the inference affords a fresh illustration to the adage Xwgls ayxians 
Toker, mod dvev. éraidos Free, buoiws weerroves; the és, in this instance, being the expecta- 
tions inspired by metempsychosis. 

+ According to his biographer, (Suet. Vero, c. 34,) the emperor durst not attend 
the Eleusinian mysteries, because, to the murder of his mother, he had recently added 
that of his aunt—“ jwnitque parricidio matris amite necem.” 
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the secrets of those occult and sym- 
bolic ceremonies—crimes which were 
expiated by death of the most sudden 
and ignominious description. Some- 
thing more than the poetic enigmas 
of Virgil was necessary to explain 
the precise character of these mysteries, 
and to satisfy our inquisitiveness as 
to the particular spectacles revealed 
to the Athenians on such solemn and 
august occasions. ‘This additional in- 
formation, however, could only be 
accumulated piecemeal—being scat- 
tered over the whole surface of classic 
literature. Bit by bit, it might be 
culled from the oratory of Cicero, 
from the biographies of Plutarch, from 
the didactic pages of Aristotle, and 
from the commemorative chapters of 
Xenophon. Even in these authorities, 
the facts relating to Eleusis are fre- 
quently introduced as merely casual 
inuendoes ; and others have been in- 
cidentally recorded by such men as 
Demosthenes, and Philostratus, and 
Jélian of Preneste, and Pausanias 
the Ionic historian. It has occurred 
to us that a juster conception might 
be formed of the hitherto scarcely 
‘comprehended festival of Eleusinia by 
a combination of these disjointed pas- 
sages. The Bibliotheca of Lempriére, 
and the Archeologia of Robinson, have 
already given a narrow and unadorn- 
ed synopsis of the solemnities ; but 
hitherto in English literature no at- 
tempt whatever has been made to 
portray the panorama of those mar- 
vellous and thrilling rites, with the 
minuteness or distinctness essential 
for their due appreciation. 

Of the Lesser Mysteries, it is un- 
necessary to record anything further 
than that they were originally estab- 
lished at Agra, a district in Beotia 
remarkable as the source or fountain 
of the Ilissus ; and that these Lesser 
Mysteries (kept in the month of An- 
theserion, in honour of Proserpine) 
were considered, at last, to be merely 
preliminary or preparative. We shall 
restrict ourselves altogether to the de- 
lineation of the Greater Mysteries— 
those mysteries which, being conse- 
crated exclusively to Ceres, were per- 
formed in the month of Boedromion ; 
and, by wandering in imagination 
amongst the multitude of worshippers, 
we shall be enabled to indicate more 
accurately the nature and sequence of 
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initiation. Occupying, as the cele- 
brations did, nine days, they com- 
menced on the 15th of Boedromion, 
or September, and terminated on the 
23d inclusively ; so that ample time 
was allowed for the development of 
the whole system of the classic reli- 
gion. 

Throughout these intervals of the 
celebration, each of the votaries, with 
scarcely an exception, preserved a 
uniform expression of hilarity upon 
his countenance. The exhilarating 
effects of a festivity, animated in every 
particular, were perceptible in the 
general excitement. On the first day 
—the day of ‘‘ Assembly,” (dyvppos) 
—the worshippers merely collected 
together. On the second—the day 
denominated among the Pelasgi by 
the exclamation, ‘*To the sea, O, ye 
initiated !” (dade pioa)—the throng 
purified themselves by ablutions in the 
two streamlets of salt water pouring 
into the Gulf of Salamis, and isolating 
the delta of Eleusis from the Attic 
peninsula. Here the younger Greeks 
bounded through the current with the 
energy of Leander, their limbs ex~ 
ulting in the exercise, the feeblest 
amongst them competing with the 
ablest swimmers in swiftness; some- 
times, as they careered through the 
elastic billows, 


“ Pressing their heels against the springy 
wave 3” 

sometimes, as they rose to the 

bubbling surface after a dive to the 

sandy bottom, 


“ Laughing from their lips the audacious 
brine.” 


On the third—the day of Sacrifices, 
(©ia)—when a mullet and barley 
grown in the field of Rharos were 
solemnly consecrated to Demeter, the 
homage of the concourse assumed an 
air more than ever spontaneous and 
reverential. On the fourth, while the 
sacred basket, called Kalathion, was 
dragged through the territory of the 
goddess, every tongue became vocife- 
rous in its ejaculation of ‘* Hail to 
Demeter !” every hand was lavish in 
heaping the offerings of the Athenians 
into the osier panniers of the females, 
termed Kisophoroi—poppies, carded 
wool, grains of salt, sesamum—pome- 
granates, ivy, reeds, cakes called 
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Phthois, snakes, and branches torn 
from the neighbouring bay-bushes. 
On the fifth—the day of Torches (H 
Tov Aaurddov juépa)—the multitude 
roved over the meadows at nightfall, 
carrying flambeaus in imitation of the 
mother of Proserpine. On the sixth 
—the day of Bacchus—the statuette of 
the God of Vintage was borne trium- 
phantly from the Ceramicos. Then 
it was that the famous torch proces- 
sion traversed the Holy Way, and 
the road of the Fig Tree, the mob 
decorated with vine-leaves and 
dancing to the melody of flutes and 
brazen kettles. Then, moreover, the 
votaries paused on the bridge of the 
Cephissus, to ridicule those who passed 
underneath, and, on re-entering the 
sacred precincts by a gateway styled 
the Mystical Entrance, were admitted 
during the night-time to the most 
solemn of all the rites, being them- 
selves thereupon designated the epop- 
tai, or the fully initiated. On the 
seventh—the day of Athletic Pas- 
times—the more stalwart distin- 
guished themselves by their vigour, 
and the more adroit by their agility. 


On the eighth—a day originally 
instituted when ZEsculapius visited 
Attica on his journey from Epi- 
daurus—the Lesser Mysteries were 
again performed, and the imaginations 
of the rabble again ravished by celes- 


tial revelations. On the ninth—the 
day of Earthen Vessels (Ano x6a) 
—bowls of wine, sanctified by the in- 
cantations of the Hierophant, were 
dashed upon the ground as libations 
to Ceres; and the festival was com- 
pleted by the discordant shouts of 
those who had witnessed the mys- 
teries of Eleusinia. The rites of the 
Grecian novena were thus consum- 
mated, and thus were the worshippers 
dismissed. 

The precise meaning of the fes- 


tival of Eleusinia has been already 


disclosed by different writers; and 
those who may be solicitous to ac- 
quaint themselves with its significa- 
tion, will find that the task is anything 
but impracticable, now that the truth 
has been sifted by the industry of 
Meursius,* by the enthusiasm of 
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Taylor, and by the ingenuity of War- 
burton, as well as by the profounder 
researches of Creuzer,t of Lobeck, 
and of Limburg-Brouwer. Contra- 
dictory as the opinions of these com- 
mentators may appear at times, the 
conclusion to which we are driven by 
their perusal is identical—namely, 
that the mysteries are alone capable 
of explanation through the assist- 
ance of the Platonic philosophy. 
They prove that these sacrifices were 
not only of au uncommon character, 
but that they were types of amore 
terrible and divine expiation; that 
the fictions of the mythologists were 
not merely remarkable for their licen- 
tious beauty, but for the wisdom 
which lay concealed under them in 
the shape of myths and allegories. 
During the halcyon days when 
Alcibiades was in the height of his 
popularity, namely in the interval 
immediately preceding his flight to 
Pharnabazus, the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were revived in all their original 
magnificence. Until the fortunes of 
that remarkable man were in the 
ascendant, the Athenians, according 
to the expression of Mr Mitford,t 
‘*had never dared to make the mys- 
terious procession since Deceleia had 
been occupied by a Lacedemonian 
garrison.” It was therefore at. this 
period in particular that the celebra- 
tion of the national festival was 
conducted with more than usual 
splendour—the inhabitants of Attica 
appearing to return with redoubled 
zest to the performance of those rites 
from the enjoyment of which they 
had been so Jong restricted. About 
daybreak on the 15th of September 
the citizens of Athens, according to 
an almost immemorial custom, began 
to bestir themselves ; and by the time 


.the first tints of morning were re- 


flected on the crest of the Areopagus, 
the sounds of preparation had extended 
from the dwelling-houses to the places 


-of public assembly. All classes, with- 


out distinction, vied with each other 
in activity, and, abandoning for a 
while their ordinary avocations, 
directed their steps along the streets 
leading towards the Holy Way, the 





* Meursius’ Eleusin. c. ii. 21. 
+ Creuzer, Symbolik und M ytholog. iv. 8, et seq. 
t Mitford’s History of Greece, vol. ii. chap. xix. p. 642. 
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road connecting Eleusis with the 
capital. Even the localities of most 
habitual resort were left tenantless, 
from the general anxiety to swell 
the ranks of the procession. The 
porticoes were forgotten by philo- 
sophy ; the gymnasia were forsaken 
by the athletes; and in the public 
baths the attendants only ministered 
to a few swimmers refreshing them- 
selves after the night’s conviviality. 
Scarcely a flower-seller loitered in the 
Agorai to tighten the thongs of her 
sandal, or to dispose in more alluring 
confusion the pansies heaped together 
in her wicker head-basket. For a 
brief interval at least the disputations 
became less impassioned in the 
Lyceian, while the gladiators re- 
laxed their struggles in the Pancra- 
tium. Litigation found but few 
inducements to penetrate beyond the 
outer vestibules of the Pnyx; the 
suburban demarks grew less impor- 
tunate in their complaints to the 
supreme magistracy ; the very stran- 
gers from remote countries, attracted 
to the metropolis of civilisation either 
by the enterprises of commerce or by 
the seductions of curiosity, discovered 
objects of fascination elsewhere than 
in the groves of the Ceramicos or 
the marble glories of the Parthenon. 
Long before the arrival of mid-day, 
the city became abandoned to an un- 
wonted tranquillity. Art had thrown 
aside its chisel and its palette. Toil 
had ceased with the handicraftsman 
and his employer. Merchandise no 
longer retained any decoy for the 
speculative ; the diurnal duties of the 
household were neglected ; the com- 
mencement of a series of holidays had 
hushed the drone of the school-rooms, 
those hives of knowledge where 
literature was already accumulating 
the materials for the great masters 
of dialogue and narrative—for Plato 
the Divine Dreamer, and for that 
Encyclopediast of biography, whose 
masterpiece has been regarded as the 
hand-book of heroes from the days of 
Constantine to those of Napoleon. 
Occasionally the footsteps of some 
belated votary were audible, as he 
hastened down the deserted thorough- 
fares; or the voices of domestics, 
returning for a mislaid ornament, 
resounded through the piazzas of the 
Anthronitis. But, otherwise, the 
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metropolis presented a spectacle of 
almost unnatural stillness and deso- 
lation. In several of the more seclud- 
ed residences, shadows cast by the 
autumn clouds flitted across the vacant 
perspective of the mesaulos; while, 
in the banqueting chamber, the sun- 
beams glittered in pools, betraying 
the recent presence of the revellers— 
the rosy pools of the wine-cup 
scattered in the merry game of the 
Cottabos! The prevailing silence of 
the solitude was alone disturbed by 
the plash of a fountain, the rustle of 
a fig-tree, or the tinkling movement 
of a golden lizard as it crept out from 
a crevice of its favourite Priapus, 
basking in the light with a bolder 
gaze, or threading the grass with a less 
timorous agility. The whole popula- 
tion was afoot, in the hope of par- 
ticipating in the holiest of the religious 
ceremonies of the Grecians. 
Meanwhile, before noon, the skirts 
of the multitude advancing in one 
common direction had passed through 
the consecrated gateway, along the 
high-road conducting to the scene of 
celebration. Among this enormous 
concourse were visible, not only per- 
sons of all ages and of both sexes, but 
individuals of every imaginable grade 
and profession. About mid-day the 
pilgrimage was completed, the con- 
course pressing onward through the 
grove which surrounded the sacred 
edifice. The principal day of cele- 
bration had commenced; but before 
the chief ceremonies were permitted 
to begin, the labour of selection was 
entered upon by the officers ap- 
pointed for that duty by the Govern- 
ment. Those alone were allowed 
to advance within the holier pre- 
cincts who possessed one or other 
of the qualifications already enu- 
merated, having, moreover, twelve 
months previously, assisted at the 
Lesser Mysteries performed at Agree, 
a village situated on the borders of 
the Ilissus. This important exami- 
nation of the credentials of the diffe- 
rent applicants appears to have been 
conducted by four curators, or Epi- 
meletai, chosen at stated intervals 
from the mass of the community, and 
presided over by. one of the nine 
Archons, royally entitled Basileus. 
Scarcely had the more fortunate 
aspirants for initiation passed beyond 
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the boundaries raised against the 
admission of the “rejected,” when 
their ears were saluted by the voices 
of the holy choristers. Modulated as 
these voices were by distance, and by 
masses of intervening foliage, the 
words of the singers, nevertheless, 
fell upon their senses with extraordi- 
nary distinctness. They were words 
of hope, of homage, and of supplica- 
tion. The Athenians quickened their 
pace, and, after threading a path 
among the brambles, emerged in a 
few minutes upon a greenwood glade 
of considerable dimensions. A spec- 
tacle there revealed itself such as 
entranced their fancy with a novel 
sentiment of admiration. 

An altar of solid marble, carved 
with all the skill of Arcadian work- 
manship, stood in the centre of the 
open space, immediately under the 
boughs of an wumbrageous cedar, 
and within sight of the stone called 
the sorrowful rock (dyeAaoros mérpa) 
on which Ceres was said to have 
seated herself when, weighed down 
with grief, she paused near the ro- 
mantic well of Callichoros. Around 
the altar danced a troop of virgins, 


the innocent Kanephoroi, bearing in 
their hands the baskets which con- 
tained the consecrated implements, 
and chaunting in harmonious numbers 


the hymn dedicated to Demeter. As 
the melody of the epode ceased, the 
sacrifice proceeded. It was the sacri- 
fice of propitiation, consisting of a 
pregnant sow, the offering most grate- 
ful to the goddess of nature—fruitful- 
ness, and parturition. The victim, 
already deprived of life, lay burning 
upon the altar-stone under a heap of 
fragrant herbs, when the foremost of 
the approaching votaries issued from 
between the branches. The smoke 
of the oblation, ascending in a spiral 
column into the atmosphere, mingled 
with the fumes of wild thyme and 
parsley, and the perfume of citron 
and frankincense. Never, it seemed 
to the younger and more inexperi- 
enced witnesses, had they beheld 
loveliness capable of inspiring so much 
awe as at the moment when the 
chief priestess, or Areteira, turned 
towards them, and seizing a torch 
from a vessel called the Perirran- 
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terion, scattered a shower of holy 
water over the worshippers. ll her 
natural. graces of feature, all her 
spontaneous excellencies of propor- 
tion, were enhanced by the mystic 
adjuncts of her solemn and sacerdotal 
apparel. Habited from head to foot 
in loose vestments of brocade—embla- 
zoned with hieroglyphics, and white, 
in token of her interior purity—her 
brows were cinctured with a garland 
of ripe wheat and corn-poppies. Nor 
was that delicate coronal inexpressive 
in its character; on the contrary, it 
afforded another illustration of that 
reverence with which the creed of 
Olympus associated divine influences 
with the visible productions of the 
universe. It indicated the reality of 
that truth which has been admirably 
expressed by the philosopher, where 
he remarks that “the Greeks ima- 
gined the vegetable world connected 
by a thousand mythical relations with 
the heroes and the gods: avenging 
chastisement followed injury to the 
sacred trees and plants.”* Little 
regard, however, could be paid ex- 
clusively to the radiant form of the 
priestess, the attention of the spec- 
tators being speedily: distracted by the 
fascinating rites of adoration. 

Again, the beautiful Kanephoroi 
danced in procession upon the green- 
sward ; again the music of the strophe 
and the antistrophe resounded among 
the leaves of the cedar; again the 
couplets of the epode floated up to 
the heavens in a prolonged cadence. 
Everything combined to intoxicate 
the hearts of the more emotional 
Athenians, and prepared them for 
those stupendous ceremonies which 
were reserved for the hours of dark- 
ness and solitude. The song; the 
dance; the sparkling robes and bril- 
liant maidens; the pleasant odour of 
the wine-cups, as they stained the 
sod with libations, and hissed among 
the live embers; the graceful move- 
ments of those who officiated, when 
they poured a mixture of aromatic 
salt and barley upon the sacrifice; 
every incident of the ceremonial 
affected them with some new feeling 
of satisfaction. At the same time a 
sense of indefinable terror increased 
upon their imaginations as the sun 





* Humboldt’s Cosmos, vol. ii. § 2, p. 11. 
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descended towards the horizon. They 
seemed to be rather under the wand 
of a demonologist than before the 
shrine of a divinity. 

Twilight had long deepened before, 
one by one, the votaries advanced, 
trembling and expectant, towards the 
entrance of the gigantic temple dedi- 
cated to Eleusinia. Contrasted with 
the morning’s hilarity, they each pre- 
sented a very discrepant appearance. 
The costume, for example, of the 
Ephebos was, in some measure, essen- 
tially different from that which he 
had previously worn, and his cheeks 
had already assumed the pallor of 
intense expectation. The purple 
fillet having been removed, his golden 
ringlets were crowned with a chaplet 
of flowers, designated the Ismera, 
the petals of which were inter- 
wreathed with sprigs of the green 
and odorous myrtle. His feet, instead 
of being encased in shoes of an ordi- 
nary material, were shod with san- 
dals termed dios kodion, or Jove’s 
skin, because formed from the skin 
of an animal destroyed in honour of 
Jupiter. An unutterable horror filled 
the bosom of the worshipper as he 
paused beneath the archway, and 
dipped his fingers into the bowl of 
holy water placed there in readiness 
for the ablutions of those who entered. 
His limbs shuddered with a sensa- 
tion such as he had never before 
experienced, for he had reached the 
threshold of the most renowned fane 
of the idolaters—the dread mysteries 
of Eleusis were on the eve of being 
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disclosed to his inspection. Scarcely 
had he passed under the lintel of the 
doorway, when he found himself 
enveloped in a darkness like that of 
midnight, and a voice whispered in 
his ear, warning him not to advance 
unless his body were cleansed and his 
mind divested of every carnal affec- 
tion. Although his nerves thrilled at 
the unnatural secresy of the admoni- 
tion, the adventurer hesitated only 
for an instant — his footsteps re- 
sounded on the floor, and the revela- 
tions commenced.* 

After he had proceeded a little 
further, an obscure light enabled him 
to distinguish, though with consider- 
able difficulty, the character of the 
place through which he was journey- 
ing. It seemed to be rather an exca- 
vation than a building erected accord- 
ing to the rules of architecture. A 
green moisture dripped from the walls, 
and an earthy smell pervaded the 
atmosphere. Loathsome creatures, 
shaped like bats or winged lizards, 
flitted to and fro, occasionally beating 
against the face and arms of the 
approacher. It was a cavern such as 
might have excited the devotion of 
Zoroaster, partial as that great sor- 
cerer was to the haunts of reptiles. 
While the individual about to be ini- 
tiated was still groping his way on- 
wards, he perceived, as he imagined, 
a swarm of spectral objects of a most 
grotesque and detestable aspect, and 
at the very instant in which he de- 
tected them the air was rent with 
shrieks and yells of derision. He 





* Every incident—even the smallest particular—in the description which follows, 


has been collected from the pages of the classic authorities. 


Instead, however, of 


authenticating each sentence with a separate foot-note, it appears preferable that 
the principal references should be here mentioned altogether. The reader is com- 
mended therefore to Plutarch, (in Alcib. 34, Phoc. 28, et Demetr. 26,) to Aristotle, 
(in Rhet. ii. 24,) to Cicero, (De Leg. ii. 14,) to Xenophon, (in Hist. Gree. vi. 3,) to 
Philostratus, (tn Apol. iv. 6 et 18,) to Arianus, (in Epict. iii. 21,) to Diogenes Laer- 
tius, (vii. 186,) to Pausanias of Rome, (in Hist. Gree. i. 2, et 3, § 6, ii. 3 to 
félianus Claudus, (in Var. Hist. xii. 24,) to Claudianus, (in Rapt. Pros. i. 7,)sto 

Aristophanes, (in Acharn. 703, Nub. 302, et Ran. 309,) to Diodorus Siculus, 
(i. 29,) to Varro, (De Re Rust. ii. 4,) to Seneca, (Quest. Nat.’vii. 31,) to Virgil, 
tie he i. 166,) to Proclus, (Theol. Plat. iii. 18,) to Gallius, (xv. 20,) to Plato, 
De Rep. ii. 264,) to Strabo, (ix. 395 et 717,) to Thucydides, (ii. 15 e¢ 17,) to 
Isocrates, (Panegyr. p. 46,) to Apollodorus, (Biblioth. i. 5,) to Ovid, (Fasti, iv. 502,) 
to Herodotus, (Hist. viii. 65,) to Polycenus, (iii. 2,) to Clemens Alexandrinus, 
(Protrept. p. 18,) and also among others, to the works of Velleius, Demosthenes, 
&e. In the preceding account of the sacrifice in the grove, we have adhered to the 
facts furnished by Pliny, (Wat. Hist. xiii. 1,) by Tibullus, (ii. 1,) by Ovid, (Met. 
vii. 2,) and incidentally by one or other of the poets and philosophic historians 
of Italy. 
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was traversing the Cave of Spleen 
and Despair—the cave dedicated in a 
peculiar manner to the darker and 
meaner passions of humanity. On 
either side of this gloomy region were 
ranged its bestial inhabitants, display- 
ing to him every variety of fantastic 
and repulsive ugliness, gibbering at 
him with expressions of the intensest 
malignity, or deafening him with 
screams of excruciating shrillness and 
discordance.* Each adventurer in 
succession, as he entered, strove by 
every means to conquer the dismay 
excited by these preternatural sounds 
and distracting illusions, when, sud- 
denly, the phantoms vanished, the 
goblin din was silenced, the granite 
wall of the cavern was burst in twain, 
and he felt himself hurried by an 
invisible hand through the aperture. 
When the votary had somewhat 
recovered from the confusion arising 
out of these marvellous occurrences, 
he observed that he had entered an 
edifice of enormous magnitude. Pil- 
lars of immense diameter and extra- 
ordinary height supported the masonry 
of this structure, which, extending 
over a vast area, was of circular pro- 


portions ; and, from the summit of its 
aérial walls, the roof rose in a globular 
form, presenting to the observations 
of those who looked upwards, the 
interior of a superb dome, ribbed with 
precious metals, and strewn with stars 
and constellations of burnished cop- 


per. Between the columns, which 
were black and glittering like the 
rarest ebony, the night-breeze blew 
with delicious coolness against the 
burning foreheads of those who had 
newly arrived. It penetrated farther 
into the building, and fanned the 
embers which still glowed upon the 
altar of sacrifice. Although the flame 
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flickered perchance only for a moment, 
and then expired, it illumined every 
detail of the fane, and displayed a 
scene of astonishing solemnity and 
magnificence. It glimmered over a 
colossal statue of Ceres reared in the 
centre of her palace ;f it disclosed a 
vast multitude who were tarrying for 
the more awful disclosures of the 
celebration; it blazed in the reflec- 
tions of the concavity overhead, and 
sparkled in the minutest crevice of 
the pavement. What, however, par- 
ticularly struck the imagination, and 
arrested the attention in the momen- 
tary glimpse of this spectacle, was the 
group collected together about the 
pedestal of the divinity. It assured 
the uninitiated that he was standing in 
a spot no less august than the mystic 
temple of Demeter—that memorable 
and majestic temple which was vari- 
ously designated by the Grecians, 
musikos seikos and mustodokos 
domos. He recognised in an in- 
stant the different functionaries of 
the festival, the contrast of their 
garbs, and the dissimilarity of their 
duties. In one direction was distin- 
guishable the sacred torchbearer, or 
Dadukos, clad in a garment of 
silver tissue, crowned with bean- 
blossoms, and carrying in his hand 
an extinguished flambeau. In another 
was the sacred herald, or Kerux, 
clothed in armour, his head covered 
with a brazen helmet. A_ third 
attendant, particularised as the altar- 
priest by the eccentric appellation, 
O-epi-bomo, was habited in simple 
white—his brows, like those of the 
chief priestess, being bound with a 
garland of corn-ears and poppies. 
High above his assistants appeared 
the figure of the holiest personage in 
the assembly—the revealer of the 





* Pope has depicted several of the eccentric sprites, which are said to have 
peopled the Cave of Spleen, though his portraitures are chiefly restricted to the vic- 


tims of hypochondriasis. 
(see Rape of the Lock, canto iv., v. 49)— 


We may instance one passage, inimitable for its absurdity, 


* Here living teapots stand, one arm held out, 
Once bent ; the handle this, and that the spout : 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a goose-pie talks,” &c. 


The last verse, (not here quoted,) being the very acme of extravagance, is worthy 


of Rabelais. 


+ This very statue of the goddess is still in a state of singular preservation. Several 
years ago it was removed from among the ruins of Eleusis, and is now erected in the 
vestibule of the public library at Cambridge. 
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mysteries, the supreme Hierophant of 
initiation. His majestic stature was 
enveloped in a costume as gorgeous 
as the coronation robes of an emperor, 
the outer vestment being a sort of 
coarse brocade of woven gold, ara- 
besqued with jewels and scented with 
spikenard. A diadem, lavishly adorned 
with emeralds, pressed his forehead, 
in some measure confining the hair 
which streamed down in abundant 
tresses upon his shoulders, and 
mingled with a beard darker than the 
glossy hue of the chestnut. Besides 
the Hierophant, who was anointed 
with the juice of hemlock as the type 
of Creative Omnipotence, and his 
three principal attendants—severally 
the representatives of the sun, the 
moon, and the planet Mercury—other 
officers were congregated in their 
vicinity, among whom were the cu- 
rators or popular commissioners, 
already alluded to as the Epimeletai, 
two of them being descendants of the 
sacerdotal families of the Ceryces and 
the Eumolpidex. Beyond these were 
the Ieropoioi, whose office consisted 
in superintending oblations, and in 
whose girdles gleamed the blades of 
their consecrated axes; the Parasi- 
toi, or local magistrates, who shared 
the offerings with the priesthood, 
divulging the fact of that participation 
by the sickle and the sheaf of barley 
borne before them on days of cere- 
monial ; the Naopsulakes, who were 
the guardians of the holy utensils ; 
and the meaner servitors of religion, 
the acolytes or Neokoroi, all of whom 
were remarkable, even to the low- 
liest, for the beauty and elegance of 
their vestures. Conspicuous among 
the more prominent ministrants, 
moreover, was observable that power- 
ful Archon, previously mentioned by 
his regal synonym of Basileus. An 
ingenious explanation of the mystic 
import of these dresses and offices of 
the priesthood has been furnished by 
Porphyrius ;* but for all such expla- 
nations, Lobeck has little more than 
a sneer of derision.t Protracted as 
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the time may be, occupied in the 
enumeration of these particulars, they 
were perceived in the duration of a 
second, and lost sight of with equal 
rapidity. In a single instant the 
crowd beheld the glory of the fane 
and its administrators: as the flame 
shot up and quivered among the 
embers, they comprehended the di- 
vine magnificence of the temple—in 
another moment the tongue of fire 
had disappeared, and the whole was 
involved in impenetrable obscurity. 
Immediately the darkness had des- 
cended upon the concourse, a solemn 
voice reverberated among the pillars 
—it was the voice of the sacred herald 
crying out to the worshippers :— 

“ Whois here?” said he—(Tis r7d¢.) 

““Many and good!” (IHoddoi kaya 
oi,), was the murmured response of 
the populace. 

“ Let us pray!” (Evdx@peda,) said 
the Hierophant. 

Scarcely were the words articulated 
when a roaring noise, like that of a 
great hurricane, shook the building 
to its foundations. The marble floor 
thrilled and rippled as with the throes 
of an earthquake, and the people 
staggered to and fro in an extremity 
of mysterious dread. Before they 
could master the first agony of their 
terror, the din was hushed, and a lull, 
profound as death, succeeded. Before 
they could overcome their astonish- 
ment at the change, they were stunned 
with a repetition of the clamour, and 
many were dashed down upon their 
faces by the heavy undulations of the 
pavement. Again the hideous roaring 
ceased, and again the earth quaked, 
and rolled like surges, under the feet 
of the multitude. Lightning flashed 
across the heavens, and gleamed 
among the intervals of the columns ; 
thunder boomed and clattered over 
the skies, and shook the metallic 
dome with its concussions. At one 
instant the air was lambent with a 
preternatural splendour, at another 
everything was hidden by glooms of 
Yells and howl- 





* Porphyrius, Zuseb. Pr. Er. iii. 117. 


+ Thus, in allusion to these suggestions, he asks, “ An quia testem luculentum 


habet ?” adding, “ At est levissimus.” 


So also, he sets aside Creuzer’s account of 


the interior meaning of the mysteries (see Not. ad Sainteer, tom. i. p. 448) with one 
flippant exclamation—* Magnifica sine dubio res et Gracorum ingenio dignissima, 


dummodo vera !”—Agliophamus, i. § 22. 
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ings, like those of devils, affrighted the 
mob, and ghostly apparitions startled 
them in all directions. Now they be- 
held a band of Centaurs; new Bri- 
areus grappling at them with his hun- 
dred talons; now Hydra; now the 
dismal shadows of the Eumenides ; 
now the grim skeleton of Gyges; now 
the Gryphons and the Dire; now 
Gorgon, with his triple body, and 
Cerberus, with his triple head ; while 
Chimera vomited flaming poison 
from its jaws, and Minotaur trampled 
them under its hoofs in a rage of mad- 
ness and ferocity. Distracting, never- 
theless, as were the emotions aroused 
by these spectral images, they were 
as nothing when compared with those 
elicited by the scenes which followed. 
A chasm yawned at the feet of the 
assemblage, and unfolded before them 
the secrets of the infernal regions.* 
They saw the sluggish waters of Phle- 
gethon lapping against a tower of 
polished steel—the palace of the god 
of Hades. Tisiphone loomed upon 
them from the obscurities of Tartarus, 
shaking her scourge and twining 
snakes among her fingers. Rhada- 
manthus started forth upon a throne 


of judgment, dispensing his inexor- 
able vengeance on the spirits of the 


damned. On one side poured the 
billows of Cocytus; on another those 
of Lethe; on a third the waves of 
Acheron ; and in the distance they dis- 
tinguished the Stygian river, with its 
boatmen Charon ferrying the dead to 
the Elysian fields. Grizzly phantoms, 
as of the Lemures, flitted through the 
murky atmosphere, or swarmed over 
the bituminous soil. Here hissed the 
abhorred phantasm of Echidna. There 
crooned over their deadly employment 
the attenuated and loathsome sem- 
blance of the Parc. While the Athe- 
nians were still gazing upon these 
terrific territories, the turret of steel 
opened abruptly, with the sound of 
many instruments, revealing the dei- 
ties of hell surrounded by the pomp of 
all their most execrable accessaries— 
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Dis armed with his trident, and Pro- 
serpine still as seductively beautiful as 
when ravished, through the fountain 
of Cyane, to her subterranean domi- 
nions. An exclamation of abhorrence 
broke from the lips of the multitude as 
they recoiled before the relentless and 
forbidding visage of Pluto; and, simul- 
taneously, the abyss was shrowded 
from their contemplation, while the 
thunders again resounded across the 
heavens with a more crushing disso- 
nance. 

“ Let us pray!” (Eiy@peda,) ex- 
claimed the high priest, a second time, 
as soon as the tumult of the explosion 
had subsided. 

In the very utterance of those syl- 
lables a marvellous change occurred 
in the situation of the worshippers. 
They were instantaneously translated 
from the gloom of a tempestuous night 
to the lustre of the refulgent daylight : 
the sunbeams streamed between the 
pillars,t and glittered upon the me- 
tallic dome of Eleusinia; and here it 
was that the chief mysteries of De- 
meter were divulged to her votaries. 
The principal divinities of Olympus 
were revealed to the spectators in the 
midst of a divine radiance. Foremost 
among these appeared the twelve 
superior deities, the Consentes or Dii 
Majores : — Jupiter, crowned with 
olive boughs ; Apollo, with pencils of 
light; Neptune, with anemones ; Mars, 
with a golden helmet; Mercury, with 
a winged petasus; and Vulcan, with 
dishevelled ringlets; Juno, attended 
by her cuckoo and peacocks; Minerva, 
by her owl and dragon; Diana, by 
her greyhound ; Ceres, by a dolphin; 
Venus, by a sparrow; and Vesta, 
bearing the palladium as her talisman. 
After the last of this sublime conclave 
had floated before the enraptured 
vision of the spectators, the lesser 
inhabitants of Olympus followed each 
other in a celestial procession. Naiads 
fresh from the waterfall, Potamides 
from the rivulet, and Oreads from the 
mountain. Bacchus with his brood of 





* Clemens Alexandrinus, in Strom. lib. iii., declares that a portion of the Eleusinian 


mysteries consisted in a representation of Hades. 


Elsewhere he avows that through 


the mysteries the system of creation was rendered in some degree comprehensible. 


Stromat. v. c. ii. p. 689. 


+ Apuleius says, when describing his initiation, (Metamorph. lib. if.,) “ In the 
middle of the night I beheld the sun shining with resplendent glory.”—Nocte media 


vidi solem candido coruscantem lumine. 
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revellers, and Cupid with his fitful 
arrows; Aurora blushing with the tints 
of morning, and Philomela warbling 
for the evanescence of the twilight, 
with the rest of that ‘‘ infinite variety,” 
fluttered by in superb and bewildering 
profusion. 

Incredible though it has appeared 
to the learned depreciators of the 
mysteries, from the germinant doubts 
of De Pauw to the ripened scepticism 
of Lobeck, we are satisfied that there 
exists considerable reason in the state- 
ment advanced by some of the earlier 
inquirers into Eleusinia—to the effect 
that the initiation comprised, among 
other things, the announcement of 
certain esoteric doctrines, subversive, 
in a very great measure, of the whole 
of the then existing system of the 
Greek mythology. Hence the various 
deities of Attica are said to have 
passed in succession, as above enu- 
merated, before the eyes of the ini- 
tiated, in order that, being first dis- 
played to veneration, they might be 
subsequently stripped of their respec- 
tive attributes of supremacy. Other- 
wise than through the medium of some 
such conjecture, it is scarcely possible 
to account satisfactorily for that inci- 
dent mentioned by Plutarch in his 
Life of Alcibiades, where the spoilt 
darling of the Athenians is described 
as having mutilated the statues of 
Mercury and of other divinities, after 
having, in a drunken frolic, travestied 
the mysteries—he himself represent- 
ing the hierophant, Theodorus the 
herald, and Polytion the torchbearer.* 
Guided by the light of the supposition 
already mentioned, we discover the 
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circumstance of this profanation to be 
immediately comprehensible: whereas, 
denied the aid of some such rational 
explanation as to the debasement of 
the popular theology of the mysteries, 
an act of impiety so flagrant and auda- 
cious surpasses belief, even when told 
of a madcap like Alcibiades. 

After the procession of the other 
divinities, came the representation of 
the story of Demeter and Persephone 
—that exquisite story, which is sym- 
bolic of the marvels of vegetation. tf 
Strains of music, of a tender and pa- 
thetic character, vibrated along the 
gorgeous walls of the edifice, as the 
commemorative rites of Ceres drew 
to a conclusion. The Athenians had 
already unravelled a considerable part 
of the enigmas of Eleusis ; they might 
now be designated not only Epoptai, 
as having inspected (émromreiw) the 
mysteries of a spiritual existence, but 
hailed, moreover, Eudaimones, by 
reason of their felicity, (ed8a:povia,) in 
having participated in the wonderful 
ceremonies of initiation. 

While the melodies were yet ringing 
their last cadence in the sunlight, the 
Hierophant ascended a rostrum, im- 
mediately in front of the pedestal of 
the goddess, and opened the sacred 
volume Petroma, which contained the 
explanation of the stupendous types 
of the festivity. The language, as 
well as the sense of these revelations, 
was not unlike that which Virgil has 
placed in the mouth of Anchises, and 
which may be regarded as the most 
explicit definition now extant of the 
meaning of the Eleusinian myste- 
ries :— 


* Principio celum, ac terras, composque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet. 
Inde hominum pecudumque genus, viteeque volanttim, 
Et que marmoreo fert monstra sub equore pontus. 
Igneus est ollis vigor, et ccelistis origo 
Seminibus : quantum non noxia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique hebitant artus, moribundaque membra. 
Hine metuunt, cupiuntque ; dolent, zguadentque ; neque auras 





* Plutarch’s evidence in this particular is altogether too remarkable not to be 
here, at least partially, quoted :—‘‘ zArw cdyarudrav stgixorac, xas pevengion wap olvor 
arousmhotis, rev ArxiPiedoU xo tiv Gidwv xurnyogoivras.”—Alcib., § 19. 

+ It is maintained by competent mythologists that the rape of Proserpine was 
little else than an allegory, signifying the grains of wheat which “ the sovereign 
principle of the earth receives and sepulchres.”— Vide Cicero, De Natura Deorum, 


lib. ii. 
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Respiciunt, clause tenebris et carcere cxco. 

Quin et supremo cum lumine vita reliquit, 

Nov tamen omne malum miseris, nec funditus omnes 
Corporex excidunt pestes ; penitusque necesse est 
Multa diu concreta modis inolesure miris. 

Ergo exercentur penis, veterumque malorum 


Supplicia expendunt. 
Suspense ad ventos : 


Alize panduntur inanes 
aliis sub gurgite vasto 


Infectum eluitur scelus, aut exuritur igni. 


Quisque suos, patimur, Manes. 


Exinde per amplum 


Mittitur Elysium, et pauci leta arva tenemus : 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe, 
Concretam exemit labem, purumque reliquit 
A&thereum sensum, atque aurai simplicis ignem. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam volvére per annos, 
Lethzum ad fluvium Deus evocat agmine magno ; 
Scilicet immemores supera ut convexa revisant, 
Rursus et incipiant in corpora velle reverti.” * 


Gradually, as the voice of the high 
priest pronounced the truths inscribed 
upon the tablets of the consecrated 
book, a mist evaporated from the 
intellects of the listeners, the problems 
of eternity appeared to be simplified 
to their comprehension, the mysticism 
of the celebration became transparent 
under their scrutiny, and their hearts 
bounded with an ecstatic sense of plea- 
sure at the accession of such august and 
stupendous knowledge. Their minds 
—distraught by the marvellous ordeal 
to which they had been recently sub- 
jected—seemed as it were to be, each 
of them, a chalice filled up to the very 
brim with a celestial and inebriating 
intelligence. They drank in the 
written revelations in a species of re- 
ligious rapture, while the sonorous 
voice of the Hierophant evoked a 
respondent enthusiasm in the bosoms 
of his auditors. Suddenly the voice 
paused, the sunbeams were extin- 
guished, and, in that abrupt and 
appalling revival of midnight, the 
dismal forms of intuition (avrowia) 
were resumed. Again the floor shud- 
dered with the convulsive movements 
of an earthquake ; again the noise of 
the storm roared among the columns 
of the temple; again the lightning 
quivered and the thunder raged with 
redoubled concussions through the 
heavens. Beyond all this clamour 


and commotion, however, above the 
rumbling sounds of the earthquake, 
of the storm, and of the thunder, the 
shrieks of the apparitions were still 
distinguishable—thin abortive shapes 
still flitted in myriads through the 
atmosphere. While this unnatural 
commotion was at its utmost, the 
Hierophant bade the worshippers de- 
part, with the quaint ejaculation Koyé, 
dprag; and the multitudes felt them- 
selves hurried forward with an irre- 
sistible yet incomprehensible impulse. 
When they emerged from the grand 
portal, the dews of morning glittered 
on the green leaves and dropped in 
sparkles upon the underwood. As 
the thought occurred to them that 
the horrors of intuition were accom- 
plished, joy beamed upon the elated 
features of the initiated. 

Familiarised as the majority had 
become with the rigorous character of 
the laws relating to the religion of the 
Athenians, the virgins and the Ephe- 
boi were not unfrequently startled by 
a spectacle which awaited them on 
their return homewards. Fired with 
the ecstasy excited by these extra- 
ordinary festivities, as they approached 
the “barriers” admitting the tra- 
veller from Eleusis into the city of 
the Acropolis, they, on some rare 
occasion, observed the corpse of a 
criminal dangling from one of the ad- 





* Aneid, lib. vi. verses 724-751. 


densed the secrets of Eleusis and the creed of Pythagoras : 


Into this passage the eloquent Mantuan has con- 


in its opening he has 


expressed, in a very subtle manner, the degeneracy of the soul by its association with 
material organs; and, in the toncluding verses, he has admirably defined the doctrine 


of its transmigration. 


It is thus that he speaks of the human ens as “ clause tenebris 


et carcere cceco,” and alludes afterwards to its resumption of flesh, according to the 
belief of the originator of the dream of metempsychosis. 
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jacent pinnacles. A superscription 
announced that the dead man had 
perished for divulging the awful se- 
crets of the celebration ; and the rosy 
light of the sunset, as it bathed the 
cadaverous flesh, afforded a ghastly 
indication at once of the pomp and 
the sterility, the ferocity and the mag- 
nificence, of these among the many 
other sumptuous but inadequate rites 
of the mythologists. 

After surviving, during a protracted 
interval of eighteen centuries and a 
half—a period exactly corresponding 
with the present duration of Chris- 
tianity—the renowned mysteries of 
Eleusinia were at length doomed to 
extinction. The occasion of their 
abolition was one which will ever re- 
main memorable in the annals of 
humanity. It was in the days of the 
Emperor Theodosius the Great that 
there was formally propounded to the 
Roman Senate, according to the re- 
gulations of the republic, the awful 
and tremendous question whether the 
religion of the world should be the 
worship of the Demon of Olympus 
or of the Divinity of Calvary, the 
adoration of Jupiter or the adoration 
of Christ the Crucified!* Actuated 
by faith, by reason, and by a sublime 
devotion to the happiness of his fel- 
low creatures, the imperial conqueror 
thereupon procured a solemn sena- 
torial renunciation of mythology. 

Allowing for all the errors, absur- 
dities, and atrocities which were in- 
evitable as the results of pagan super- 
stition, it is as impossible not to 
recognise an exquisite ingenuity in 
the myths of the idolators, as it would 
be frivolous to deny that their reli- 
gious festivities contained much that 
was elevating and beautiful. Even 
if the Eleusinian mysteries, for ex- 
ample, enforced no other conviction 
upon the minds of the initiated, they 
would have been estimable as yield- 
ing an illustration of that golden truth 
which sparkles in the gorgeous pages 
of Vathec, where Abdalaziz declares 
he does not consider “ that it is ne- 
cessary to make a hell of this world 
to enjoy Paradise in the next.” But 
the great festival of Demeter incul- 
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cated wisdom yet nobler and holier 
than this—it proclaimed the benefi- 
cence of virtue, the worth of industry, 
the subordination of all that is human 
to all that is spiritual. Unaided by 
the light of Revelation, it neverthe- 
less disclosed a faint glimmering of 
those celestial doctrines which are the 
nutriment of man’s soul, and the ne- 
cessity of his imagination. Under 
the pomp of its sumptuous adorn- 
ments it brought to view the ideas 
which corroborated the general yearn- 
ing after immortality. It asserted 
the perfectability and the indestruc- 
tibility of the soul, together with the 
evanescence of an existence which it 
declared to be only probationary. It 
inculcated the belief that, after the 
dissolution of the body, the spirit 
would be subjected to everlasting 
punishment for iniquity, or rewarded 
for purity with unending enjoyments. 
It proclaimed the eternal fact, that 
the whole material creation is impreg- 
nated with divinity, and maintained 
that to the reverence of this divinity 
all the aspirations of mankind should 
be rendered subservient. Abandoned 
to the guidance of their own fruitful 
but wayward intellects, the originators 
of the pagan religion undoubtedly 
illustrated their recognition of a 
Divine Essence by many extravagant 
and sensuous inventions. Yet their 
visionary speculations, in a worldly 
sense, were eminently beneficial in 
ameliorating the condition of the com- 
munity, and in advancing the in- 
terests of civilisation. They directed 
the chisel.of Praxiteles when he pro- 
duced the marble Eros of Phryne; 
they inspired the lyre of Timotheus, 
when he chaunted the praises of Ar- 
temis to the Ephesians; they evoked 
the verses in which Sophocles warned 
the guilty of inevitable retribution ; 
they imparted skill to the pencil with 
which Apelles delineated the loveli- 
ness of Anadyomene. Erroneous, 
without question, this creed was, 
but still beautiful; cruel, but still 
majestic; barren, but still fraught 
with ineffable wisdom, and enve- 
loped in an atmosphere of poetic 
witcheries. 
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THE ROMANCE OF MAIRWARA: 


A TALE OF INDIAN PROGRESS. 


_ From the frontier of Goojerat, in a 
N.N.E. direction, runs a mountain 
ridge known by the name of the 
Arabala or Aravulli hills. It cuts 
the Rajpoot country into two parts, 
separating the state of Marwar or 
Johdpoor on the west, from that of 
Mewar or Oodipoor on the east, and 
extends northwards to the neighbour- 
hood of Delhi. It rises to a height of 
3500 feet above the level of the sea, 
with a breadth of twenty-five to thirty 
miles, and forms a natural physical 
barrier between the table-land of 
Malwa on the one hand, which is 
1600 feet above the sea, and the low 
country of the Thur on the other, 
which stretches far below to the 
banks of the distant Indus. 

The central or most hilly part of 
this ridge forms the territory of Mair- 
wara, extending in length about a 
hundred miles, and bounded towards 
the north by the British district of 
Ajmeer. The Mairs, its inhabitants, 
are descended chiefly from fugitives 
or exiles, who from time to time have 
found refuge in these jungly hills. 
They profess themselves, for the most 
part, to be Hindoos, though they dis- 
regard many of the forms, ceremonies, 
and superstitions of the Brahminical 
faith. Their food is chiefly Indian- 
corn and barley ; but though their soil 
is naturally fertile, they preferred, in 
bygone times, to live by the plunder 
of their neighbours on the plains. For 
centuries they had been notorious for 
their depredations—and, indeed, rob- 
bery was the main pursuit of the 
whole race. They were brave, pas- 
slonate, and revengeful ; but faithful, 
kind, generous, and easily subdued by 
mildness and patience, They infested 
the roads and thoroughfares which 
bordered their country; and when the 
city of Ajmeer fell into British hands, 
though twenty-five miles north of 


their boundary, it was not safe for an 
unarmed man to be outside the walls 
after sunset. Hence the payment of 
black- mail, under the name of dal- 
humlee, (grain and blanket,) was 
very general. Villages and chiefs 
compounded by fixed annual pay- 
ments, by a proportion of the pro- 
duce, or by the actual assignment of 
lands and villages to the irresistible 
Mairs. 

“In consequence of the continual 
annoyance from these predatory prac- 
tices of the Mairs, repeated attempts 
to subjugate them were made by the 
large states of Rajpootana, but with- 
out success. Their only result was 
to increase the audacity of the Mairs, 
by confirming their confidence in 
the impregnability of their mountain 
home.” But after Ajmeer had been 
occupied by the British in 1818, it 
became obvious that neither peace 
nor protection could be secured to the 
people until the Mairs were subdued. 
A small force of British sepoys, there- 
fore, was sent among the hills in 
1820. ‘ Their operations were con- 
ducted with rapidity and success; 
fort after fort was captured, and in 
three months the whole of Mairwara 
was brought into subjection, and has 
remained so ever since.” From this 
period commences our romance. 

On the subjection of the country, 
certain districts, claimed respectively 
by the chiefs of Mewar on the east, 
and of Marwar on the west, were 
ceded to these native powers. But 
when thus divided among three gov~ 
ernments, no unity of rule or manage- 
ment could be exercised. The rest- 
less people, newly subdued, and driven 
from their old habits, finding a refuge 
in the one district from the punish- 
ment due to crimes committed in the 
other, filled the country with violence 
and oppression. An arrangement was 





1. Sketch of Mairwara. By Lieut.Colonel C. G. Drxon. London: Smith and 


Elder. 1850. 


2. Italian Irrigation ; being a Report on the Agricultural Canals of Piedmont and 
Lombardy. By R. Bargp Suir, F.G.S. 2vols. London: W. H. Allen, & Co. 
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therefore finally made in 1824, by 
which the border districts of Marwar 
and Mewar were submitted to the 
single jurisdiction of a British officer. 
“‘ Within six months after this con- 
centration of authority, the predatory 
bands which had been masters of the 
country were broken up and sup- 
pressed, the passes were again open- 
ed, and traffic revived without mo- 
lestation. Single constables took the 
place of armed troops for all purposes 
of police and revenue, and thus a re- 
gular government was for the first time 
established throughout Mairwara.” 
For thirteen years afterwards, Colo- 
nel Hall, by whom this pacification 
was effected, devoted himself to the 
social amelioration of the people, the 
abolition of demoralising and perni- 
cious customs, the repression of crime, 
the introduction of settled habits, 
honest labour, and the love of peace 
and justice. He established a species 
of trial by juries elected by the parties 
themselves; and such has been the 
beneficial result of his exertions, that 
since 1824 the punishment of death 
has never been inflicted for crime, 
and only three persons have been 
condemned to the fearful, and to them 


mysterious, punishment of transport- 


ation beyond sea. In 1835, ill-health 
drove Colonel Hall to another climate, 
and he was succeeded by Captain, 
afterwards Colonel, Dixon, of the 
Artillery. With him began a new 
era in the history of Mairwara. 


“Tt soon became manifest to the new 
superintendent, that water was the great 
desideratum in Mairwara, and that the 
first step to the establishment of perma- 
nent prosperity must be the provision 
of a stable supply. From the hilly cha- 
racter of the country, what rain fell, un- 
less means were used for its retention, 
speedily flowed off, leaving the soil very 
imperfectly saturated with moisture. The 
rains, too, are extremely precarious; and 
bad seasons in this respect are the rule, 
good the exception. The whole amount 
in favourable seasons rarely exceeds 22 
inches, and it often ranged from 8 to 12. 
In 1832, no single shower fell, and Mair- 
wara experienced all the miseries of 
famine. Grain was to be had in small 
quantities, but there was a total absence 
of forage. The cattle perished, and the 
people fled to Malwa. Of those who re- 
mained, many were driven to seek a 
livelihood by plunder, for their cattle had 
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been swept away, and they had no longer 
the means of tilling the soil. Thus the 
country was partially denuded of inhabi- 
tants; improvements received a severe 
check ; and the popular morality was 
sadly deteriorated. For several years 
the district did not recover the position 
which it held before the famine. In 
ordinary seasons, a break of twenty-five 
or thirty days without a shower often 
caused, in a degree, the same results. 
Some villages again were destitute of 
water, even for domestic purposes, during 
the hot months; and the inhabitants were 
thus compelled to seek a residence in 
some more favoured locality till the re- 
currence of the rains, when they would 
return to resume their rural labours. At 
other places the people had to fetch their 
supply of water from a distance of two 
miles. Drought prevailing so frequently, 
the Mairs were constantly in doubt 
whether they should not remove to other 
countries favoured with more auspicious 
seasons, to earn their bread as labourers. 
Thus the minds of the people were con- 
stantly unsettled; and it would have been 
futile to look for settled amendment in 
their morals and habits, until effectual 
arrangements should have been made for 
preventing their constant migration, and 
for abolishing the inducements to plunder 
abroad, by providing them with - the 
means of gaining their livelihood through 
honest industry at home.”—Swmitu, i. 
p. 406. 

Small and uncertain as the natural 
supply of water was, there was reason 
to believe that, were arrangements 
made for collecting, retaining, and 
applying the whole amount to agri- 
cultural purposes, a sufficiency would 
be obtained for all the ordinary wants 
of all the cultivators even in droughty 
seasons. The objects therefore with 
Colonel Dixon were, jirst, to secure a 
sufficient supply of water for the per- 
manent cultivation of the land already 
in tillage ; and, second, by reclaiming 
tracts of country then abandoned to 
jungle, to convert every individual in- 
habitant into a cultivator, so that no 
excuse should remain for robbing and 
cattle-lifting. The additional supply 
of water required for these purposes 
was very much greater than might 
at first sight appear. The common 
autumn crop was reaped in October 
and housed by November; and as the 
rains did not begin to fall again till 
June or July, there were seven long 
months of interval, during which rural 
labour was almost entirely at a stand. 
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To keep the people out of mischief, 
therefore, it was desirable that a store 
of water should be laid up to refresh 
the land in spring, so that ultimately 
the whole land might be made to pro- 
duce both its autumn and its spring 
crop, (Khureef and Rubbee,) which 
would give full occupation to the cul- 
tivators throughout the whole year. 
The physical character of the country 
suggested the means by which this 
was to be effected. 

The famine of 1832 had impover- 
ished and disheartened the people. 
They did not care to expend their 
labour upon a country in which the 
means of sustenance and the returns 
for labour, as they had found by ex- 
perience, were so very precarious. 
When, therefore, as a first step to- 
wards improvement, Colonel Dixon 
recommended the sinking of wells, 
their answer was that the country was 
rocky, and that it was useless to dig 
wells, as they would yield no water. 
But among the good things already 
done by Colonel Hall had been the 
establishment of a local battalion of 
troops, of which five-eighths consisted 
of natives of Mairwara. In this bat- 


talion the natives were taught habits 


of obedience and order, and learned 
to confide in the judgment and know- 
ledge of their British superiors. On 
leaving the service, these men gene- 
rally became leaders in their several 
villages, and greatly aided to carry 
out the views of the superintendent. 
When the villagers refused to dig 
wells as Colonel Dixon had recom- 
mended, he began by employing his 
own battalion to dig wells in the 
neighbourhood of their several canton- 
ments. When these were completed, 
and found to fill with water, he pre- 
sented them to the adjoining villages, 
and employed his men to dig more. 
Influenced by the example of the sol- 
diers, and by their success, the villa- 
gers themselves began to take heart, 
and to ask for tools. These were 
readily supplied, as well as occasional 
small grants of money; and in this 
way, after a short time, about fifty 
wells were dug in various parts of 
the country. Thus the first point was 
gained —a certain small additional 
supply of water was obtained—and 
heart and hope were again visible 
among the people. 
VOL, LXXIIl.—NO. CCCCXLVIII. 
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The valleys contained no perma- 
nent rivulets. The rains which fell 
on the mountains ran quickly off, 
leaving arid and stony water-courses 
during the greater part of the year. 
The next step was to dam up the 
largest of these natural water-courses 
in places of such natural features as 
would admit of the collection of ac- 
cumulating lakes of water above, and 
of the employment of the water toirri- . 
gate by sluices a considerable extent of 
arable land below the dam. The selec- 
tion of such sites was favoured by the 
physical character of the country. 
Cross valleys, here narrowing and 
there widening out—here sloping 
rapidly, then for a while retaining 
an almost perfect level—cut through, 
or far into the sides of the mountain- 
chain. Down the bottoms of these 
valleys the waters made their way, 
and along their courses the popula- 
tion was chiefly scattered. Across 
the narrows, walls and embankments 
were built, abutting at either ex- 
tremity against the sides of the valley. 
The flats above formed the bed of the 
tank, which was filled with water 
when the rains fell; the slopes or 
flats below were irrigated by the gra- 
dual flow of the water which was thus 
retained. The custom was to plant 
Indian corn below; when the rains 
began, to irrigate this with the water 
of the tank ; -and when the crop was: 
reaped, and the tank had been 
drained, to sow a second crop of 
barley on the site of the tank itself. 
Enriched and refreshed by the water 
from the hills, the bed of the tank 
gave a sure and luxuriant return 
of grain. 

ut the soil of these valleys was 
light ; the subsoil often of stones and 
gravel; and though resting upon rock, 
it was unable to retain, without large 
and constant leakage, the water which 
was arrested by the dams. Invisible 
streams trickled through, and caused 
a loss of water at many points which 
it was desirable to recover and turn to 
use. It will be understood that the 
same valley might, in its course, ad- 
mit of the construction of several 
tanks at various elevations, between 
which tanks considerable spaces of 
unirrigated land might intervene. To 
turn the leakage from each of these to 
account — 

° 
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“Numerous weirs similar in construc- 
tion, but of smaller size, have been carried 
across the natural water-course below the 
large tank embankments. In construct- 
ing these, care is taken to continue both 
ends of the weir some distance within the 
banks of the hollow, to prevent the flanks 
being turned by the stream. By a series 
of such works, a continuous canal, as it 
were, is maintained from tank to tank 
along the hollows, serving to supply 
numerous wells beside its banks. In this 
manner, by a series of tanks connected by 
successive weirs, a sheet of cultivation of 
varying breadth, has been carried, in one 
instance, for an unbroken distance of 
twenty-sia miles. A few years ago, this 
was a jungle-waste, with the exception of 
a few patches of well-cultivation. A 
similar course is pursued with each sepa- 
rate valley. A strong weir is constructed 
at the head of the valley to maintain a 
body of water, and to break the force of 
the torrent. In its rear, at convenient 
intervals, dykes are thrown across the 
breadth of the hollow; and when any 
subsidiary water-course joins the valley, 
its supply is stopped by a second weir. 
Tn this manner, by means of a few sub- 
stantial weirs intermixed with stone 
fences built across its breadth, the valley 
is converted into a series of terraces of 
rich cultivation, ascending to the sumiait 
of the hills.”—Smrru, i. 419. 


These large works were, of course, 
undertaken and executed at the cost 
of Government, who looked for a re- 
turn to the increased land-rent con- 
sequent upon increased crops and a 
more extended cultivation. But the 
means at the disposal of Colonel Dixon 
were very limited ; and he was obliged 
to proceed gradually, improving those 
places first which he expected to 
yield the speediest and largest revenue. 
But the success of the tanks, as that 
of the wells had previously done, 
awoke the spirit of the people, and an 
eagerness to benefit by the new mode 
of improvement. Every village be- 
came impatient to have its tank, and 
application after application was re- 
fused or delayed, till the funds would 
admit. At length— 


“ As the improvements progressed, the 
eagerness of the peasantry to partake of 
these benefits became intense. Sueh 
villages as had not been taken by the 
hand were envious of the good fortune of 
those who were having tanks constructed 
on their lands. Among others who had 
not yet shared in the process of improve- 
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ment were the villagers of Sooreean. They 
had importuned aid in constructing a 
tank; but engagements were already so 
extensive that their claim was neces- 
sarily deferred till next season. This 
was unpleasant news for the villagers, 
but they had been prepared for the con- 
tingency. A few months afterwards, 
they requested a visit from the superin- 
tendant, without assigning a reason. His 
camp was accordingly pitched at Sooreean, 
and, to the surprise of all, it proved that 
the people had of their own accord, and 
from their own means, constructed a 
serviceable and substantial embankment. 
Disappointed of our aid, they had muster- 
ed sufficient funds for the purpose by the 
sale of cattle and by the betrothal of their 
daughters. Such devotion at the shrine 
of improvement merited a mark of special 
approbation. They received a donation of 
£40—equal to half the outlay —and were 
highly satisfied, whilst their example 
was held up to their countrymen as 
worthy of imitation.”—Smiru, i. 413. 


But there were other works, involv- 
ing less expense, which the people 
willingly undertook, as soon as the 
benefits became apparent, or the esta- 
blishment of the larger tanks made it 
profitable. From the tanks they raised 


the water by wheel-and-bucket—a 
common method in India—to irrigate 
the sloping land at higher levels, and 
which the mode of irrigation by 
means of sluices could never have 


benefited. Beyond and below the 
tanks, also, at distances to which di- 
rect irrigation from their waters could 
not reach, they sank wells to collect 
the leakage waters which flowed 
partly from the tanks, and partly from 
the irrigated lands. Thus, in the 
same way as was done by the subsi- 
diary weirs, they collected the leakage 
and once-used water, which sank 
through the soil, and converted it 
again to a similar useful purpose. 
Then, at higher levels, and in confined 
places, where large tanks could not 
be constructed, they built many small 
embankments, and established small 
tanks, called narees, at a cost of 
from £2 to £20 each, by which little 
patches of land among the hills were 
here and there watered and clothed, 
either with verdant fodder for the 
cattle, or with crops of never-failing 
corn. And, lastly, parapet-walls, car- 
ried across the slopes, kept up the 
soil, which the yearly torrents had 
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hitherto washed from the hill-sides, 
and hurried along the bottoms of the 
valleys. Thus terrace after terrace 
broke the force of the descending rush, 
and collected new vegetative strength 
from every flow of water from the 
hills, instead of being made bare and 
desolate by its unimpeded violence. 

And, more interesting than all, when 
their energies were fairly roused, this 
long predatory people began to undo 
and to repair the damage which the 
rains of ages had inflicted upon their 
neglected - hill-sides and contracted 
valleys. Having built up walls to 
withstand .the force of the rainy tor- 
rents, they laboriously collected soil 
from neighbouring spots, and spread 
it on the face of the naked rocks 
above. 

“The land of some villages towards 
the south of Mairwara is restricted to 
small rocky valleys, between ranges of 
rugged hills. Terrace-walls have been 
thrown across these valleys, and the 
intervals supplied, from the nearest avail- 
able spot, with earth of sufficient depth 
for the growth of corn. 

“The rugged precipices on all sides 
precluded the employment of cattle or 


carriages, and all this work has been 


done by hand. In this manner, for 
example, the peasants of one village 
(Bursawura) have, in twelve years, 
formed forty acres of productive land, at 
a cost of from £27 to £67 per acre; and 
80 with other villages. Such unexampled 
industry deserved a substantial recogni- 
tion. Some of the villages received 
money-presents equal to five or six years’ 
land-rent, and others were granted a 
perpetual remission of a portion of their 
rent.””—Sm1rTu, i. 410. 


The land-rent paid in Mairwara is 
one-third of the harvest produce in 
cash, on a valuation survey of the 
standing crop. The village head 
men pay one-fourth only; and some 
of the more valuable kinds of pro- 
duce—such as cotton, opium, sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and vegetables—are 
charged at fixed rates equivalent to 
from 18s. to 18s. an acre. On the 
construction of all new works, be- 
sides receiving tools and advances of 
money, the people obtain large re- 
missions of rent. Thus, the land 
attached to a new well pays only 
one-sixth of the produce the first 
year, one-fifth the second, one-fourth 
during the third and fourth, and 
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afterwards the accustomed rent of 
one-third. Other improvements are 
considered in like manner. Thus the 
reasonable expectations of the people 
are considered, exertion encouragéd, 
and success rewarded. 

In reclaiming the jungly tracts, dif- 
ficulties occasionally occurred which 
required a new form of management 
and finesse, in addition to the skill, 
energy, and perseverance which had 
thus far secured plenty and content- 
ment to the land previously under’ 
cultivation, and to the population 
residing among the hills at the period 
of the British conquest. It happened 
at times, that for a piece of jungle 
about to be reclaimed, no bidders 
came forward to offer for the land. 
It probably lay at no great distance 
from some existing villages, and, the 
inhabitants wishing to preserve it as 
a run for their cattle, consulted and 
combined to retain it—thinking that, 
if they held back, there would be 
nobody to interfere with them, and 
the idea of reclaiming it must be 
given up. But Colonel Dixon de- 
feated them at theirown weapons. In 
Mairwara, as elsewhere, there are cer- 
tain handicraftsmen, and others, who 
are regarded as the hereditary ser- 
vants of the community, who do not 
usually engage in the more honour- 
able cultivation of the soil, but are 
remunerated for their services by 
allowances of grain. To these Colo- 
nel Dixon had recourse on one occa- 
sion for hands to people his new 
village :-— 

“The plan adopted was to establish a 
community of the bulahees, or leather- 
dressers. One of the caste, generally 
from the village, claiming the lands, was 
named Putel, and collected his brethren 
from the adjacent states. The bulahees 
were skilful and diligent cultivators ; 
and as they always comported themselves 
humbly and respectfully before the lords 
of the soil, the latter made little objec- 
tion to their settlement. Five bulahee 
villages have in this manner been settled. 
It has not been necessary to extend the 
number, as the threat of adopting this 
measure has in every other instance suf- 
ficed to induce the clan owning the waste 
to undertake its reclamation, for such a 
step would argue slackness on their part, 
and their honour would be touched.”— 
Smita, i. p. 412. ; 


Fortuitous circumstances also were 
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taken advantage of by Colonel Dixon, 
both to add to the number of his 
settlers, and to give new opportunity 
for the exercise of benevolent exer- 
tion. Unsettled marauders still found 
a harbour in the adjoining districts, 
and troubled the country. Of his mode 
of reaching and lessening them the 
following is an example :— 


“In 1836 a gang of robbers from Mar- 
war, having plundered the town of Gunga- 
poor, in Mewar, in returning with their 
booty through British Mairwara, were 
attacked by the villagers, who, in their 
new character as cultivators, had suffered 
from the depredations of the gang. 
Twelve of the band were slain, and 
twenty-nine made prisoners. These were 
confined in the Mairwara jail under sen- 
tence for four years ; but before the ex- 
piration of this period, a plan was sug- 
gested for converting those men, whom 
poverty and ignorance had made robbers, 
into thrifty and useful subjects. A por- 
tion of uncultivated land, some miles 
from the jail at Nya Nuggur, was as- 
signed to them. The prisoners were per- 
mitted to quit their confinement every 
morning, partially unfettered, for the 
purpose of digging wells at the new 
settlement, returning every evening un- 
attended, to sleep in the jail. On the 
expiry of their sentence, they were joined 
by their families and relatives, and com- 
menced in earnest on the cultivation of 
the soil. A year after their release, the 
new village exhibited signs of prosperity. 
It now contains twenty-seven families, 
and pays a yearly revenue of £77. From 
the day of their location no charge of 
misconduct has been brought against 
them. The character of the people has 
been marked by order, propriety, and 
untiring diligence.”—Smirtn, i. 412. 


Thus, to convicted offenders from 
abroad he applied successfully the 
same medium of industrial reform 
which had so changed the native in- 
habitants of the British territory. 

And now, as population increased, 
another want became apparent. A 
centre of trade, a residence for mer- 
chants, a cheap and ready market 
for home and foreign produce—a 
town and bazaar, in other words— 
were required to aid the further ad- 
vance of the territory. Afraid to 
trust themselves in Mairwara, mer- 
chants and money-lenders kept away 
from the mountains; and a few 
traders in the neighbouring Rajpoot 
towns monopolised all the traffic of 
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Mairwara. In 1836, therefore, Colonel 
Dixon laid the foundation of a town, 
and in 1838 surrounded it by a ram- 
part wall two miles in circuit. Nye 
Nuggur, (new city,) as it is called, 
prospered beyond expectation. Traders 
and mechanics flocked to occupy its 
solid and handsome shops. In eight 
years it had a population of about 
two thousand families ; and the yearly 
value of merchandise which had 
reached it exceeded £50,000. The 
neighbouring villages also imitated its 
more substantial architecture, and 
rural bazaars sprang up on every 
side—an evidence at once of increasing 
wealth and augmenting public confi- 
dence. New occupations sprang up, 
new articles of export were discovered, 
and the number of carts employed for 
purposes of transport increased from 
forty to six hundred and eighty. 

This multiplication of markets and 
of articles for barter, in various parts 
of the district, suggested one further 
and crowning step—the establishment 
of a yearly fair at Nya Nuggur. An 
annual meeting of all the rival clans 
would soften down old animosities, 
extinguish old feuds, give new instruc- 
tion to every native visitor, entice to 
a brief visit stranger merchants, whom 
the country was too poor to retain as 
permanent settlers, and would afford 
a ready market for all who had to sell 
home produce or wished to purchase 
foreign. This step, too, succeeded, 
and the fair is now attended by ten 
thousand Mairs, besides Rajpoots and 
others from the adjoining provinces. 

By these successive measures of 
Colonel Dixon, and by other subor- 
dinate ones, which we leave to the 
imagination of our readers, this for- 
merly unhappy, disturbed, and suffer- 
ing country has been ‘fortified against 
the miseries of famine—tracts of wild 
jungle have been converted into fruit- 
ful fields, clothed with villages, and 
alive with rural industry—population 
and revenue have more than doubled ; 
families, which for generations had _ 
abandoned their native hills, have 
returned to seek their traditional 
land-marks ; the inducements to con- 
stant migration and unsettled habits 
have been done away, and a taste has 
been acquired for the sweets of profit - 
abletoil. The wild unmastered cate- 
rans of 1820, are thus found, in 1848, 
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to have become a thrifty, thriving, 
peaceful, and industrious peasantry, 
an example to their neighbours, whose 
terror they once were.” 

But the results deserve a little more 
detail. We possess four local dis- 
tricts, in which, on the introduction 
of our rule, only eighteen villages 
were inhabited, but which now com- 
prise one hundred and forty-three vil- 
Jages and sixty-three hamlets! The 
district of Beawr, wholly uninhabited 
forone hundred and sixty-five years 
before, now contains one hundred 


and sixty-five villages and ham- 
lets in a state of high cultivation, 
and consequent prosperity; and in 
the course of twelve years, the whole 
of the jungle waste has been con- 
verted into fruitful fields, affording 
food and employment to the in- 
mates of one hundred and six new 
hamlets. 

Of all this, the arresting and econo- 
mising of the rains of heaven is the 
happy source. The actual numerical 
statement of the large works executed 
is as follows :— 


Number of embankments and weirs erected, . . 290 


Spread of water in the beds of tanks, . ° . 


9675 acres. 


Area irrigated, including cultivation in the bed, . - 14,826 ,, 


The total comparative progress in the eleven years is shown in the follow- 


ing table ;— 





Wells. 


Ploughs. phe Population. Revenue. 





Total in 1835 and 1836, 2233 
Total in 1846 and 1847, 6148 


*. 


2712 me 39,648 | £9680 
9691 100,282 | 21,022 





Increase, . 3915 


Ratio of past to present, 1 to 23 











1 to 3 as 1 to 24 | 1 to 2} 


6979 60,634 | £11,342 

















And all this effected by an actual 
money outlay on the part of Govern- 
ment of only £24,111. 

We have little more to add, except 
that this improvement among the hills 
was not unnoticed in the neighbour- 
ing districts. The Ajmeer chiefs, 
finding their tenants leaving them to 
settle in Mairwara, applied for relief 
to the British superintendent of their 
district. He, unaware of the true 
state of things, wrote to Colonel 
Dixon that the terms he was offering 
to the people were too favourable, 
and that he was drawing away all the 
cultivators. His reply was, that, if 
the Ajmeer chiefs would take the same 
steps as he had done, they would 
easily retain their people. The British 
officer in charge of Ajmeer, Colonel 
Sutherland, undertook therefore to 
examine into the case. 


“In the end of 1840, which had been 
&@ Very inauspicious season, no rain hav- 
ing fallen till September, he made a 


tour of the Ajmeer district, when the dis- 
tress of the people forced itself on his 
attention. There were few tanks, and 
wells enough only to provide a few acres 
of barley, scarcely sufficient to feed the 
bullocks, to say nothing of food for the 
people and government dues. Even the 
rain which fell abundantly in September 
was lost for the spring harvest, there be- 
ing no means of husbanding the water. 
For several years before, the revenue had 
been in a state of progressive decline. It 
was urged that this was owing to un- 
favourable seasons. Yet in Mairwara, 
under the same experience of seasons, 
the revenue was steadily increasing. In 
the one district, life, energy, and progress 
were the characteristics ; in the other, 
poverty, inaction, and discontent.”— 
Smiru, i. 427. 


The result was, that Colonel Dixon 
was ordered to proceed into the dis- 
trict, and to report as to what should 
be done. His advice was to repeat 
the works of Mairwara over again in 
Ajmeer. The people entered readily 
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into his plans. ‘* Embankments rose, 
wells were sunk, narees were con- 
structed, barren land became fertile, 
new villages were located. In a 
word, Ajmeer threw off her lethargy, 
and the villages were pervaded by 
energy and life.” Such were the fruits 
of the new impulse in the districts 
immediately under British superin- 
tendence and direction ; but the same 
influence told also upon the native 
chiefs, and roused their energies. 


“They saw that the choice of retaining 
or losing their peasants lay with them- 
selves. Commencing on some small em- 
bankments, they found their profit, and 
extended the system of improvement. 
Each year contributed to the increase of 
agricultural means. Thus in twelve years 
the estates of Mussooda and Khurwa 
have been enriched by ninety tanks. 
The peasantry who had come over to 
Mairwara returned to till their ancestral 
lands ; and since systematic improvement 
began, no single cultivator has quitted 
his village. The new spirit spread widely 
through the adjoining districts. The 
estates of Mewar also shared in the 
benefits of the good example. In Mur- 
war the desires of the chiefs prompted 
them to follow, but fears of their courts’ 
avarice forbade.” 


Thus the good fruits of British im- 
provement were gradually seen to grow 
and ripen in adjoining districts, and 
the influence of British advice and 
example are still yearly extending. 

But the material or economical 
element was not alone consulted in 
all these rural ameliorations. The 
sanitary influences of the age were 
felt even in this remote corner of the 
world ; so that, while the land was 
fertilised, population increased by im- 
migration, and revenue greatly aug- 
mented, it was carefully ascertained 
that these benefits were not obtained 
at. the expense of the health and 
increased mortality of the people. 
Marshy and undrained lands too often 
produce fevers of a painful and fatal 
type; and irrigation, unskilfully con- 
ducted, has often been the source of 
miasms injurious to health, and which 
lessened the duration of life among the 
country population. But nothing of 
the kind has followed from the opera- 
tions of Colonel Dixon. 

It is a curious medical fact, ascer- 
tained by careful inquiry in India, 
that the existence of such miasms in 
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a district is constantly indicated by 
an enlargement of the spleen among a 
certain proportion of the inhabitants— 
so that the intensity and prevalence 
of this symptom, as found in a given 
number of children and adults, may 
be regarded as a test of the intensity 
and prevalence of miasmatous influ- 
ence. Now, medical examination— 


“In Mairwara, where irrigation has 
been so largely extended, showed that, 
out of 175 children examined, three only 
were found to have enlarged spleens; and 
of 237 adults of all castes and classes, 
there were but twelve in the same con- 
dition. Of the five degrees of the test 
scale, the two higher, which indicate in- 
tensity of disease, are blank; the medium 
degree includes only one case, the ordi- 
nary ten, and the small four, making a 
total of fifteen out of 412 individuals, 
taken indiscriminately from among the 
inhabitants of twelve of the most highly 
irrigated villages in the district. In such 
regions as Mairwara, there is always a 
certain prevalence of fever after the close 
of the rainy season, due to natural causes, 
which can easily be understood. The 
proportion of enlarged spleens in the 
highly irrigated villages of Mairwara, 
indicates a sanitary state equal to the 
entirely unirrigated districts in Northern 
India. Hence the conclusion arrived at 
by Dr Collyer, that hitherto irrigation 
has produced no deleterious effects what- 
ever on the health of the people, may 
safely be accepted as correct.”—Smitu, 
i, p. 432. 


This may be regarded as the crown- 
ing test and triumph of Colonel 


Dixon’s labours. Health and wealth 
going hand in hand—abundant food 
with bodily comfort—valleys watered 
and enriched, and yet the demon of 
disease prevented from settling among 
the romantic hills—such is the ro- 
mance of Mairwara. A country pre- 
viously unconquered in war, subdued 
in a brief campaign of three months, 
and pacified by a handful of British 
sepoys. A people born to predatory 
habits, and robbers by profession, 
converted to honesty and industrious 
thrift, and turned to the pursuit and 
love of calm and peaceful husbandry. 
Districts of barren and desolated 
jungle made alive with flocks and 
crowded villages, and smiling with 
the sure return of two harvests 
a-year. Parched and foodless moun- 
tain-sides rendered verdant with 
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perpetual herbage. The wasting 
rains of heaven arrested in their 
rapid flow, and preserved by tanks 
and weirs for the continued re- 
freshment of the thirsty soil when 
the heats of summer were burning. 
A poor, discontented, and costly 
possession filled with abundance of 
food, and with a satisfied and happy 
people, and made to contribute a 
large, growing, and willing revenue to 
the conquering power. Neighbouring 
districts renovated and roused to life 
and prosperity. Indolent and oppres- 
sive native chiefs stimulated at once 
and restrained. Landholders restored 
to comfort, and cultivators to long- 
deserted and happier paternal homes. 
And all this following as an easy 
and natural result of subjection to 
British rule, and of the gradual de- 
velopment, as circumstances required, 
of that benevolent administrative ca- 
pacity which has so distinguished the 
dominion of the East India Company. 
Next to their gallantry in battle, 
indeed, perhaps the most characteristic 
feature of the servants of the Company 
in India, is the remarkable adminis- 
trative talent they have so generally 
displayed. 

While we look with a natural na- 
tional pride on the great result which 
has subjected a vast continent to 
British rule, it is delightful to feel 
that, in so many cases, the details of 
this rule will bear such close inspec- 
tion ; that in the remote corners of 
that far-off land, solitary Englishmen 
and Scotchmen, in isolated commands, 
spend long years in the patient per- 
formance of works which must com- 
mand the respect and approbation of 
the purest philanthropy. Instead of 
saying of us, as was said of the ancient 
masters of the world, solitudinem 
faciunt, pacem vocant, the future his- 
torians of Mairwara and the Aravulli 
hills will write of their British con- 
querors—*‘ They found us a nation of 
robbers, they left us a nation of hns- 


bandmen; they found us few and in . 


poverty, they left us numerous and 
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rich; our country was a parched 
desert, they left it a well-watered 
garden.” 

The above is a brief summary of 
the interesting volume of Colonel 
Dixon upon Mairwara, of which we 
have prefixed the title to the present 
article. It exhibits all the romance 
of an Indian narrative, while it pos- 
sesses all the truthfulness of a pure 
statistical statement. The beautiful 
volume, is now before us, and we 
heartily commend it to such of our 
readers as are interested in the less 
public measures carried on in so many 
places by the East India Company, 
for the material improvement of their 
wide dominion. Our attention was 
first drawn to the labours of Colonel 
Dixon in Mairwara by a brief sum- 
mary of them appended to the first 
volume of Captain Baird Smith’s re- 
port on Italian irrigation, of which 
book also we have given the title. 
And, as the reader may have ob- 
served, we have made our extracts 
from this abstract of Captain Smith, 
not only because they were well 
adapted to our purpose, and supply 
some additional information, but be- 
cause we have been charmed by the 
frank and ungrudging manner in which 
he details, praises, and seems to re- 
joice in the successful labours of a 
brother officer, as if he felt his own 
honour and exaltation identified with 
that of the service to which he be- 
longs. Both books are written by 
officers of the East India Company’s 
service, and both are full of interest to 
the general reader. We don’t know 
what recompense both may be thought 
worthy to receive at the hands of the- 
Company, for the successful efforts 
they have made to exalt its character 
in the estimation of the British public. 
We hope by and by to find space for a 
brief analysis of Captain Baird Smith’s 
own book, which is rich in valuable 
information, not only upon Italian 
irrigation, but upon the more gigantic 
irrigation operations of India, both in 
ancient and modern times. 
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Untess the country is destined to 
be agreeably deceived, and Conserva- 
tism, beyond all expectation, consti- 
tute the policy of the present Admin- 
istration, there will probably hardly 
be a quarter in which the sinister influ- 
ence of the recent change of Govern- 
ment will be more sensibly felt than 
in that venerable University to which 
the following pagesaredevoted. Many 
of the recommendations of the Oxford 
Commission Report have, as we shall 
subsequently show in detail, deserved- 
ly provoked the strongest opposition : 
many, on the contrary, are such as 
we would gladly see adopted; but it 
was not the unconstitutional charac- 
ter of that Commission, nor its one- 
sided composition, and the well-known 
prejudices of its members, which ex- 
cited our liveliest alarm. However 
plausible the professions, and confi- 
dent the assurances of the advocates 
of reform, no man could trust in the 
finality of the contemplated changes. 
Even the secretary of the Commission 
declared his inability to foresee what 
sweeping measures might be engrafted 
on the suggestions of the Report, by 
the ultra-Liberals in the Lower House, 
in whose hands Lord John was con- 
fessedly a mere tool. 

The impropriety (to use a modest 
term) of issuing the Commission is, 
we presume, hardly questionable. We 
readily avow the distinction drawn 
by the Crown lawyers of the late Go- 
vernment between the present mea- 
sure and the commissions of Henry 
VIII. and Elizabeth, illegally armed 
with legislative powers; but the pre- 
cedents cited from modern practice by 
Sir George Grey were torn into tat- 
ters, and consigned to summary con- 
tempt by Mr Gladstone, in his speech 
in defence of the University. The 
proper and constitutional course would 
have been for the Crown first to have 
exerted its visitorial authority over 
those colleges which were subject to it. 
A friendly minister has a thousand 
avenues for influencing the universities 
for good, and other visitors would 
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probably have followed such an ex- 
ample. Instead of this, Lord John 
thought fit ‘“* to pass by precedent and 
principle, and to fall back on an arbi- 
trary, indefinite prerogative, without 
any basis in history or law”—a pre- 
rogative, indeed, which virtually ‘ as- 
serts the preposterous proposition, 
that the Crown has the right to make 
any inquiry it pleases, however great 
the nuisance, provided it does not as- 
sume theexercise of coercive powers.”* 
It would then have been time to so- 
licit Parliamentary aid, when the 
instruments of redress provided by 
statutes, and maintained by law, had 
proved ineffective. 

However, we must still hope that 
it is not too late to revert to consti- 
tutional machinery for carrying out 
really valuable measures. Indeed, 
long before the issuing of the Com- 
mission, the energies of the Colleges 
had been aroused, by the urgency 
of the crisis, to forestal foreign in- 
trusions by domestic amendments. 
Corpus had opened her exclusive 
portals, and Magdalene her embattled 
towers, to the free admission of com- 
moners; and Trinity and New Col- 
lege had invoked their Visitors, to 
advise them on the subject of de- 
sirable reforms, and the safest method 
of achieving them. The Bishop of 
Winchester responded to the invi- 
tation, and commenced his visita- 
tion in Oxford on the 2d of December ; 
and even the Hebdomadal Board, the 
most Conservative institution in the 
most Conservative University in Eu- 
rope, has appointed a committee to 
consider the suggestions of the com- 
missioners, and expressed its readiness 
to receive and weigh the written or oral 
opinions of members of Convocation 
upon any topic touched by the Report. 
The Tutors’ Association, to which the 
University is much indebted for the 
recent expansion ofacademical studies, 
has also been revived, and is engaged 
in discussing the various questions of 
reform, So far, therefore, as the 
University only is concerned, there 





* Mr Gladstone’s Speech, p. 37. 
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is every prospect of an early and 
satisfactory adjustment. But, in the 
case of the Colleges, numerous and 
complicated difficulties will be found. 
No Academical Parliament can touch 
them ; and the delegacy of the Hebdo- 
madal Board has surely overstepped its 
legitimate functions in consenting to 
receive suggestions, in relation to 
corporate bodies, beyond the sphere 
of its decrees. All the exigencies of 
the crisis can, we fear, hardly be 
satisfied by conferring upon the Col- 
leges enabling statutes. So stringent 
are the provisions devised by many 
of the founders to repel all innovation, 
that some of the most conscientious 
academicians would assuredly decline 
the proffered instrument of emancipa- 
tion, though they would undoubtedly 
obey an act repealing antiquated 
statutes. A vast deal, however, may 
unquestionably be effected by the 
Colleges themselves, either by direct 
appeal to Parliament, or by the 
enlargement of the visitorial autho- 
rity: it will then only remain for the 
Legislature to lay down a few broad 
and general. principles; and oppor- 
tunity may be taken to confer upon 
the University and the Colleges in- 
creased powers of internal adminis- 
tration, which will render it altogether 
needless for the future to apply to the 
Lords and Commons for aid. 
Following, for convenience of order, 
the method of arrangement adopted 
by the commissioners, we shall now 
endeavour to pass in review the most 
important of the meditated changes. 
We cannot but feel that even those 
to whom the defence of the institu- 
tions of Oxferd is a congenial task, 
owe, in deference at once to the 
highest interests of the University, 
and to the exigencies of the occasion, 
a rigid abstinence from petty hosti- 
lities and captious criticism. Questions 
of vast academical importance are now 
awaiting their decision, and ought to 
be discussed by a reviewer with the 
liveliest sense of ‘‘ the fallacy of ob- 
jections,” and on the broadest grounds 
of constitutional justice and expe- 
diency. Not a few of the reforms 
suggested by the Report have been 
forestalled by the Conservative organs 
of the press; not a few of its most 
valuable measures received the advo- 
eacy of the Quarterly in 1835; and 
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howsoever unfavourable the auspices 
under which the Commission was 
issued, it is vain, and might prove 
suicidal, to deny that the crisis for a 
temperate reform has arrived—a re- 
form which may shortly be consolidated 
under the influence of a Government 
in which the Colleges count several 
friends, instead of being adjourned 
only to gather virulence and malignity 
from popular prejudice and clamour, 
and finally to be carried, like the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform, in a 
shape, and with a precedent, equally 
pernicious, amid the storm and tem- 
pest of revolution. 

The ancient government of the 
University seems to have been vested 
in the House of Congregation, which 
originally consisted of the resident 
academic teachers, but has long since 
subsided into a mere phantom of 
authority, meeting ‘only for the 
purpose of hearing measures proposed 
which it cannot discuss—of conferring 
degrees to which candidates are al- 
ready entitled—and of granting dis- 
pensations which are never refused.” 
The constantly increasing number of 
masters interested in academic affairs, 
though unemployed in tuition, was 
the signal for the institution of a larger 
council, entitled ‘‘ Convocation,” com- 
prising all who held a certain rank in 
the University, and charged with 
legislation of a wider and more com- 
prehensive character, while the ma- 
nagement of matters within their own 
province was left to the actual teachers. 
It can hardly excite surprise that the 
larger should have gradually absorbed 
the lesser assembly, even prior to the 
era of Leicester and Laud, memorable 
in University annals for the trans- 
ference of many of the functions of 
Congregation to the Hebdomadal 
Board, or weekly meeting of the Heads 
of Houses and Proctors.. The func- 
tions of this council were consolidated 
by an ordinance, which, in 1636, was 
inserted in the Laudian code, investing 
it with the sole initiative power in the 
legislation of the University, and with 
the chief share in its administration. 
For, by virtue of this statute, the 
House of Convocation can entertain 
no question which has not been sub- 
mitted to them by the Board: its right 
of debating is virtually annulled by 
the necessity of speaking in Latin, and 
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it has not even the power of amend- 
ment. Sach is the constitution which, 
as the Commissioners attest, has 
evoked the strongest language of 
dissatisfaction from all save one— 
himself a member of the Board—of 
the authors of the evidence supplied 
them. 

It would, however, be worse than 
folly to ignore those advantages of 
the existing system, which, amid the 
prevalence of a well-grounded dis- 
content, have not of late been ade- 
quately acknowledged. Amid the 
overweening confidence in mere legis- 
lation, characteristic of the age, checks 
upon rash and precipitate measures 
ought not to be hastily repealed. In 
the general fondness for debating 
societies, it is wise to fetter the license 
of public discussion; and the old 
maxim, ‘ Corruptissima republica, 
plurime leges,” is emphatically true of 
an academic community, where rash- 
ness and inconsistency in law-making 
is the greatest trial to the respect and 
obedience of the pupils; and a multi- 
plicity of laws is always in an inverse 
proportion to the wisdom of the gover- 
nors and the virtues of the governed. 
On the other hand, the charge so 
thoughtlessly levelled at the Univer- 
sity by the clamour of her ignorant 
libellers, that of “‘ sleeping at her post 
on a heap of obsolete statutes,” is 
easily refuted by the fact that, since 
1750, she has scarcely allowed a year 
to pass without some plan for conso- 
lidating, amending, or enlarging the 
Laudian statutes. Not, however, that 
we dispute the desirability of a further 
change for which all parties are soli- 
citous. 

Several years ago a petition was 
presented to the late lamented Chan- 
cellor by one of the most Conservative 
members of the academic community, 
the Rev. W. Sewell, the well-known 
tutor of Exeter College, for some 
expansion of this close corporation ; 
but the Duke, evidently regarding the 
heads of the Colleges in the same light 
as those awful authorities the officers 
of a regiment, somewhat curtly de- 
clined entertaining the question. The 
prominent mischiefs of the system are 
fairly stated in the following extract 
from the Report :-— 

“It is anomalous that the government 
of this great institution should be com- 
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mitted to persons, the great majority of 
whom are elected by the Fellows of the 
several Colleges out of their own narrow 
circle, often for reasons of a personal and 
social nature, and with little or no regard 
to the welfare of the University. It is 
more anomalous still that the literary in- 
terests of the University should be com- 
mitted to persons who are not necessarily 
chosen for literary qualifications ; while, 
on the other hand, the professors and the 
Tutors have, as such, no right to suggest 
or amend, or even to discuss, any measure, 
how much soever it may affect the liter- 
ary and educational interests of the place, 
and can, at most, reject or accept what is 
proposed to them in Convocation in com- 
mon with hundreds of others whose sole 
title to interfere is a degree.”’—Pp. 
II, 12. 


The Commissioners rightly decline 
to remedy these evils by expanding 
the powers of Convocation, on the 
obvious ground that it is undesirable 
to invest a large promiscuous body, 
scattered over every part of the 
country, with extensive powers of 
legislation, especially in matters affect- 
ing education. They propose to create 
a new initiative Council, by reconsti- 


tuting the ancient House of Congrega- 
tion, and admitting within its walls 
the heads of houses, the professors, 
and the senior tutor of each college. 
We cannot but think the substitute 
proposed, in the main, a happy sug- 


gestion. ‘* A body thus constituted,” 
to use the language of Professor 
Vaughan, “ will bring into action most 
of the valuable elements of legislation 
which the place can supply; age, 
intellect, ability, practical habits, the 
feeling and opinion of the time, a 
knowledge of the subjects which the 
University proposes to teach—of its 
state, moral and instructional—and of 
its trusts, property, and finances.” 
The agency of committees will 
easily secure to such an assembly an 
executive and manageable character ; 
nor will it abrogate other elements in 
the actual constitution of the Univer- 
sity. The Hebdomadal Board will 
share in the initiation of those mea- 
sures, the origination of which ought 
not to be exclusively vested in their 
hands; while thesimply administrative 
functions of maintaining discipline, 
and transacting the ordinary business, 
are unreservedly continued to them, 
as a body closely connected with the 
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College, alone possessing the tradi- 
tions of government, and having ade- 
quate leisure at their command. On 
the other hand, the House of Convo- 
cation will retain its right of veto on 
all measures submitted to it by the 
Upper Chamber ; the composition of 
which guarantees a certain amount of 
reciprocity of sentiment between the 
two Houses, and so far promises a 
cordial co-operation in their common 
task. The commissioners, we under- 
stand, have claimed a credit we are 
not disposed to withhold, for the Con- 
servative character of this reform, 
which is indeed an act rather of 
reconstitution than of innovation. 
But we cannot deny our sympathy 
with the apprehensions felt for the 
oligarchical tendency of this new 
initiative Chamber ; a tendency which 
might easily be met by admitting 
within its pale a definite proportion 
of the more eminent members of the 
tutorial or collegiate staff, in place of 
restricting a seat to the senior tutor 
exclusively. Beyond this single 
modification, we will not except to 
the commissioner’s proposal, which 
seems to us one of their happiest con- 
ceptions. 

It is certainly desirable that. a legis- 
lative body constituted on such a 
plan as the proposed House of Con- 
gregation, should have some such 
control over all branches of the execu- 
tive as that implied by the suggestion 
of the Report, that every standing 
delegacy should be bound to lay an 
annual account of its proceedings on 
the table of the house. Those dele- 
gacies or committees enjoy a wide 
sphere of administrative power, which 
is in many cases absolute and irre- 
sponsible ; and if the business of the 
University press is now admirably 
managed, it was in a very different 
state on the accession of its present 
staff. 

Amid the general clamour for Uni- 
versity extension, scarcely sufficient 
attention has been paid to the impor- 
tant question, whether there is really 
any large demand for further accom- 
modation. Subjoined are the remarks 
tendered by the commissioners on 
this point :— 

“While we entertain a strong hope 
that the benefits of the University may 
be more widely extended, we limit our 
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expectations by the circumstances and 
exigencies of modern times. It would be 
vain to look for the almost fabulous mul- 
titudes which are said to have resorted 
to Oxford in the reign of King Henry IIL. 
At that time, the University of Oxford 
was, we may almost say, the chief charity 
school for the poor, and the chief gram- 
mar school in England, as well as the 
great place of education for students of 
theology, of law, and of medicine. The 
oldest of the great public schools was 
not yet founded. The Inns of Court 
and the schools of medicine had no ex- 
istence; and many students from foreign 
universities thought their education in- 
complete until they had visited the most 
celebrated seat of English learning. There 
is, however, much to encourage the belief 
that many impediments to the greatness 
of Oxford may be removed by the Uni- 
versity or the Legislature ; and that large 
classes, at present excluded, may, in 
future generations, and even in our own, 
be attracted by the excellent education 
and the ample rewards which Oxford may 
be easily enabled to offer. We shall 
hereafter show, on the authority of the 
highest names, that it is possible to ren- 
der Oxford a place of preparatory educa- 
tion both for law and medicine. Profes- 
sional knowledge, in a strict sense, cannot 
be given in a provincial town ; it must be 
acquired where the professions are prac- 
tised—that is, in Chambers and Courts of 
Law, and in the hospitals of great eities. 
But young men intended for the higher 
branches of those prefessions might with 
advantage spend the three or four years 
after seventeen, in Oxford, provided that, 
besides the general training of the place, 
they were enabled and required to master 
the principles of those branches of know- 
ledge which they must afterwards study 
in detail. The changes which are taking 
place in the administration of justice seem 
to render it necessary that persons in all 
grades of the legal profession should re- 
ceive an academical education. It is 
certainly desirable that the manufacturing 
and mercantile, which has arisen by the 
side of the landed aristocracy, and which 
is exercising a great influence upon the 
public councils, should seek to have its 
sons brought up where so many eminent 
statesmen of past and of present times have 
been trained ; and that the universities 
should not cease to send forth a succes- 
sion of persons qualified to serve God in 
the State as well as in the Chureh.”— 
Pi 1m 


The number of graduates of all 
ranks residing in Oxford does not 
appear to exceed three hundred. 
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Cambridge, though her colleges are 
fewer, and her endowments much less 
considerable, accommodates many 
more. One of the chief causes which 
has thinned the Oxford register, is 
probably the fact that the education 
there is not such as to conduce to the 
advancement in life of many persons, 
except those intended for the ministry 
of the Established Church. Many 
are, in these days, raised to the 
highest judicial functions, who have 
not been members of any university ; 
few physicians are educated at Oxford; 
nor are there many who take a degree 
with the view of entering the legal 
profession as solicitors, notwithstand- 
ing the favour shown to graduates by 
the Legislature, as regards the dura- 
tion of their articles. But it is surely 
no presumption to augur a large ac- 
cession of fresh members from the re- 
cent expansion of academical studies. 
In one quarter of the University at 
least, this liberal system has already 
borne generous fruit. Not only is 
there a larger proportion of noblemen 
at Christ Church now than there has 
been for many years, but there is not, 
we believe, a single member of the 
titled corps now resident in college, 
who is not intending to be a candidate 
for honours. In days like these, when 
it is not easy to overrate the impor- 
tance of the personal character and 
legislative ability of every peer, it 
will be fortunate, indeed, if such 
studies as political economy and mo- 
dern history, now happily encouraged 
by the University—to say nothing of 
her time-honoured classical system— 
shall prove to possess greater attrac- 
tions for our hereditary senators, than 
enrolment in the Guards on quitting 
a public school—too commonly the 
training of those whom birth has en- 
titled to share the deliberations of the 
Upper House. On the other hand, 
the long-acknowledged desirability of 
organising a plan to insure the more 
liberal and scientific study of the prin- 
ciples of jurisprudence, surely encou- 
rages the commissioners in the hopes 
they entertain, that a far larger pro- 
portion of our future barristers and 
solicitors will seek an Oxford educa- 
tion, if, as we shall endeavour to 
show, the University should prove, 
under its recently adopted system, 
the fittest school for learning the 
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elements of legal science. An attempt, 
it is well known, was made several 
years ago to combine the theoretical 
with the practical culture of law, by 
instituting a Lectureship in general 
jurisprudence in the Middle Temple. 
Had the University been the scene 
of the labours of Mr Long, it is more 
than probable that a high degree 
of success would have rewarded 
the efforts of that accomplished lec- 
turer. 


“As it is very important,” says Mr 
Stephen Denison, “ that a knowledge of 
the principles of law should be deemed a 
desirable element in a liberal education, 
it should be taught at those places which 
usually form the final stage of general 
education, as distinct from special or pro- . 
fessional education. At the universities, 
all youths who were so disposed might 
study it ; whereas, if taught at the Inns 
of Court, it would be extremely unlikely 
that eldest sons, or, indeed, any persons 
except those destined for the bar, would 
subject themselves to the needful re- 
straints, or have the same stimulus which 
would naturally attach to a university 
course of study. In short, it would be 
too late to begin it when the university 
career is completed.” . . . It is 
highly desirable,” he adds, “to combine 
with the elementary study of the law, 
the kindred studies of logic, rhetoric, 
evidence, and history; all of which might 
be eminently useful to illustrate, enliven, 
or vary it, while law might, in its turn, give 
to them a more real and practical bear- 
ing than they have at present. All this 
would naturally be done at the universi- 
ties ; whereas it would not, and probably 
could not, be done at all at the Inns of 
Court.” 


The University has already incorpo- 
rated the elements of jurisprudence 
within the pale of academical studies ; 
and nothing remains save to consti- 
tute the Vinerian Professorship on a 
basis that may convert it from a sine- 
cure and sham into a reality. It 
cannot, indeed, be said of the gene- 
rality of medical men, with the same 
truth as of lawyers, that they enter 
upon their profession with no suffi- 
cient preparatory education: but the 
commissioners are fortified by the 
high authority of Sir Benjamin Brodie 
in their opinion that— 

“It is very important that those who 
are to be engaged in the practice of a 
liberal and scientific profession, such as 
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medicine or surgery, should have their 
minds prepared for their professional 
studies, by a good preliminary educa- 
tion, which may be obtained at the uni- 
versities more easily than anywhere else. 
I believe,” adds Sir Benjamin, “ that if 
these institutions were to afford the 
means of studying chemistry, botany, 
the elements of mechanical philosophy 
and physiology, (which might be done 
without interfering much with other 
studies,) a great deal might be learnt 
there which would be useful to those 
who are afterwards to engage in the 
study of medicine and surgery. Young 
‘men, with their minds thus prepared, 
would not only be more fitted by their 
previous habit of attention for acquiring 
a knowledge of anatomy in the dissecting- 
room, and of disease in the hospital, but 
would also be able to do this in a more 
efficient manner, in consequence of their 
minds being less distracted by a variety 
of objects, than would be the case if they 
had no previous knowledge of the preli- 
minary sciences. Nor need the Univer- 
sity education, in the case of medical 
students, be attended with any great 
additional expense.- At present, the 
English College of Surgeons requires of 
those who propose to be members of the 
College, that they should pass three years 
in the medical schools ; while for those 
who are candidates for the Fellowship of 
the College, it requires six years of study 
in the medical schools, allowing one year 
to be deducted where a candidate has 
attained the degree of B.A. in an English 
university ; but I have no doubt that for 
those who have had their minds well 
trained, and have gone through such a 
course of study as I have suggested, in 
@ university, these periods might very 
safely be considerably abridged.” — Letter 
of Sir Benjamin Brodie—Report, p. 81. 


Politically speaking, it is most de- 
sirable that the members of optimate 
and patrician families, especially con- 
sidering the tnertness of Conservatism, 
should be trained, by their academical 
studies, to foil demagogues with their 
own- weapons. Nor will it be less 
conducive to the true interests of the 
nation, to extend the blessings of ar 
Oxford education to the future repre- 
sentatives of the chief manufacturing 
and mercantile houses, whose compa- 
rative estrangement from the Church, 
and utilitarian policy, are but the 
legitimate issue of the auspices under 
which they have been trained. 

The prospective increase in the 
number of students is so obviously a 
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cardinal point in the question of aca- 
demic extension, that we need not 
apologise for entering into the above 
details, which at once serve as a com- 
mentary upon the remarks we have 
cited from the Report, and suggest 
every hope of considerable reinforce- 
ments from four classes of society—the 
aristocracy, the future votaries of the 
law and of the medical profession, 
and the higher section of the middle 
ranks. If to any one among these— 
and, indeed, to society at large—an 
early academical training is likely to 
prove a special boon, it is surely to 
the novices in surgery and physic. 
In asserting the character of medical 
students to be in general highly sus- 
ceptible of elevation, we hazard the 
imputation of truism rather than of 
novelty. There is, however, a totally 
different class, that of ‘‘ poor scho- 
lars,” in whose interests the cry of 
extension has been raised, and re- 
echoed till it has been lost in its own 
unmeaning reverberations — public 
sympathy having been singularly deaf 
to the appeal. The remarks of the 
commissioners, in reference thereto, 
are so just and philosophical, that we 
cannot refrain from presenting them 
at length to our readers. 


“Doubtless, colleges were eleemosynary 
foundations ; but their sole object was not, 
like that of an almshouse, to relieve indi- 
gence. They were intended, no doubt, 
to maintain scholars who were poor; and 
in an age when learning was regarded as 
ignoble by the great, and when nearly 
all but the great were poor, persons will- 
ing to enter the University as students 
could hardly be found, except among the 
poor. If, in modern days, those who im- 
part or seek education in the universities 
are not indigent, it must not be thought, 
therefore, that the poor have been robbed 
of their birthright. Rather the universi- 
ties, among other agencies, have so raised 
the condition of society, and mental cul- 
tivation is now so differently regarded, 
that persons intended for the learned 
professions are at present found only 
amongst the comparatively wealthy, 
Such persons, if elected for their merit 
to fellowships and scholarships, would 
most faithfully fulfil the main objects of 
the founders—namely, the promotion of 
religion and learning. We have no wish 
to encourage ‘poor scholars’ to come to 
the University because they are poor. If 
we look to the wants of-the country and 
the Church, we must believe that what 
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is wanted is not a philanthropic scheme 
for counterbalancing the inequalities of 
fortune, but rather enactments which 
will provide that neither the rich nor 
the poor, if they have the necessary qua- 
lifications, shall be deterred or debarred 
from following the course in which they 
can be most useful. What is needed is 
justice, directed to the removal of every 
impediment, every unnecessary expense ; 
not charity, designed to produce, under 
artificial stimulants, a large class of stu- 
dents without vocation for a learned pro- 
fession.”— Pp. 39, 40. 


The perfection of a plan for Univer- 
sity Extension must evidently consist 
in its elastic flexibility to all our social 
requirements. To remove the impe- 
diments which obstruct the career of 
meritorious poverty—to keep open 
the avenues through which the hones- 
ty and talent of the lowliest may rise 
to the loftiest stations—and to receive, 
with equal favour, the noble and the 
wealthy, is a problem no less suited 
to the national genius and the temper 
of our constitution, than worthy of 
solution by the highest intellect in 
the land. The thin ranks of the pa- 
rochial clergy, it is said, urgently 
demand recruits; and it is plausibly 
contended that, if the Church of 
England is eyer destined to influence 
the poor so powerfully as the rich, 
it must be through the agency of 
ministers drawn from the class to 
whom their consolations are ad- 
dressed, and with whose hopes and 
fears, wants and feelings, they can 
more fully sympathise. There is 
much to confirm such a conclusion in 
the remarkable antithesis which dis- 
tinguishes the English and Italian 
communions. Nothing is more un- 
usual in our own country, nothing 
more common in Italy, than to hear 
the Church and her ministers reviled 
by the aristocracy and the higher 
classes : in Italy, Romanism acknow- 
ledges her truest children in the poor ; 
in England, Dissent, in its varied 
forms, finds its readiest proselytes 
among them. This, of course, may 
be partially attributed to the easy 
sway maintained by superstition over 
poverty and ignorance; but it is, in 
our opinion, mainly to be ascribed to 
the humble extraction of nine-tenths 
of the Italian clergy—to that skilful 
adaptation of instruments to ends, of 
which the versatile genius of Roman- 
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ism is so consummate a master. Fully 
admitting this, the relevancy of the 
contrast, and the exigencies of our 
own Church, we cannot believe Ox- 
ford, constituted as it is, adapted for 
a vast nursery of parochial clergy, 
drawn from the lower orders of so- 
ciety. To administer every aid and 
encouragement to youths, whom po- 
verty alone debars from distinction in 
the service of Church and State, by 
multiplying and increasing the value 
of existing exhibitions and scholar- 
ships, would indeed be a well-directed 
munificence; and, considering the ge- 
nerous spirit which so honourably 
characterises the youthful society- of 
Oxford, men of such a stamp would 
have comparatively little to fear from 
the humiliating contrast of indigence 
and wealth. But once systematically 
allow the claims of poverty as such— 
once institute ‘‘ poor men’s halls” on 
a distinct and exclusive plan, relying 
upon the ministry of isolation and a 
rigid discipline to repel the inevitable 
contagion of collegiate habits and 
manners—and what will be the result? 
Not only will you multiply ten thou- 
sandfold the mortifications of poverty 
and the haughtiness of wealth, but 
the moment the enthusiasm of its 
original founder has yielded to the 
irresistible fate of all such transitory 
impulses, the institution will dege- 
nerate, and, instead of being poor 
only, will become simply low. We 
should be sorry indeed to be sus- 
pected of anything approaching to 
indifference to the pressing necessities 
of the Church ; but we have a strong 
feeling that, in the extension of her 
ministrations, not zeal only, but dis- 
cretion, must be enlisted; and we 
firmly believe that some such measure 
as that recommended by the Right 
Honourable Sidney Herbert—that of 
attaching clerical colleges, superin- 
tended by the canons, to the cathe- 
drals, and incorporating them with 
the University—will be found, on 
reflection, infinitely more promising 
than this enthusiastic but visionary 
and shortsighted scheme. 

Having gone through these details, 
with the view of forming an approxi- 
mate estimate of the probable demand 
for further accommodation, we shall 
now invite attention to the proposed 
methods of extension. Our readers 
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are doubtless aware that the present 
restrictions on the increase of the Uni- 
versity are imposed by the Laudian 
code, which provides that no student 
can be a member of the University 
without being a member of a college 
or hall, within whose walls he is com- 
pelled to lodge every night. The re- 
peal of this statute will open the field 
to the choice of three expedients :— 

The establishment of new halls, 
whether as independent societies, or 
in connection with colleges. 

Permission to under-graduates to 
lodge in private houses, more gener- 
ally than at present. 

Permission to students to become 
members of the University, and to be 
educated in Oxford, under due super- 
intendence, without subjecting them 
to the expenses incident to a connec- 
tion with a college or hall. 

While the commissioners leave it 
open to private enterprise and energy 
to adopt any of these schemes, they 
allege against the first the reasonable 
objections, that affiliated halls can 
only be founded by colleges, blessed 
not only with an appropriate site, but 
with superfluous wealth—conditions 
which are only true in the case of 
Magdalene; unless, indeed, fellow- 
ships are to be confiscated in their 
favour—a cool suggestion of Mr Tem- 
ple, of Kneller Hall, which, happily 
for their own credit, finds little favour 
with the authors of the Report. There 
is, however, good reason to hope that, 
if a project of this kind were sincerely 
favoured by the University authorities, 
it need not languish for want of funds. 
Several years ago, a memorial was 
presented to the vice-chancellor, sign- 
ed by some twenty gentlemen of rank 
and influence, among whom figured 


the names of Lords Sandon and Ash-' 


ley, and Mr Sidney Herbert, profess- 
ing their readiness. to contribute to 
the cause of academical extension, 
though chiefly with a view to the re- 
inforcement of the Church. The Heb- 
domadal Board, with their usual ex- 
cellent policy, quietly smothered this 
liberal suggestion, protesting that the 
University would probably decline to 
incorporate new colleges or halls, and 
that additional edifices would mar the 
symmetry of Oxford! It is evident, 
however, that affiliated halls would 
have several advantages over inde- 
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pendent institutions. The gain, in 
point of economy, would be consider- 
able, since the kitchen, library, chapel, 
and hall of the college, would all be 
available; and since the hall would 
be merely a regular extension of the 
old house, the residents in both would 
be on a footing of equality, and the 
term would no longer be one of dis- 
paragement—a sense which it has con- 
tracted at Oxford only from the cir- 
cumstance that the halls have hitherto 
chiefly been places of refuge for the 
outcast members of the colleges. 
Though in no degree desirous of dis- 
couraging the erection of independent 
halls, we believe that the expediency 
of enabling well-constituted colleges 
to extend a beneficial system, and 
usefully to employ those members of 
their staff whom they cannot at pre- 
sent engage in public tuition, owing 
to the limited number of their under- 
graduates, must be generally allowed. 
There are several colleges who would 
gladly avail themselves of such a 
channel for their overflowing energies, 
besieged as they at present are by 
applications for admission from can- 
didates who would do honour to their 
register. Either of these plans we 
should decidedly prefer to the second, 
which, though not especially favoured, 
is yet sanctioned, by the commission- 
ers—that of permitting members of 
colleges to reside in lodgings, either 
indiscriminately, as at Cambridge, or 
by dispensations to a few of trust- 
worthy character, or by a contraction 
of the statutable term of residence 
within college walls. If, however, 
we were conrpelled to canvass the 
alternative, we could not hesitate to 
give the proposal a preference to the 
third of those above mentioned, al- 
though this last has been honoured 
by the special patronage of the com- 
missioners ; viz., that students should 
be permitted, under due superintend- 
ence, to become members of the Uni- 
versity, without any connection with 
a college or hall. In its behalf, they 
insist upon the desirability of coun- 
teracting the absorption of the Univer- 
sity by the colleges ; the expediency 
of stimulating their energies by com- 
petition, the absence of which has 
caused, in their opinion, the apathy 
of many of the most wealthy among 
them; that this plan is susceptible of 
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rapid contraction and indefinite ex- 
tension ; that it offers opportunities 
of domestic superintendence, and of a 
more kindly and effective discipline ; 
and especially, that it alone promises 
to render an Oxford education acces- 
sible to a much poorer class than that 
which at present is the life-blood of its 
system. We agree with the Edin- 
burgh Review, that no proposal of the 
commissioners will startle the world 
so much as this. The safeguards it 
provides for discipline and morals are 
very unsatisfactory, since the poorer 
class of students, thus indiscriminately 
admitted to residence in lodgings, are 
subjected to the control of mere uni- 
versity functionaries, who, it appears, 
will not necessarily, nor even general- 
ly, live under the same roof with them, 
and whose supervision, therefore, will 
be somewhat too cold and remote to 
realise ‘“‘ the moral influences of a 
home.” The proposal is apparently 
based upon an idea, which English- 
men are not as yet sufficiently enlight- 
ened to appreciate, that instruction 
and education are convertible terms ; 
and that the moral culture, which has 
hitherto been the essence of our aca- 
demical training, is to be resigned in 
favour of a system which aims at 
nothing higher than the inculcation 
of knowledge. It would be truistical 
to expatiate at length on the benefits 
of collegiate life; they are acknow- 
ledged throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and we may 
safely defy the advocates of this ob- 
noxious scheme to rival our time- 
honoured system in the formation of 
character and the modelling of men. 
The commissioners contend that the 
opportunities to vice would not be 
greater in lodgings than they are in 
colleges—an assertion, the truth of 
which, from Cambridge experience, 
we may fairly question, while its rele- 
vancy we totally deny. Reverend 
divines, like the authors of the Re- 
port, ought not to have forgotten 
that, in dealing with the young, it is 
better policy to multiply the incen- 
tives to virtue, than to decrease the 
“‘ opportunities to vice.” If within 
the college walls there is a chance of 
evil company, yet happier influences, 
both in the character and example 
of the society, and in the numerous 
safeguards with which the affectionate 
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solicitude of the Church has shielded 
the youthful members of her flock, 
undoubtedly predominate. But this 
is not all: there are yet graver objec- 
tions to be urged against the plan. 
It is incontestible, on the one hand, 
from the constitution and ordinances 
of the Church, that the tutors of col- 
leges were destined to hold the pas- 
toral relation to their pupils. The 
services of the college chapel, and the 
celebration therein of the Holy Com- 
munion by the fellows and tutors, 
with the accompanying invitation to 
open the conscience, in cases of doubt, 
to the minister; the isolation of the 
college from the charge of the parish 
priest, which can only be accounted 
for on the theory of peculiars ; the 
fact that the tutors are, in compliance 
with the statutes, almost invariably 
clergymen ; coupled with the express 
injunctions of the 23d canon, which, 
according to Dr Cardwell’s rule, is 
binding in foro conscientia, even 
though it may not be enforced pro- 
prio vigore in courts of law—speak 
in tones that cannot be mistaken. 
On the other hand, the notion of a 
guardian—that is, a representative of 
the parent—is inherent in the very 
name of tutor, whether construed 
as a classical or a legal term. To 
elevate the office of the mere lecturer 
and instructor, to the sacrifice of the 
higher duties of maintaining a con- 
stant and kindly intercourse with 
pupils—of superintending their con- 
duct, and of moral censure and 
admonition—is not only to ignore 
the system and discipline of the 
Church, but to descend below the 
standard of pagans, 


Qui preeceptorem sancti voluere parentis 
Esse loco!” 


Even Dr Arnold avowed that the 
charge of a school was a cure of souls 
—that his school was his parish; an 
idea, it seems, past the conception of 
the very reverend gentleman who 
succeeded him at Rugby, and has 
since been charged by her Majesty 
to reform the University of Oxford ! 

We are glad to find that the com- 
missioners abjure the patronage of 
the violent means wherewith they 
have been advised to encounter the 
vexed question of academical debt. 
Bad instances of collegiate liabilities 
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are undoubtedly rare; and the public 
indignation they excite is never very 
discriminate, and is apt to exaggerate 
the evil. Bursar’s bills admit, in 
general, of but little curtailment ; and 
the amusements and private enter- 
tainments of the under-graduates 
avowedly constitute their chief ex- 
penses. Racket and cricket playing 
subject their votaries to inordinate 
charges; and we cannot help wish- 
ing that a petition, lately presented 
to the vice-chancellor, with the view 
of rendering the latter enjoyable at a 
cheaper rate, by providing grounds at 
the University’s cost, may meet with a 
favourable reception. Racket-grounds 
at many public schools occasion no fur- 
ther expense to the players than the 
charge of occasional repairs; and 
though the monastic constitution was 
thoroughly in keeping with the origi- 
nal destination of the colleges, it can 
hardly be equally congenial, now that 
education is their highest aim. The 
authors of the Report justly invoke, 
for the further discouragement of 
extravagance, the aid of College 
tutors, and especially of parents, 
with whom the responsibility chiefly 
resides; for youths bred in luxury 
and indulgence at home will not be 
slow to develop the habits and prin- 
ciples of their early training wher- 
ever they may go. The experience 
of sumptuary laws is not favourable 
to their recall; and the expansion of 
academical studies has already re- 
claimed many a votary of idleness, 
always the parent of extravagance. 
But the facilities given to credit by 
the Oxford tradesmen are too great a 
snare to the thoughtless and impro- 
vident, and certainly call for the 
seasonable check which, it appears to 
us, will be realised by the following 
rule, if authorised by Parliament :— 


“That no debt whatever shall be re- 
coverable which has been contracted by a 
minor in statu pupillari, unless the bills 
shall have been sent to the young man 
in the same term in which the articles 
were supplied, and unless, in case of non- 
payment, a second bill shall have been 
sent to his tutor within a given time after 
the delivery of the first, the suit to be 
commenced within six months of the date 
of the earliest item in the bill.” 


The next point in the Report which 
challenges our attention, is the alter- 
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ation proposed by the commissioners 
in the recent examination statute, 
whereby, as we have already in some 
degree explained, the studies sanc- 
tioned by the University have been 
materially extended. At the period 
of this enlargement a third examina- 
tion was added, it having been proved 
by experience that the former system, 
in which honours were awarded only 
once, gave fatal opportunities of idle- 
ness to the aspirants for a pass, while 
it accumulated too many separate 
subjects on the candidates for distinc- 
tion. The public is probably aware 
that, in the first examination, a 
moderate proficiency in grammatical 
knowledge, and the elements of mathe- 
matics, is the sole requisite ; while in 
the second, poets and orators, and the 
earlier historians, are chiefly studied, 
logic being indispensable for honours ; 
and, in the third, a wider field is. 
opened—every candidate being re- 
quired to pass in two out of four 
schools, which consist of classics, ma- 
thematics, and physical science treated 
mathematically, natural science, and 
law and modern history. With the 
actual average of schoolboy knowledge, 
it was impossible to include the higher 
classics in the second examination ; 
and a wise regulation has maintained 
classical studies as the groundwork 
of academical learning, by rendering 
a pass in classics at the third exami- 
nation indispensable to a degree. It. 
is so very undesirable to unsettle a 
constituted scheme of study, much 
more to intrude premature and fanciful 
amendments upon it, that the happiest 
suggestion the commissioners could 
have tendered would have required 
every apology at their hands. But, 
with the characteristic modesty of 
Liberals, the authors of the Report 
have undertaken to be wiser than the 
University and the country together, 
and politely offer to remodel our 
happily organised system by an in- 
novation destructive of sound clas- 
sical learning. For they recommend. 
that ‘“‘the studies of the grammar- 
school” —as they contemptuously term 
such authors as Aristotle, Thucydides, 
and Plato—should be restricted to the 
first public examination ; and the only 
apology so mischievous a suggestion 
admits of—viz., that it is prospective 
on an advancement in the standard of 
P 
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schoolboy proficiency—is neutralised 
by the character of the substitute they 
propose. In place of the present 
school of classics, which, besides the- 
ology, comprises logic, moral philo- 
sophy, and political science, founded 
upon the great works of Aristotle, 
Plato, and Butler, and ancient history, 
they suggest— 

A school of mental philosophy, com- 
prising the analysis of the moral and in- 
tellectual powers, the principles of taste 
and art, and the history of philosophy. 

“That of philology, in which the stu- 
dent may be examined in Greek and 
Latin, or (!!) the Oriental and modern 
European languages, or in comparative 
philology.”—Report, p. 73. 


We are truly sorry to seem ungrate- 
fal for this liberal offer, and these 
fascinating alternatives; but, never- 
theless, we are bound to record the 
vital objections we entertain against 
the scheme. When placed side by 
side with the existing system, it must 
be seen by all who are competent to 
judge, that it tacitly cancels the car- 
dinal principle which distinguishes the 
English from foreign universities—the 
principle that instruction should be 


-conveyed by lecturing upon standard 
authorities, instead of abandoning 
students to the ambitious novelties of 


theorists. It is the principle of the 
tutorial system; not that we are 
hostile to the recall of its counterpart, 
the professoriate. In their legitimate 
spheres, as we shall presently endea- 
vour to show, they may conspire very 
amicably together; but the tendency of 
the present movement, and especially 
of the recommendations of the Report, 
is unduly to exalt the latter, and to 
reduce the tutors to the post of a mere 
subordinate staff of the professors, 
and we cannot, therefore, too strongly 
protest against it. Thucydides and 
Herodotus, Aristotle and Plato, are, 
to borrow the language of an eminent 
critic, ‘‘ the classical professors of our 
universities ;” nor is it only as unpa- 
ralleled models of composition that 
we select those ancient writers, but 
in order to invigorate the mind, and 
accustom the student to think for 
himself, instead of blindly receiving 
doctrines as they fall from the lips of 
speculatists. We cannot better illus- 
trate the point at issue than in the 
following words of Dr Whewell, which 
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fully display the evils of the profes- 
sorial system, as a vehicle of instruc- 
tion, when unrestrained :-— 


“T conceive that the mind of a young 
man employed mainly in attending to 
teachers of this latter kind, tempted by 
their dependent position to think more of 
novelty than truth, and unrestricted in 
the foundations of their theories—that 
such a mind must fail to acquire any 
steady and unhesitating conviction of the 
immutable and fixed nature of truth. 
This constant change in the system of 
received doctrines must unsettle and en- 
feeble his apprehension of all truths. He 
has no time, he has no encouragement, to 
take up the doctrines which are placed 
before him, and to study them till he is 
firmly possessed of them, secure that their 
certainty and value can never alter. He 
lives among changes, and has not the 
heart to labour patiently for treasures 
that may be ravished from him by the 
next revolution. The state of Germany, 
for instance, has of late years been as 
unfavourable to the intellectual welfare 
of its students as the condition of the 
most unstable government of the East is 
to the material prosperity of its subjects. 
A great philosophical conquest is made 
by Kant, and a universal empire is sup- 
posed to be on the point of being esta- 
blished. But Fichte, who began by being 
a follower of Kant, ends by deposing him. 
Schelling carries away the allegiance of 
Germany from Fichte ; and then Hegel 
becomes more powerful than any of his 
predecessors, and a younger Fichte raises 
the standard against all these rulers. 
Now, amid all this change and fear of 
change, how can any man eat tranquilly 
of the fruit of his own field under his own 
vine and fig-tree? He becomes, almost 
irresistibly, a wild and restless speculator, 
criticising what has already been done in 
philosophy ; attempting to guess what 
will be the next step, and destitute of 
those clear ideas, and those habits of 
exact thought, through which alone any 
real advances in knowledge can be ap- 
propriated. Again, another mode in 
which this system of teaching operates 
unfavourably on students is this—it makes 
them critics instead of pupils. In mathe- 
matical and other practical teaching, the 
teacher is usually much the’ superior of 
his scholar, and the scholar cannot but 


‘feel this, and must, consequently, be led 


to entertain a docile and confiding dispo- 
sition toward his instructor. On the 
other hand, when a system is proposed 
which offers its claims to him, and asks 
his assent, which he may give or refuse, 
he feels himself placed in the situation of 
an equal and a judge with respect to his 
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professor ; and if, as is very likely to be 
the case with active-minded young specu- 
lators, he goes through several phases of 
opinion, and gives his allegiance to a suc- 
cession of teachers—he can hardly fail to 
look upon them with a self-complacent 
levity which involves little of respect. 
Now, this want of docility, confidence 
and respect, when it prevails in the stu- 
dent towards his teacher, cannot, I think, 
be looked upon otherwise than as a highly- 
prejudicial feeling, and one which must 
destroy much of the value and usefulness 
of the education thus communicated.”— 
Remarks on the Principles of English 
University Education, p. 47. 


To this testimony, we beg to add 
that of a very different, though equally 
valuable witness, Professor Pusey, 
who speaks ‘* from long observation 
of the systems in this country and 
Germany.” 


“ For myself, I should think that there 
are few subjects in which the catecheti- 
cal system is not the best calculated to 
call forth the energies of the mind, or 
promote its healthful independence. More 
good can be effected by correcting or 
enlarging the ideas which the student 
may himself have framed, and thus lead- 
ing him onwards to further truths, or a 
deeper insight into things, than by any 
mass of information which may have 
been imparted, or by any knowledge of 
the systems of other men. What he thus 
acquires becomes his own.”—Cathedral Es- 
tablishments, p. 47. 


Nor is this the only objection. The 
course of philological lectures will, as 
regards Latin and Greek, form a most 
unsatisfactory and meagre substitute 
for the direct study of the classical 
authors. Young men, as all who 
have been engaged in academic edu- 
cation are well aware, are already 
sufficiently disposed to study illustra- 
tive commentaries at the expense of 
the originals, and to patronise other 
methods which promise to supersede 
the labour of original thought. And 
the alternatives suggested will expose 
classical studies to a competition from 
which they cannot fail to suffer. In 
these utilitarian days modern lan- 
guages and literature are sufficiently 
attractive, without being placed on a 
level with those higher branches of 
learning whose salutary fruits cen- 
turies attest. Nor is this all: a pro- 
found acquaintance with the history 
of roots ‘and inflexions is not the 


highest attribute of the classical 
scholar; the culture of the principles 
of taste, and of the perception of 
classical beauties, both of sentiment 
and style, are, to our mind, the higher 
qualities justly cherished by the pre- 
sent system ; and we are weak enough 
to prefer such trophies of the juvenile 
academic muse as the Oxford Antho- 
logy and the ‘“* Arundines Cami,” to 
the overlaboured ** Cratylus” of the 
learned Donaldson. 

On the other hand, the University 
having lately opened her doors to 
sciences which can be efficiently taught 
only by professors, the reconstitution 
of the professoriate, within due limits, 
is an object of the utmost importance. 
Before, however, we endeavour to 
define those limits, we shall mention 
the arguments so plausibly urged by 
the commissioners in behalf of the 
professors. In the first place— 


“Tt is generally acknowledged,” they 
say, “ that both Oxford and the country 
at large suffer greatly from the absence 
of a body of learned men devoting their 
lives to the cultivation of science, and to 
the direction of academical education. 
It is felt that the opening of such a career 
within the University would serve to call 
forth the knowledge and ability which is 
often buried and wasted, for want of 
proper encouragement. It is evident that, 
for literary men, academical rather than 
ecclesiastical offices are the fittest re- 
wards and the most useful positions. The 
fact that so few books of profound re- 
search emanate from the University of 
Oxford, materially impairs its character 
as a seat of learning, and consequently 
its hold on the respect of the nation. 
The presence of men eminent in the 
various departments of knowledge would 
impart a dignity and stability to the 
whole institution, far more effectual 
against attacks from without than the 
utmost amount of privilege and protec- 
tion ; whilst from within, it would tend, 
above all other means, to guard the 
University from being absorbed, as it has 
been of late years, by the agitations of 
theological controversy. If the profes- 
soriate could be placed in a proper con- 
dition, those fellows of colleges whose 
services the University would wish to re- 
tain, would be less tempted, and would 
never be compelled to leave it for posi- 
tions and duties for which their acade- 
mical labours had in no way prepared 
them, but would look forward to some 
sphere of usefulness within the University 
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for which they would have been fitted by 
their previous occupations. A professor- 
ship would then indeed become a recog- 
nised profession.” —P. 93. 


The apprehension that the pro- 
fessorial system will introduce into 
Oxford a tone of teaching and opi- 
nion similar to that of foreign univer- 
sities, seems to us to be fairly met by 
. the following remarks of Mr Vaughan, 
which are embodied in the Report. 
After observing that the poverty of our 
home-grown literature compels us to 
adopt the works of foreigners on many 
subjects, and therewith their general 
principles of criticism and philosophy, 
he proceeds thus :— 


“Had we a professorial system of our 
own, embracing all the great subjects of 
instruction, the national character and 
genius would assert itself in their works. 
The spirit of our own institutions, intel- 
lectual character, domestic life, and moral 
qualities, would necessarily be at work 
in the minds of our professors to form 
a literature and philosophy independent, 
native, and, in the truest and most valu- 
able sense, congenial ; it would there- 
fore not tend to make us copyists of 
foreign systems either in form. or spirit, 
but would open for us a new source of 
independence in these things.”—Report, 
p. 96. 


With the single exception of theo- 
logy, we have no hesitation in avow- 
ing that learning is very inadequately 
endowed at Oxford. The restrictions 
of celibacy, not less than the narrow- 
ness of collegiate incomes, are fatal 
to devotion to any special branch of 
learning on the part of the Fellows 
and Tutors. It cannot be for the 
honour of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge that the standard 
works on their own studies, like those 
of Mill, Grote, and Colonel Mure, 
owe no debt of gratitude to them; 
and whether original publications, 
or editions of meritorious but forgot- 
ten works, constitute the chief want 
of the age, it must be most important, 
especially since the mutilation of the 
cathedrals, to maintain a staff of emi- 
nent men, who may be enabled, by an 
adequate provision, to drink deep of 
the fountains of learning. But we 
cannot sympathise with the argument 
of the Report, that, so far from pro- 
fessors having been superseded by the 
invention of printing, they are now 
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as urgently demanded by the abun- 
dance, as they were formerly from the 
poverty, of books. Surely a very in- 
telligible line of distinction may be 
drawn upon the following principle. 
In those sciences where there are no 
standard works, as in most depart- 
ments of physics, and especially ab- 
stract or general jurisprudence—or in 
those, again, wherein there is so much 
fluctuation that standard authorities 
become rapidly antiquated, as in 
political economy—oral lectures are 
indispensable. But the commission- 
ers havé certainly not made out a 
case for saddling the University or 
the colleges with a salary of £1000 
a-year a-piece, for their contemplated 
professors of ancient and modern his- 
tory. <A college tutor will readily 
indicate the merits of our principal 
historians ; and where so much has 
already been written, the lectures of 
a professor would surely tend to 
supersede original thought and re- 
search on the part of his pupils. 
Since the professors, too, are to be 
examiners in their several sciences, 
there is an obvious danger of a subser- 
vience to their theoretical predilections 
or party views, in a province so re- 
plete with these as that of modern 
history. The commissioners have 
needlessly and mischievously multi- 
plied their beloved professors on @ 
scale that must cause them constantly 
to encroach on the sphere of the col- 
lege tutors. The absence of clearness 
of principle which characterises their 
recommendations upon this point, is 
visible enough in their avowed ina- 
bility (p. 100) to determine the func- 
tions of the rival systems, whereby 
they have incurred the summary 
vengeance of Mr Bonamy Price, who, 
in his article on the Commission in 
the Edinburgh of last July, reproaches 
them with rejecting the advice which 
he and Mr Jowett had tendered them : 
advice, however, which would hardly 
have rescued them from the difficulties 
they have incurred; difficulties that 
would never have embarrassed them, 
had they but followed the simple rule 
which so spontaneously suggests it- 
self—viz., that the elements of logic 
and ethics should be taught by the 
tutor, while the more advanced pupil 
should listen to the professor; that 
such sciences as jurisprudence and 
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political economy should be taught by 
the professor only—grammar and the 
text of the classics by the tutor. 

The Edinburgh Review, as we have 
just remarked, complains of the very 
vague and indefinite language in which 
the Report alludes to the functions of 
the new class of instructors. Besides 
the College tutors, the commissioners 
have added professors and public lec- 
turers ; the latter subordinate to the 
former, but clearly distinguished in 
their contemplated sphere from the 
tutors, as is evident from p. 100 of 
the Report. 

The authors of this new arrange- 
ment, therefore, can hardly benefit by 
the apology we have heard tendered 
in their behalf—that the institution of 
the lecturers was prospective upon the 
admission of students living in lodg- 
ings, who would find in their services 
an equivalent for those of the College 
tutors. And yet, in what manner the 
commissioners propose to find room 
for this triple class of teachers entirely 
surpasses our conception, as it obvi- 
ously has surpassed their ability to 
explain in detail. They trust that 
the private tutors will be gradually 
absorbed among the lecturers; but 
they have left the want supplied by 
private tuition totally unprovided for— 
that of easy adjustment to individual 
capacities and knowledge; terms 
which their contemplated lecturers 
can never fulfil, as they, like the 
College staff, are destined to address 
classes. We are, therefore, fully in- 
clined to credit the prophety of 
the writer in the Edinburgh, that 
the new, like the former instructors, 
if their respective provinces are so 
loosely defined, will surely be ‘ un- 
dermined by the remorseless attacks 
of the private tutors.” 

In their view of the system of pri- 
vate tuition, the commissioners have 
been as much at variance with the 
tenor of nine-tenths of their evidence, 
as in their advocacy of residence in 
independent lodgings. The animus 
they evince may possibly be owing 
to the notorious antipathies of one 
among them, who used to signalise 
himself in the University pulpit by 
his invectives against this devoted 
engine of instruction. Not, however, 
that we are blind to its defects, which 
we will balance against its virtues, 
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and against the merits of substitutes 
we have heard proposed in its stead ; 
but, since it is a question in which 
we would readily listen to others 
rather than rely upon our own opinion, 
we have selected from the evidence 
on the subject, that which seems the 
most discriminate, and which pos- 
sesses every claim on the public atten- 
tion, as it is tendered by a gentleman 
high in academical position, and one 
whose views are founded upon a large 
experience of both systems ;—we allude 
to Mr Rawlinson, the well-known 
tutor of Exeter College. He distin- 
guishes between the private tuition of 
passmen, in which he thinks the evil 
preponderates over the good, from its 
liability to degenerate into ‘‘ cram,” 
and that of candidates for honours, of 
which he speaks in the following 
terms :— 


* With respect to the private tuition of 
candidates for honours, I regard it as a 
most important part of Oxford education, 
and as working most decidedly for good. 
Among my cotemporaries, I have scarcely 
known any one of much intellectual power 
who did not feel that he had derived the 
greatest benefit from the instructions of 
his private tutor. Individually, I most 
entirely participate in this feeling. The 
advantages of private over public teach- 
ing are the following: The close contact 
into which tutor and pupil are brought by 
the complete privacy of the instruction, 
enabling the tutor to concentrate his 
entire attention upon a particular case ; 
to address himself to the individual diffi- 
culties of the man; to illustrate in the 
way most intelligible to him; to lecture 
up to the level of the hearer’s capacity, 
and enabling the pupil to throw off all 
mauvaise honte; to state his difficulties 
freely, and to get instruction exactly on 
the points on which he feels that he re- 
quires it. I regard this direct personal 
contact and privacy as invaluable to the 
student, and as the only means whereby 
rapid progress is made in the higher 
branches of knowledge.”—Evidence, p. 
218. 


Among other advantages, he men- 
tions the peculiar character of the 
connection, voluntary on both sides ; 
the favourable opportunity for exert- 
ing a good moral influence, afforded 
by the circumstance that the private 
tutor is not obliged ex officio to preach 
morality, and is felt to speak sincerely 
and ex animo; and the freedom of 
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choice which the pupils possess, 
whereby a large amount of multifa- 
rious talent is thrown open to the 
whole body of students, and they are 
enabled to select their own teacher 
on the subject which they wish to 
master out of a large number of well- 
qualified persons, and have it in their 
power to change, if they do not make 
the progress they expected. Yet the 
prevalent objection that men’s minds 
are forced prematurely into the later 
stages of mental development, and 
cramped and made to grow in a par- 
ticular shape, so that originality and 
freshness of thought are apt to disap- 
pear, seems but partially encountered 
by the argument, ‘‘that it is rather 
an objection against tuition than 
against private tuition, for the pro- 
fessor and the College tutor equally 
stimulate and force the mental growth, 
and give it a particular direction, and 
solve difficulties, and supply thought, 
and thereby check originality.” For 


the private tutor undeniably lies under 
greater temptations to court popu- 
larity, and it would have been wiser 
to have treated the objection as an 
argument against the abuse of the 


system—an argument rejected with 
contempt when applied to every 
human institution, always excepting 
Convocation! Another objection re- 
peatedly urged, that private tuition 
places the poorer students at a great 
disadvantage as regards honours, is 
easily defeated by the obvious answer 
that it is too broad to be relevant, 
the influence of wealth being equally 
diffused, and acting with irresistible 
force, throughout the whole sphere of 
education, by enabling fathers to send 
their sons early to public schools, to 
obtain for them the best private tui- 
tion before they come to Oxford, the 
best books, and other aids to know- 
ledge, from which the sons of poorer 
men are debarred. ‘ But the cases 
are very rare,” adds Mr Rawlinson, 
“in which a poor man is prevented 
by his poverty from obtaining as much 

ivate tuition as is of real service to 

im for the schools. Friends and re- 
lations, or not unfrequently College 
authorities, provide the money neces- 
sary, and the private tutor often 
lowers his terms, or even foregoes 
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remuneration. Add to this, that at 
Oxford, men seldom read with a pri- 
vate tutor for more than a year; and 
then the expense is far more than re- 
paid by the same pupils becoming 
tutors in their turn.” 

To own the truth, we hold cheap 
education in much the same estima- 
tion as cheap goods in general. It 
is always a sign of degenerate times, 
when people exhibit a uniform pro- 
pensity to cut down their children’s 
school-bills rather than deny them- 
selves any article of luxury. Juvenal’s 
satirical contrast of the miserable fee 
doled out to the schoolmaster of his 
age, and the munificent largesses 
squandered on the satellites of plea- 
sure, will not die for want of illus- 
tration in certain quarters at the pre- 
sent day. 


“ In legislating,” says a distinguished 
member* of the University in his evi- 
dence, “with a view to promote the 
intellectual vigour of the University in 
the present day, it would be a great mis- 
take to give too much weight to merely 
eleemosynary considerations. In an age 
of mental activity, and one in which edu- 
cation is sufficiently prized to be worth 
investing money in, a purely charitable 
education, like most other things given 
away in charity, will not usually be the 
best of its kind. If it is desirable to re- 
tain within the University teachers of 
sufficient ability to find employment for 
their talents elsewhere, it will be almost 
as great an error to adapt the character 
of the education to the lowest possible. 
purse as to the lowest possible intellect, 
both being the misfortune, and not the 
fault, (virtue?) of their respective pos- 
sessors. The most efficient system will 
be one which combines the private tutor, 
the College tutor, and the professor, hold- 
ing out at the same time sufficient pro- 
spects to able men of advancing from the 
lower offices to the higher.” 


In this opinion we think it highly 
probable our readers will coincide. 
To absorb.the private tutors in the 
contemplated staff of lecturers, we 
have already shown to be impossible. 
Two other plans, however, demand a 
brief examination. 

It has been thought that, by carry- 
ing out systematically the principle of 
the division of labour in College lec- 
tures, private tuition may be super- 





* Mr Mansel, p. 21. 
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seded. Weare sorry to be compelled 
to reply, that in the only College in 
which this has been attempted, (Bal- 
liol), and that the most flourishing 
educational establishment in Oxford, 
it has not been found to succeed in 
practice ; and, indeed, it is obvious 
that it depends upon the unanimous 
concurrence of the whole College in 
its favour. But even then it cannot 
answer the demands of those who feel 
the absolute need of tuition in the 
strictest sense relative to their own 
wants. The advocates of the plan 
are so sensible of this that they pro- 
pose to raise the income of the College 
tutors, in order that they may de- 
vote themselves more to individuals 
than they at present can. It is 
highly probable that many efficient 
and conscientious members of the 
College staff are at present underpaid, 
but there are also many who are only 
too well paid: it would be impossible 
to institute invidious distinctions ; and 
to augment expenses indiscriminately 
would be obvious injustice to the 
pupils. 

It is every way undesirable to in- 
crease ministerial interest in the pri- 
vate concerns of the University ; and 
though the Crown may assuredly claim 
a certain share in the nomination of 
professors, we only echo the general 
opinion in expressing our regret at 
the extravagant amount of patronage 
conceded to the Prime Minister by the 
recommendations of the Report. An- 
other mode of election—that by limit- 
ed bodies of eminent men—has been, 
by the confession of the commission- 
ers, especially successful ; and a writer 
in the Edinburgh Review happily sug- 
gests a somewhat similar scheme, 
which has worked admirably at Ley- 
den, and other foreign universities— 
that of appointments by a board of 
curators, two of whom must be chosen 
by the Crown, and three by the heads 
of houses, the professors and lecturers, 
and the tutors. Supposing two-thirds 
of the elections vested in such hands, 
and the remainder in the remodelled 
House of Congregation, which will 
represent the University in the truest 
and most liberal sense, an immeasur- 
able advantage will be secured—that 
of assuring meritorious candidates, 
who have distinguished themselves in 
the inferior offices of academic educa- 
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tion, that their claims to the vacant 
professorial chairs will be weighed by 
the most competent judges. 

It now only remains to notice the 
changes advised in the constitution 
and government of the Colleges. So 
considerable are the alterations which 
have been effected in these bodies by 
the lapse of time and circumstances, 
that it seems most desirable to liberate 
the present and future generations 
from taking oaths to observe statutes 
for the most part thoroughly obsolete. 
In their characteristic features, these 
societies exhibit a remarkable inver- 
sion of their original destination. In 
the first place, they were designed to 
be eleemosynary foundations, suitable 
only for those who could not obtain a 
subsistence without forsaking their 
studies. This prominent type has 
long since been obliterated in a great 
degree, though the Commissioners 
seem to us to have exaggerated the 
deviation from the letter of the sta- 
tutes. Again, they were instituted 
as communities under a strict rule of 
life: a system of surveillance was to 
be carried on day and night by the 
seniors over the juniors ; in some, the 
machinery of secret denunciation was 
established, and the minutiz of man- 
ners, dress, and behaviour, were fet- 
tered by the strictest injunctions: even 
private prayers Were dictated ; and at 
Magdalene the Fellows were com- 
manded ‘to walk with pricked ears, 
according to the holy canons.” To 
speak of a non-resident Fellow would, 
in most cases, have been a contradic- 
tion in terms. We need hardly enter 
into details, to show that in all these 
points the revolution has been com- 
plete. Another essential, but partially 
antiquated, feature of the early socie- 
ties was, the religious purpose of the 
founder— that the Fellows should offer 
prayers in behalf of the living and the 
dead. All-Souls was established, in 
the words of the statutes, ‘‘not so 
much to ply therein the various arts 
and sciences, as to pray for the souls 
of Henry V., Thomas Duke of Cla- 
rence, and all the souls of those whom 
the havoc of warfare hath drenched 
with the bowl of bitter deaths.” Like 
hospitals, then, the Colleges were elee- 
mosynary; and, like monasteries, 
subject to a rule of life; but their 
most important object was to serve 
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as refuges for study. Student Fellows, 
however, bave long been the excep- 
tion, not the rule, the energies of the 
residents being almost entirely ab- 
sorbed in education. It is at first 
sight. calculated to excite surprise that, 
in the midst of this general revolution, 
no effort has been made to emancipate 
the colleges from the manifold and 
highly mischievous restrictions which 
fetter the election of their Fellows. 
But it is easy to aécount for this ano- 
maly. They have been maintained 
by the vigilance of personal interests, 
fortified by the statutable appeal to 
the Visitor in case of grievance. The 
province of the Visitor, in almost all 
colleges, is unfortunately only that of 
an interpreter of the law; he is com- 
missioned jus dicere, not jus dare; he 
has no original jurisdiction, save in 
the solution of a questionable statute, 
but can only act on appeal. The 


founders, little versed in the history 
of corporate establishments, evidently 
assumed that their institutions were 
to be immutable, while everything 
‘was changing around them. If, how- 
ever, any further considerations were 
needed to strengthen the argument in 


favour of cancelling oaths to observe 
obsolete injunctions, it might be sup- 
plied by the circumstance, that the 
societies, until the era of the Refor- 
‘mation, had a resourte they no longer 
possess. ‘‘ Probably,” says the editor 
of the Oxford University Statites, 
“no great exertion was requisite on 
the part of the men of that age to 
disembarrass themselves of the nets 
and toils of statutes, inasmuch as they 
had at hand a cheap and easy remedy, 
and the sanctuary of innocence would 
open at their bidding, seeing that, in 
those days, the Pope superseded in- 
nocence by the courtesy and kindness 
with which he indulged impunity to 
sin. The Tiber succeeded to the Jor- 
dan for the cleansing from all the 
leprous guilt contracted by the con- 
stant obligation to commit perjury.” 
And we have the authority of Antony 
Wood for the statement, that in 1511 
it was a common thing for the Chan- 
cellor graciously to license all masters 
to choose suitable confessors for the 
remission of all their sins, whereof the 
chief was perjury. The commissioners 
justly propose to alter the obsolete 
Statutes in addition to prohibiting the 
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oaths; for, if the former remained 
unrepealed, they would still be a fet- 
ter to the conscience. It is doubtful 
whether the colleges, even with con- 
currence of the Crown, have the 
power of self-emancipation: many 
of them, whatsoever the desirability 
of such a step, would hardly stir in it, 
since, like the president of Magdalene, 
they have themselves sworn ‘ neither 
directly nor indirectly to obtain an al- 
teration of their statutes.” It would, 
therefore, probably be needful for the 
Legislature to effect this reform, which 
might easily be done without entering 
much into details, and therefore with- 
out intrusion upon the rights and 
internal government of the University, 
by laying down a few broad and 
general principles, and enlarging the 
powers of administration confided to 
colleges for the future. One of the 
most important reforms recommended 
by the commissioners is unquestionably 
the abolition of restrictions in fellow- 
ship elections, to which we have 
already referred. It has, at first sight, 
all the air of a violent attack upon 
chartered rights; and it is evident 
that its defence must repose, not upon 
abstract doctrines of expediency, how- 
ever plausible, but upon the acknow- 
ledged. principles and precedents of 
civil and constitutional justice. 

The mischievous results of these 
limitations may beinferred from the fact 
that, out of 542 fellowships, there are 
only twenty-two in such a sense open 
that a2 young man sees his way clear 
towards them without any other bar 
than may arise from his own defect 
intalent, character, and industry. Not 
only are the incentives to study 
thereby materially weakened, but the 
value of an Oxford education is much 
deteriorated, and men who would be 
useful as country clergymen are bribed 
because they are born in some parish 
in Rutland to linger at Oxford, though 
they have no vocation for a life of 
study. 

The authors of the Report allege 
that these restrictions are oftener a 
mischief than a blessing to the very 
classes who consider themselves pri- 
vileged; that youths who have no 
aptitute for learning are thereby con- 
stantly enticed into an education and 
a position for which they are totally 
unfit; that a fellowship is far more 
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valuable, when bestowed on the native 
of a parish on account of his merits, 
than when an accident throws it into 
the hands of a person who has no 
qualification for a learned life; that 
the colleges owe their present greatness 
to their absorption of the University, 
and have thereby attained a national 
character which must subject their 
internal arrangements to the general 
good; that the advantages of open 
fellowships are broad and patent in 
the exalted reputation of those colleges 
who are favoured with them; that the 
studies recently patronised will lack 
needful encouragement if there are no 
fellowships to reward distinction in 
them; that the greatest authorities, 
and among others Coke and Hallam, 
recognise a wide difference between 
private and corporate property—Hal- 
lam, in particular, ** admitting the full 
right of the Legislature to new-mould 
and regulate the latter in all that does 
not involve existing interests, upon far 
slighter reasons of convenience than 
could justify interference with private 
rights ;” that if it be not allowable to 
effect this change, the rights of the 
present holders, by whom far greater 
innovations have been made or ad- 
mitted, must be questionable; that 
there is no danger of checking the 
liberality of future benefactors by such 
alterations, since it is presumed that 
men will more readily endow such 
institutions when convinced that they 
hold some security for their right 
administration ; besides a few other 
arguments of less importance, which 
it would be tedious to enumerate at 
length. 

Mr Dampier, a member of the 
Commission, in his *‘legal statement,” 
argues that the stringent oaths against 
change, required by the founder, are 
illegal, inasmuch as they constitute an 
indirect attempt to obtaina perpetuity, 
not of property, (which is allowable), 
but of the laws affecting the object of 
that property, which would be over- 
ruled in a court of justiceas ‘‘contrary 
to public policy;” that it is a definitive 
principle of law, that when there is a 
particular and a general paramount 
intent, the latter shall prevail, whence 
he infers that the primary object of 
the founder—the encouragement of 
study—ought not to be defeated by his 
secondary intentions; that a scheme 
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of compensation may be applied to 
colleges similar to that whereby pri- 
vate property is every day alienated 
for public purposes, by throwing open 
all the foundations—which, however, 
would only be strictly fair in the 
contingency of all counties or dioceses 
being, collectively, equally favoured 
by the College founders; and this is 
far from being the fact. 

It is in vain to deny the force and 
plausibility of these arguments; and, 
in our opinion, the only constitutional 
ground upon which they might have 
been opposed has been undermined 
by the precedent of the Ecclesiastical 
Commission. The Legislature, on that 
occasion, deliberately violated the 
principle of law upon which depended 
the integrity of the endowments of the 
Church—the principle that the Church 
possesses no property as a corporation 
applicable to general purposes, but 
that each particular corporation, whe- 
ther aggregate or sole, holds its pro- 
perty separate, distinct, and inalien- 
able, according to the intention of the 
original foundation. In pleading the 
cause of the Dean and Chapter of 
Rochester before the House of Lords, 
Mr Hope maintainéd his assertion, 
that such acts of suppression and 
mutilation were totally unknown to 
our law, save when the institutions 
attacked could be proved to be 
positively injurious to the public 
weal, as in the case of the Templars 
and the monasteries in the reign of 
Henry VIII. Many, however, will 
reply, that an unconstitutional prece- 
dent ought not to be followed. We 
must, nevertheless, be prepared to 
find a busy commercial people like our 
countrymen disposed to judge of in- 
stitutions by their visible fruits. And 
the genius of English law seems, in 
some respects, to favour the commis- 
sioners. At the end of so many lives, 
private property, however strictly 
settled, reverts to the will of its actual 
proprietor; and if perpetuity is con- 
ferred upon corporate property, it is 
only in deference to the supposed 
interests of the public, in subservience 
to which it must, it would seem by 
implication, submit to occasional re- 
adjustment. 

The commissioners have fortunately 
retained ancther class ef restrictions, 
whose validity has not been affected 
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by the revolutionary tendencies of 
time. We allude to the salutary con- 
nexion maintained between schools 
and colleges through exhibitions and 
scholarships, which annually contri- 
bute powerfully to stimulate the ener- 
gies of pupils, and to create a repu- 
tation for the school, which it is held 
a point of honour to sustain. The 
seminaries allied to Pembroke have 
fared ill at the hands of the commis- 
sioners, but the temperate and con- 
stitutional change recommended in 
the relations of Winchester and New 
College seems to us one of the hap- 
piest suggestions of the Report. The 
actual constitution of these illustrious 
bodies violates the law which is 
essential to the virtue of such a con- 
nexion—viz., that the number of 
scholarships shall bear a small pro- 
portion to the number of the candi- 
dates. The fellowships at New College 
are sO numerous as rather to cool than 
excite the competition of the Win- 
chester boys; and it is therefore 
suggested that they should, for the 
future, be thrown open to all pupils 
educated at that school, instead of 
being exclusively confined to the 
members of the foundation. 

We should be sorry to see fellow- 
ship elections decided entirely by the 
literary merits of the candidates, as 
the commissioners recommend. Cha- 
racter and manners are essential 
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elements of the choice, at once in the 
injunctions of founders, and in the 
courts of conscience and experience, 
** Indigos castos pios ac proficere vo- 
lentes,” are the epithets by which 
Walter de Merton designates the heirs 
of his bounty, which was destined, 
more specially than subsequent foun- 
dations, to support the falling cause 
of learning against the ignorance and 
superstition of the monks. 

A severe, if not fatal blow will be 
given to the independence of the col- 
leges, if Parliament should ever un- 
happily authorise the commissioners’ 
proposal to intrude Professor Fellows, 
elected either by the Crown or other 
external bodies, into the membership 
of those societies. It is very true that 
the founders of several colleges enjoin- 
ed that certain fellowships should be 
assigned to the most learned candi- 
date, without regard to the restric- 
tions which, in other cases, fettered 
the choice of the electors. But the 
nomination was vested in the hands of 
the societies themselves. If, in some 
houses, a few fellowships can be 
equitably appropriated to the institu- 
tion of professorships, the professors 
can thereby acquire no right to share 
the same table and the same roof, 
apart from the adoption of the College, 
—or, in other words, to be members 
of the society. 
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From time to time we are startled 
by the resuscitation of the works of 
some author, whose name has long 
ceased to exist except in catalogues, 
and on whose writings the grey dust 
of centuries has been allowed to ac- 
cumulate. There exists a class of 
litterateurs whose occupation is pre- 
cisely that of the seekers for buried 
treasures. Conscious that of them- 
selves they are not able to create 
anything which can interest or attract 
the public mind, they are diligent in 
their endeavours to find out some pre- 
vious creation or deposit which has 
hitherto evaded the researches of their 
brethren, but which, when scoured, 
bnrnished, and regilded, may be of 
value enough to excite, in our days, 
that attention which it could not 
command when new. Nor is this 
altogether so hopeless a field of enter- 
prise as one might at first sight ima- 
gine. Diaries and autobiographies 
which assuredly would have received 
no favour if published before or im- 
mediately after the death of their 
compilers, become valuable after: the 
lapse of a century or two. They 
afford some of the best contributions 
to history, by enabling us accurately 
to understand the domestic manners 
of the times to which they refer; and 
the labour and cost which has been 
expended upon their reprint or late 
emergence from manuscript, by the 
various book - clubs throughout the 
kingdom, has been well recompensed 
by the superior facilities they have 
given to the labours of the modern 
historian. But, though a valuable 
manuscript may now and then be 
recovered, it is, we apprehend, a rarer 
circumstance to light upon an utterly 
neglected book, which, when reprint- 
ed, is found to be of such excellence 
or interest as to excite in the mind 
of the reader some surprise that it 
should so long have remained un- 
known, or that, at the very least, the 
name of the writer should not have 
been familiar to his ears. Many 
authors, whose works are not looked 


at by one man out of ten thousand, 
are tolerably well known by name. 
They have found a niche in histories 
of literature, and the like; and it is 
understood that their writings form 
part of the cargo of the common ves- 
sel, though it may be they are far 
down among the ballast. Some sur- 
vive simply in one quotation, and 
owe their immortality to an apothegm. 

We are not ashamed ‘to confess 
that, until the last week or so, we 
were entirely ignorant of the history 
and writings of Bernard Palissy. 
The name—Palissy—was not alto- 
gether new to us; for a respected 
friend of ours, whose taste lies in the 
direction of old china and articles of 
vertu, has repeatedly drawn our at- 
tention to certain animal vitrifactions 
which he is fond of exhibiting as 
choice specimens of Palissy ware. 
We are, however, most thankful to 
say, that we never had a weakness 
for porcelain. Not even the touching 
persuasiveness of a Nisbet could ever 
induce us to hazard a bode for those 
mysterious plates which look like 
the products of the fabled Serendib. 
Bonzes and idols of all sorts, glazed 
or unglazed, are our aversion; and— 
not being of the Medicean family— 
we long not for the possession of a 
vase. At the risk of offending our 
fair countrywomen, we must needs 
confess that we never could under- 
stand their diseased appetite for china. 
Of what conceivable use is one of 
those Lilliputian teapots, which-could 
not contain the matter of an ordinary 
cup—or a razor-edged charger, which 
would certainly crack under the weight 
of an average slice of bread and but- 
ter? Dresden shepherds with gold- 
spangled hose, or short-petticoated 
(Enones of the same material, may suit 
the solitude of maiden mantelpieces 
in mansions where there are no chil- 
dren—for, at a certain period of life, 
the taste for artificial pastorals re- 
turns, and elderly virgins still find 
delight in the perusal of Sidney’s 
Arcadia. But in no shape, save a 
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utilitarian one, does china find favour 
in our eyes. We acknowledge the 
value of a plate fabricated in all good 
faith for the reception of turtle or 
venison; but we deny its merit as an 
exposed drawing-room ornament. 
For what, in the name of famine, is 
the use of displaying a parcel of 
trenchers upon their edges, without 
even the apology for a banquet? or 
what beauty is there in the porcelain 
imitation of a shell, which does not 
exist tenfold greater in the glowing 
and transparent original? Neverthe- 
less, we are not inclined to be dogma- 
tical. These opinions of ours may be 
open to strong censure, and, if chal- 
lenged, we shall not contest the point. 
They are, indeed, made principally 
for the purpose of excusing or palliat- 
ing our own ignorance; for, to say 
the truth, when our friend in ques- 
tion was descanting upon the merits 
of the ware of Palissy, we had no 
distinct idea whether he was referring 
to aman or to a locality. And we 
have a shrewd suspicion that, not- 
withstanding his knowledge of the 
fine arts, he would hardly have liked 
to have been precise upon such a 
point without some previous notice 
of the query. 

Mr Morley’s book is not to be con- 
founded with mere dilettanti perform- 
ances. Had it been of that nature, 
however learned, we are afraid it 
would have escaped our notice. For 
in this age, when the arts are so ad- 
vanced, it is almost loss of time to go 
back to the founders, and to dwell 
upon their discoveries, and immature 
researches, with minute accuracy and 
detail. We should all like to know 
how Raphael painted, and how Ben- 
venuto worked in metal ; because mo- 
dern genius has reared no rival to 
such masters: but we do not care so 
much for the history of inventors of 
minute branches of art, whose efforts 
have since been transcended. What 
would we not give for an authentic and 
minute account of Guttenberg, the 
father of printing, whose earliest work, 
the Mazarin Bible, has never yet, in 
point of typography, been surpassed ? 
But we can hardly be expected, how- 
ever ungrateful it may appear, to take 
like interest in the efforts of the men 
who, by improvements on machinery, 
have enabled us to peruse, at our 
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breakfast-tables, the detailed proceed- 
ings of yesterday. That Palissy was 
a famous potter in his day, may be 
true ; but pottery existed long before 
Palissy. The art was practised among 
the Egyptians, Etruscans, Greeks, 
and Romans; and the first specimen 
which excited his strong emulation 
was from the hand of a modern Ita- 
lian artist. Therefore, as an inventor, 
at least in pottery, Palissy appears 
not. He may have learned the art 
for himself, but he learned nothing 
that was not known before. He may 
have struck out a new path—that is 
the case with every great artist—and 
made himself conspicuous, in his age, 
for a successful adaptation of his 
talent to its wants, requirements, or 
tastes, however absurd the latter 
might be. That would hardly justify 
his resuscitation now. But Mr Mor- 
ley—whom we hold to be no measure- 
seeker of the kind that we have indi- 
cated above—has come athwart a man 
who ought to be withdrawn from his 
posthumous obscurity, less, perhaps, 
on account of what he did in his limit- 
ed and obstructed sphere, than from 
his close observation of nature, and 
marvellous inductive faculty. Take 
him at his own trade—that of the 
potter—and he is a wonder. Not 
wonderful in his results, but wonder- 
ful in his conquest of difficulties, un- 
der which the strongest man might 
have succumbed. We doubt, indeed, 
whether it is possible to cite any in- 
stance of more indomitable perseve- 
rance than is afforded by his whole 
history ; certainly it is not from a 
Frenchman that we should have ex- 
pected to receive so high a moral les- 
son. 

Bernard Palissy was born of poor 
parents, somewhere in the Agenois, 
about the year'1510, when the twelfth 
Louis occupied the throne of France. 
He was bred a glass maker or stainer, 
and was thus the professor of a mys- 
tery, which Mr Morley asserts to have 
been so far privileged that a noble- 
man might engage in it without dis- 
grace. If so, it is to be regretted, for 
the sake of the nobility, that some 
more profitable occupation than this 
had not been assigned to them; for 
we are given to understand that the 
trade was a remarkably poor one, and 
that those who practised it chiefly 
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compassed their livelihood by wan- 
dering from place to place repairing 
windows, very much as modern tinkers 
perambulate the country with the 
view of mending kettles. Our friend 
Mr Borrow, in his Lavengro, gives 
rather a fascinating account of the 
latter kind of circuit ; but, notwith- 
standing the independence of a cuddy- 
cart, we are decidedly of opinion that 
a fixed situation would be preferable. 
Palissy, in due time, seems to have 
entered upon this nomad method of 
life, and no doubt fell in occasionally 
with queer companions; though we 
demur to Mr Morley’s off-hand me- 
thod of exhibiting him in contact with 
remarkable characters of the day, and 
detailing their conservations—a li- 
berty for which he has not even the 
shadow of a warrant. Palissy, how- 
ever, seems to have cared less for men 
than for nature, of whose open vo- 
lume he was a most diligent student. 
He had no knowledge of Latin or 
Greek, but that was not a loss to him; 
for natural philosophy was a science 
which the ancients did not thoroughly 
cultivate ; and medixval learning 
was always bitterly opposed to new 
theories and to physical discoveries. 


Perhaps it was the antiquity of al- 
chemy and astrology which enabled 
the professors of these two absurd 
branches of empirical art to maintain 
their ground. Even at a much later 
period, we know what befell Galileo 
for promulgating his theory of the 


universe. He might have calculated 
nativities to the end of his days with- 
out encountering opposition—but the 
instant that he lighted on a truth, he 
became a proper subject for martyr- 
dom. 

In place, however, of Latin and 
Greek, Palissy contrived to acquire a 
knowledge of designing and surveying 
—accomplishments which were more 
useful than a knowledge of the per- 
ished languages. Had Palissy been 
a scholar, in the common acceptation 
of the term, he would no doubt have 
launched into that sea of polemical 
controversy, which at that time raged 
over France, and done stout battle 
for the cause of the Reformed religion. 
For this was the age of Calvin; and 
even in France, Protestantism had 
valiant champions. But the old wea- 
pons of the ecclesiastical armoury 
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were not yet laid aside; and it re- 
quired scholarship to answer the ar- 
guments and instances of those who 
were resolved to resist innovation. 
So Palissy, though indignant in soul 
at the corruptions and abuses which 
had spread, like ulcerous sores, over 
the whole face of the church—and, 
for that matter, of the state too—did 
not attempt, by setting up for a re- 
former, to elevate himself above his 
humble sphere. He took unto him- 
self a wife, settled in the little town 
of Saintes, or Xaintes, and began to 
provide, as he best could, for the 
wants of an increasing family. 

Many spinsters entertain a secret 
grudge against St Paul, on account of 
his indifferent and uncordial acqui- 
escence in the propriety of matrimony. 
In the general case, we are clearly in 
favour of the matrimonial tie; never- 
theless, we must express our opinion 
that there are some men of peculiar 
temperament, who would act wisely 
in remaining single. Art is a jealous 
mistress, and makes most desperate 
efforts to recall her votaries from in- 
dulgence in even the purest of mun- 
dane affections. She considers every 
attention that is not lavished on her- 
self misplaced ; and the worst of it is, 
that she generally succeeds in con- 
verting the artist to that opinion. 
Seldom does it happen that the spi- 
ritual mistress and the fleshly wife are 
of one mind touching the avocations, 
and even the duties, of the unfortunate 
individual who has plighted his faith 
to both. The one points to a radiant 
pinnacle, and bids him neglect every- 
thing else in his efforts to attain it; 
the other, with more natural rhetoric, 
shows him her starving infants, and 
demands food, which must be won 
through labour, at his hands. Genius 
ismost commonly poor—and it is to the 
poor man that this most awful alterna- 
tive is presented. ‘ Either forego all 
chance of achieving fame, and devote 
yourself to providing for your family, 
or struggle forward, night and day, 
towards the object of your ambition, 
even though you should behold your 
children perishing with hunger.” A 
frightful alternative truly, but not so 
uncommon in its occurrence as the 
superficial observer might suppose. 

But, like most artists, Palissy never 
thought of this until he found himself 
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married, and a father; and he was 
not the kind of man to shrink from 
the performance of a duty. Besides 
this, he had not yet arrived at the 
point when art takes a decided aim. 
There is a period, and usually a long 
one, during which a man, destined to 
be great, is occupied in collecting 
materials for what purpose he cannot 
tell. But the revelation is suddenly 
made, sometimes through the most 
trivial incident, and then he is aware 
of his destiny. So he went on, sur- 
veying, painting and designing, for a 
considerable time, no doubt perfectly 
happy and contented, though not rich ; 
but the moment arrived when Art, 
jealous of his domestic felicity, sent 
him a token, in the shape of a cup, 
to signify.that his hour was come. 
We shall borrow the narrative from 
himself. 


“Learn that it is more than five-and- 
twenty years since there was shown to me 
anearthen cup, turned,and enamelled with 
so much beauty, that, from that time, I 
entered into controversy with my own 
thoughts, recalling to mind several sugges- 
tions that some people had made to me in 
fun when I was painting portraits. Then, 
seeing that these were falling out of request 
in the country where I dwelt, and that 
giass-painting was also little patronised, I 
began to think that, if I could discover how 
to make enamels, I could make earthen 
vessels and other things very prettily, 
because God had gifted me with some 
knowledge of drawing; and thereafter, 
regardless of the fact that I had no 
knowledge of clays, I began to seek for 
the enamels as a man gropes in the dark. 
Without having heard of what materials 
the said enamels were composed, I pound- 
ed in those days all the substances which 
I could suppose likely to make anything ; 
and having pounded and ground them, I 
bought a quantity of earthen pots, and 
after having broken them in pieces, I put 
some of the materials that I had ground 
upon them, and having marked them, I 
set apart in writing what drugs I had put 
upon each, as a memorandum; then, 
having made a furnace to my fancy, I set 
the fragments down to bake, that I might 
see whether my drugs were able to produce 
some whitish colour; for I sought only 
after white enamel, because I had heard 
it said that white enamel was the basis of 
all others. Then, because I had never seen 
earth baked, nor could I tell by what 
degree of heat the said enamel should 
be melted, it was impossible for me to get 
any result in this way, though my chemi- 
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cals should have been right; because at 
one time the mass might have been heated 
too much, at another time too little; and 
when the said materials were baked too 
little or burnt, I could not at all tell the 
reason why I met with no success, but 
would throw the blame on the materials, 
which sometimes, perhaps, were the right 
ones, or at least could have afforded 
me some hint for the accomplishment of 
my intentions, if I had been able to 
manage the fire in the way that my 
materials required. But again, in work- 
ing thus, I committed a fault still grosser 
than that above named ; for in putting 
my trial-pieces in the furnace, I arranged 
them without consideration, so that if the 
materials had been the best in the world, 
and the fire also the fittest, it was impos- 
sible for any good result to follow. Thus, 
having blundered several times at a great 
expense, and through much labour, I was 
every day pounding and grinding new 
materials, and constructing new furnaces, 
which cost much money, and consumed 
my wood and my time.” 


To this pursuit, so dreadfully un- 
promising, Palissy devoted the whole 
of his time for several years. Mr 
Morley conjectures that the cup in 
question, which first stimulated his 
artistic invention, was brought from 
Italy, in which country Luca della 
Robbia, a Florentine sculptor, had 
practised the art of enamelling. Long, 
therefore, and circuitous, was the route 
which Palissy followed; but perhaps 
no nearer cut was possible. In those 
days the secrets of art were preserved 
with uncommon jealousy; indeed, 
Palissy himself argues against the 
propriety of divulging them on ac- 
count of the consequent depreciation. 
And, as patents were then unknown, 
an inventor might well be excused if 
he kept his discoveries to himself. 
Even on the supposition that some 
knowledge of the ingredients of a 
good enamel could have been gained 
by inquiry and travel, poor Palissy 
had not the means of making such 
investigations. At Saintes he was 
doomed to remain, and to discover 
for himself every step of that process, 
which, if acquired, held out far higher 
prospects for the future than any 
which had previously dawned upon 
him; but the acquirement of which 
seemed at one time to be almost im- 
possible. At length Palissy was 
brought to an absolute halt for want 
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of means. As a father and a Chris- 
tian, he was bound to look after his 
family; and with a sore heart he 
flung aside his potsherds, on which 
no speck of enamel had yet appeared, 
and betook himself to his old occupa- 
tions. 

A small government job in the way 
of surveying the neighbouring salt 
marshes somewhat recruited his funds; 
but no sooner did he find himself in 
possession of ready money, than he 
returned to his experiments with an 
eagerness rather whetted than blunted 
by failure. Innumerable were the 
pots which he purchased, fractured, 
and baked—countless were the com- 
binations which he made of salts, 
minerals, and metals; but neither in 
his own furnace, nor in those of the 
potters, could he succeed in produc- 
ing even a trace of the enamel. He 
then tried the glass furnaces, which, 
being of greater heat, were better 
adapted for his purpose; and his first 
favourable omen was the partial melt- 
ing of some of his compounds, though 
as yet there was no enamel. 

This slender encouragement—if en- 
couragement it can be termed—in- 
duced Palissy to persevere for two 
years longer in a quest which, to 
third parties, must have appeared 
more visionary and chimerical than 
the endeavours of the alchemists to 

roduce the philosopher’s stone. And 
if, as the Potter hints in more than 
one passage of his writings, Madame 
Palissy did not encourage him in 
his researches, but, on the contrary, 
opened against him those batteries of 
female argument before which the 
stoutest of mankind are wont to 
quail, we cannot at least accuse her 
of anything like intemperate impa- 
tience. Indeed, in her eyes science 
must have been identified with self- 
ishness. Here was a man, with a 
large family, able to work, and capa- 
-ble of earning such wages as would 
at all events provide his household 
with suitable food and raiment— 
neglecting his business utterly, squan- 
dering what little money he had 
saved on fragments and similar trash, 
buying pots and breaking them with 
a recklessness terrible to behold, and 
passing whole nights among the glass- 
workers superintending the baking of 
his worthless chips, without having 
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advanced, in ten long years, a single 
step towards the discovery ! Madame 
Palissy was human. Could she look 
at her little children with their pinched 
countenances and naked feet—at her 
own tattered gown—at her wretched 
fire and miserable fare, without curs- 
ing in her heart, and oftentimes 
aloud, the infatuation of her obstinate 
spouse? We have not the slightest 
doubt that she would have judged 
him more leniently had he been ad- 
dicted to drinking instead of science. 
And certain it is that it would have 
been more easy to reclaim a toper 
from a tavern than Palissy from that 
everlasting furnace. 

A woman has a great deal in her 
power if she perseveres in badgering 
her husband; and Madame Palissy, 
by dint of unintermitting reproach, 
very nearly succeeded in carrying her 
point. One last effort the despairing 
artist made, and he resolved, if this 
should prove abortive, to abandon the 
search for ever. He prepared no less 
than three hundred trial-pieces, which 
he committed to the furnace, and sate 
himself down to wait the result. 
Not the unfledged author at the first 
appearance of his verses in the poetical 
corner of a newspaper—not the law- 
yer at the sight of his earliest brief 
with a fee marked upon it—not a 
Whig official at the advent of quarter- 
day—can experience a spasm of more 
unmitigated joy than thrilled the 
frame of Palissy when he perceived 
that one out of his three hundred 
pieces, when withdrawn from the 
furnace, was covered with that very 
enamel which he had toiled so long 
to discover! We doubt whether his 
wife entirely shared in his transports. 
She might, perhaps, be slow to un- 
derstand the enormous merits of this 
discovery, which did not seem to jus- 
tify or afford the means for any more 
generous adjustment of the household 
economy. Indeed, like the spouse of 
the Scottish mathematician who had 
succeeded, after the labour of months, 
in solving the knottiest of problems, 
she was surely entitled to put the 
question—‘* Weel; now that you’ve 
gruppit the kittle thing, what’s the 
worth o’t in punds Scots?” History 
does not record the mathematician’s 
answer; nor does Palissy say a word 
about the exultation of Madame. 
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What followed was still more dis- 
astrous. Writing years afterwards, 
Palissy admits that he was ‘‘a great 
ass ;” and there can be no doubt that, 
after his discovery, he committed more 
blunders than before. For, in the 
first place, he set about making 
earthen vessels, an art to which he 
had served no apprenticeship, and of 
which he did not understand the rudi- 
ments—viz., the composition or com- 
bination of earths suited for that pur- 
pose. This cost him some seven or 
eight months; and then he set about 
erecting a furnace for himself, on the 
model of that belonging to the glass- 
workers. Heaven only knows how the 
unhappy family fared all this time! 
An ingenious modern writer has at- 
tempted to depict the sorrows of Mrs 
Milton ; if she wishes for a subject 
affording scope for more development 
of passion, we recommend her to try 
her hand on an autobiography of 
Madame Palissy. Here he is at his 
furnace :— 


*T began to erect for myself a furnace 
like that of the glass-workers, which I 
built with more labour than I can tell ; 
for it was requisite that I should be the 
mason to myself, that I should temper my 
own mortar, that I should draw the water 
with which it was tempered ; also it was 
requisite that I should go myself to seek 
the bricks and carry them upon my back, 
because I had no means topay a singleman 
for aid in this affair. I succeeded with 
my pots in the first baking; but when it 
came to the second baking, I endured 
suffering and labour such as no man 
would believe. For instead of reposing 
after my past toil, I was obliged to work 
for the space of more than a month, 
night and day, to grind the materials of 
which I had made that beautiful enamel 
at the glass-furnace; and when I had 
ground them, I covered therewith the 
vessels that I had made; this done, I 
put the fire into my furnace by two 
mouths, as I had seen done at the glass- 
houses; I also put my vessels into the fur- 
nace to bake and melt the enamel which 
I had spread over them. But it was an 
unhappy thing for me; for though I spent 
six days and six nights before the said 
furnace, feeding it with wood incessantly 
through its two mouths, it was not pos- 
sible to make the said enamel melt, and I 
was like a man‘in desperation. And, al- 
though quite stupified with labour, I 
counselled to myself, that in my enamel 
there might be too little of the substance 
which should make the others melt; and, 
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seeing this, I began once more. to pound 
and grind the before-named materials, 
all the time without letting my furnace 
cool. In this way I had double labour— 
to pound, grind, and maintain the fire. 
When I had thus compounded my 
enamel, I was forced to go again and 
purchase pots, in order to prove the said 
compound, seeing that I had lost all the 
vessels which I had made myself. And 
having covered the new pieces with the 
said enamel, I put them into the furnace, 
keeping the fire still at its height; but 
thereupon occurred to me a new misfor- 
tune, which caused great mortification; 
namely, that the wood having failed me, 
I was forced to burn the palings which 
maintained the boundaries of my garden; 
which being burnt also, J was forced to 
burn the tables and the flooring of my 
house, to cause the melting of the second 
composition. I suffered an anguish that 
I cannot speak, for I was quite exhausted 
and dried up by the heat of the furnace : 
it was more than a month since my shirt 
had been dry upon me. Further to con- 
sole me, I was the object of mockery; 
and even those from whom solace was due 
ran crying through the town that I 
was burning my floors! And in this way 
my credit was taken from me, and I was 
regarded as a madman.” 


From that unusual 


Stay, lady fair! 
frown upon your sweet forehead, we 
conjecture that you highly disapprove 
of the conduct of Madame Palissy. 
You say that it was extremely im- 
proper in her to reveal the conduct of 
her husband to the neighbours? Let 


us see. You have been six months 
married—indeed! actually nine ?—to 
the husband of your choice; and you 
are now comfortably settled in a 
small house, attempting to make ends 
meet, upon an income of five hundred 
a-year. Now, let us suppose that 
your husband (who is a most excellent 
fellow, but, fortunately for you, any- 
thing but a conjuror) had, a week or 
two after you were located in your 
new dwelling-house, deserted the 
drawing-room for the laundry, caused 
an enormous fire to be lighted therein, ° 
and spent unheard-of sums in the 
purchase of quicksilver, antimony, 
platinum, palladium, tellurium, bis- 
muth, borax, and all manner of drugs 
and minerals. Suppose that, when 
you received the monthly butcher's 
bill, you had to descend, not to the 
study, where your better half ought 
to be, coopering a condescendence, or 
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elaborating pleas in law, but to a 
lower depth still, where you found 
him, begrimed like Vulcan, puffing at 
bellows, very dirty, and altogether 
unfit for the reception of visitors— 
would you not be inclined slightly 
to remonstrate against this very un- 
becoming and altogether incompre- 
hensible conduct? And if, in answer 
to your inquiry for the means of 
liquidating the account, he were to 
point to the furnace, and to assure 
you that at least three months’ income 
had vanished up the chimney, would 
you, or would you not, feel rather 
incensed at the avowal? Now, let 
us go a little further. Suppose your 
credit with the butcher, as also with 
the baker, (not to mention the suspi- 
cious individuals whose groceries and 
beer you intended to consume,) was 
at an end, and that they quietly 
hinted at the system of argent 
comptant. Suppose, in short, Jemima! 
—for these things shouid be distinctly 
realised—that you had neither cash 
nor credit, and that your spouse per- 
sisted obstinately in remaining in the 
laundry, for some purpose which you 
could not fathom—do you really mean 
to say that you would submit to such 
treatment? Your fine feminine spirit 
revolts at the idea. But that is not 
all. Suppose that your coal-merchant 
had de¢lined to serve you any longer, 
and that, in the absence of fuel, your 
helpmate had calmly come up to the 
dining-room, armed with a hatchet, 
and proceeded to split up the maho- 
gany tables for the service of his in- 
fernal furnace—that he had made a 
deliberate attack upon the flooring, 
and even hewn at the balustrades— 
nay, dared to invade your boudoir 
and lay a sacrilegious hand upon 
your ottomans and what-nots— 
would you, with all your feelings of 
affection for him, have endured such 
an outrage? Not you. You would 
have favoured him with your opinion 
in language more vehement than en- 
dearing; and, if the monster still 
persisted in his demolition of the 
household gods, you would have 
rushed forth, and communicated the 
story of your wrongs to all of your 
friends and neighbours. No doubt 
you would have been justified in 
doing so. In the situation we have 
supposed, it would be your bounden 
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duty; and, though we love Palissy, 
we cannot acquiesce in his indirect ~ 
censures or inuendoes against his 
wife, whose patience, faith, and endu- 
rance he had evidently tried far 
beyond the legitimate limit. 

After more trials and experiments 
than it is necessary for us to specify— 
after having sold the very clothes off 
his back to pay the wages of an 
assistant—after having, with his own 
hands, which were cruelly lacerated 
in the operation, taken down the half- 
vitrified furnace, and built another— 
he did at last hit upon the proper pro- 
portions of the enamel :— 


* When the said colours were ground, 
T covered all my vessels and medallions 
with the said enamel; then, having put 
and arranged them all within the furnace, 
I began to make the fire, thinking to draw 
out of my furnace three or four hundred 
livres, and continued the said fire until I 
had some sign and hope of my enamels 
being melted, and of my furnace being in 
good order ; the next day, when I came 
to draw out my work, having previously 
removed the fire, my sorrows and dis- 
tresses were so abundantly augmented, 
that I lost all countenance; for, though 
my enamels were good, and my work was 
good, two accidents had happened to the 
furnace which had spoilt all ; and that 
you may be cautious against them, I will 
tell you what they were. It was because 
the mortar, of which I had built my fur- 
nace, had been full of flints, which, feeling 
the vehemence of the fire, (at the same 
time that my enamels had begun to 
liquify,) burst into several pieces, making 
a@ variety of cracks and explosions within 
the said furnace. Then, because the splin- 
ters of these flints struck against my 
work, the enamel, which was already 
liquified and converted into a glutinous 
matter, retained the said flints, and held 
them attached on all sides of my vessels 
and medallions, which, except for that, 
would have been beautiful. So, knowing 
that my furnace was tolerably warm, I 
let it cool until the next day; then I was 
more concerned than I can tell you, and 
not without cause, for my furnace cost 
me more than twenty-six gold dollars ; I 
had borrowed the wood and the chemi- 
cals, and so had borrowed part of my hope 
of food in making the said work. 1 had 
held my creditors in hope that they 
would be paid out of the money which 
would proceed from the pieces made in 
the said furnace ; which was the reason 
why several began to hastefi to me after 
the morning when I was to commence the 
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drawing of my batch. Yet by this time my 
sorrows were redoubled ; inasmuch as, in 
drawing the said work, I received nothing 
but shame and confusion ; for my pieces 
were all bestrewn with little morsels of 
flint, that were attached so firmly to each 
vessel, and so combined with the enamel, 
that when one passed the hand over it, 
the said flints cut like razors; and al- 
though the work was in this way lost, 
there were still some who would buy it at 
@ mean price ; BUT, BECAUSE THAT WOULD 
HAVE BEEN A DECRYING AND ABUSING OF 
MY HONOUR, I broke in pieces the entire 
batch from the said furnace, and lay down 
in melancholy—not without cause, for I 
had no longer any means to feed my 
family ; I had nothing but reproaches in 
the house ; in place of consolation they 
gave me maledictions ; my neighbours, 
who had heard this affair, said that I was 
nothing but a fool, and that I might have 
had more than eight francs for the things 
that I had broken; and all this talk was 
brought to mingle with my grief.” 


There spoke the true artist !—and 
to that passage we beg to refer any 
of our readers who may have felt 
inclined to dissent from our views 
touching artistical matrimony. Was 
Palissy right in smashing the imper- 
fect vessels, or was his helpmate 
right in abusing him for so doing? 
Try the cause by a jury of artists, 
and you will have a unanimous ver- 
dict in favour of the husband ; try it 
by a jury of matrons, and, our life on 
it, they will find in favour of the 
wife ! 

Having brought Palissy so near 
the attainment of his object, it would 
be cruel to dwell upon the remaining 
disappointments he was doomed to 
suffer. His long struggle endured 
for the space of sixteen years. 


“TI blundered,” says he, “for the space 
of fifteen or sixteen years. When I had 
learnt to guard against one danger, there 
came another, about which I had not 
thought. During this time I made seve- 
ral furnaces, which caused me great 
losses before I understood the way to 
heat them equally. At last I found 
means to make several vessels of different 
enamels, intermixed in the manner of 
jasper. That fed me for several years ; 
but, while feeding upon these things, I 
sought always to work onward with ex- 
penses and disbursements—as you know 
that I am doing still. When I had dis- 
covered how to make my Rustic Pieces, 
I was in greater trouble and vexation 
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than before ; for having made a certain’ 
number of rustic basins, and having put 
them to bake, my enamels turned out, 
some beautiful and well-melted, others 
ill-melted ; others were burnt, because 
they were composed of different materials 
that were fusible in different degrees ; the 
green of the lizards was burnt before the 
colour of the serpents was melted ; and 
the colour of the serpents, lobsters, tor- 
toises, and crabs was melted before the 
white had attained any beauty. All 
these defects caused me such labour 
and heaviness. of spirit, that before 
I could render my enamels fusible at 
the same degree of heat, I thought 
I should be at the door of my sepulchre.” 


As the frank admission of previous 
ignorance which we have made to- 
wards the outset of this article, may 
possibly, in the eyes of some who are 
not acquainted with the mysteries of 
reviewing, be. regarded as a disqualifi- 
cation against our assuming the ex- 
planatory functions of a virtuoso, we 
shall ask Mr Morley to enlighten us 
on the nature of the Palissy ware. 


“ A stranger to the kind of ware pro- 
duced by Palissy may fairly wonder what 
he means by his mysterious allusions to 
the green of the lizards, the colour of the 
serpents, the enamelled lobsters, tor- 
toises, and crabs. The pottery made by 


‘Bernard Palissy, of which, under the 


name of Palissy ware, exquisite specimens 
are still existing, was of a kind extremely 
characteristic of its maker. He wished 
to make beautiful things, but he was a 
naturalist, and his sense of beauty was 
his sense of nature. To reproduce upon 
his ware the bright colours and elegant 
forms of plants ‘and animals over which 
he had hung so often with his pencil in 
the woods and fields — combining his 
qualities of naturalist and potter—he 
founded his reputation on the manufac- 
ture of what he called Rustic Pieces. The 
title which he took for himself was that 
of Worker in Earth and Inventor of 
Rustic Figulines, (small modellings,) 
Ouvrier de Terre et Inventeur des Rus- 
tiques Figulines. These rustic figures 
were, in fact, accurate models from life of 
wild animals, reptiles, plants, and other 
works of nature, tastefully combined as 
ornaments into the texture of a vase or 
plate. The rich fancy of Palissy covered 
his works with most elaborate adorn- 
ment; but his leaves, and reptiles, and 
other ‘rustic’ designs, are so copied in 
form and colour with the minute accuracy 
of a naturalist, that the species of each 
can be determined accurately. There has 
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been found scarcely a fancy leaf, and not 
one lizard, butterfly, or beetle, not one 
bit of nature transferred to the works of 
Palissy, which does not belong to the rocks, 
woods, fields, rivers, and seas of France.” 


Presently we find the works of this 
ingenious and most persevering artist 
in much request among the great ; and 
himself intrusted, by the Constable 
Montmorenci, with the decoration of 
the Chateau d’Ecouen. Here, among 
other things, he applied himself to the 
construction of enamelled tiles, care- 
fully painted with Scriptural subjects, 
for the pavement for the galleries and 
chapel. We are told that these were 
so well contrived, that they gave to 
the whole pavement a rich effect of 
beauty that cannot be equalled by the 
best of Turkey. carpets. Then he 
erected grottoes, an occupation for 
which he had a peculiar fancy, set up 
fountains, and indulged himself to the 
utmost in the development of his suc- 
cessful art. 

This was probably the happiest pe- 
riod of Palissy’s life. But the times 
were very troublous. France was 
then torn asunder by rival factions 
contending for the mastery. Charles 


IX., a mere boy, possessed nothing 
more than the emblems of authority ; 
and a large section of the nobility 
took up arms against the supremacy 


of the House of Guise. Then follow- 
ed war, siege, rapine, and massacre. 
Ostensibly it was a quarrel between 
Catholics and Huguenots—in reality, 
it was a social crisis. The triumphs 
of either party were stained with atro- 
cities not less heinous than those 
which marked the great Revolution 
of last century ; and the massacre of 
St Bartholomew, though it may be 
regarded as the crowning act, was by 
no means the only outrage perpetrated 
in those tremendous times. Palissy, 
as we have seen, was a reformer, and 
it never was his custom to conceal his 
opinions. He had been the means of 
establishing a reformed congregation 
in Saintes, among whom an active 
and beloved pastor diligently laboured. 
But this was heresy; and when the 
Catholics got the upper hand, they 
took a wholesale method of extirpat- 
ing it. 

“The fruit of our little church had so 
well prospered, that they had constrained 
the wicked to become good; nevertheless 
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their hypocrisy has been since then amply 
made manifest and known; for, when 
they had licence to doevil, they have shown 
outwardly what they kept hidden in their 
wretched breasts. They have done deeds 
so wretched that I have horror in the 
mere remembrance, at the time when they 
rose to disperse, engulf, ruin, and destroy 
those of the Reformed Church. To avoid 
their horrible and execrable tyrannies, I 
withdrew myself into the secret recesses 
of my house, that I might not behold the 
murders, cursings, and indecent deeds 
which were done in our rural glades; and, 
being thus withdrawn into my house for 
the space of two months, I had warning 
that hell was loose, and that all the 
spirits of the devils had come into the 
town of Xaintes ; for where I had heard 
a little while before, psalms, canticles, and 
all honest words of edification and of good 
example, I heard only blasphemies, blows, 
menaces, tumults, all miserable words, 
dissoluteness, lewd and detestable songs, 
in such wise that it seemed to me as if 
all virtue and holiness on earth had been 
smothered and extinguished ; for there 
issued certain imps out of the Chateau of 
Taillebourg, who did more ill than the 
demons of antiquity. They, entering the 
town, accompanied by- certain priests, 
with naked sword in hand, cried, ‘Where 
are they?’ They must cut throats im- 
mediately ; and so they did to those who 
walked abroad, well knowing that there 
was no resistance ; for those of the Re- 
formed Church had all disappeared.” 


The vengeance of the dominant 
party fell upon those who had indflged 
merely in freedom of speech; and 
Palissy was arrested and hurried to a 
dungeon at Bordeaux. 

His art, however, saved him from 
the gallows. Had there been twelve 
of his calling and capacity in France, 
he certainly would have perished as a 
heretic; but the great could not afford 
to lose the sole man of his time who 
was cunning in gimcracks, and able to 
decorate their mansions. The Sires 
de Pons and de Burie, and the 
Seigneur de Jarnac—men of weight, 
power, and estimation — interceded 
for him; and Montmorenci — who 
seems really to have felt a sincere re- 
gard for the honest potter — made 
such interest with the queen-mother, 
that Palissy not only regained his 
liberty, but was appointed Inventor 
of Rustic Figulines to his Majesty of 
France! Two years afterwards he 
removed to Paris, where we find him 
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engaged as decorator of the gardens 
to Catherine of Medicis, who was 
founding the palace of the Tuileries. 
In the precincts of the rising building 
he established his workshop, and was 
thereafter familiarly known by the 
name of Master Bernard of the 
Tuileries. 

‘The shadow of the palace protected 
him during the awful massacre of 
St Bartholomew, which took place 
in 1572—not in 1562, as Mr Morley, 
by an evident slip of the pen, has 
written—and the hand of persecution 
was again diverted from his head. 
He now appears in the character of a 
naturalist ; and, certainly, no one can 
peruse his treatises without being 
filled with astonishment at the mar- 
vellous sagacity which they display. 
They are greatly beyond the acquire- 
ments of the age in which he lived; 
and even now, when science has ad- 
vanced so far, they may be read with 
profit and instruction. With nothing 
to assist him beyond acute observa- 
tion, Palissy had mastered the true 
theory of springs, the process of crys- 
tallisation, and some cf the most in- 
tricate problems of geology. Liebig 
himself could not have written more 
soundly on the use of manures in agri- 
culture; and, doubtless, Mr Huxtable 
will be surprised to learn that his idea 
of a tank for imprisoning the fugitive 
nymph Ammonia was anticipated by 
Bernard Palissy, who gives distinct 
rules for its construction. As regards 
forests, he was of the opinion of the 
Laird of Dumbiedykes, that the plant- 
ing of trees by the proprietors ‘* would 
be a public good, and a revenue that 
would grow while they were sleep- 
ing;” and he bitterly denounces the 
extravagance of the men who caused 
the demolition of noble forests for the 
supply of their wicked vices, without 
giving a thought to posterity. 

Upon all subjects—from the laying 
out of a delectable garden, with many 
wgrottoes of his beautiful ware, to a 
construction of an impregnable city of 
refuge, an idea which was suggested 
to him by the formation of a shell— 
we find Palissy alike ingenious and 
instructive. The neglect with which 
the public seems to have received his 
suggestions, gave him no mauner of 
annoyance. He was not one of those 
who lose heart for lack of an audience; 
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for he knew the soundness of every 
word which he uttered, and had faith 
in the coming time. Therefore it is 
that we wish to do him honour now, 
as a wise, brave, and good man, 
whose memory we are bound to 
cherish. 

It is lamentable to know that a 
man of so blameless a life, and en- 
dowed with so many gifts, became, 
even in his old age, the victim of 
inveterate persecution. The ninth 
Charles, with the guilt of Protestant 
blood upon his soul, had been sum- 
moned to render his account before 
the Divine tribunal; and yet no one 
could venture to say that his succes- 
sor was a better prince. We turn 
with loathing from the lewd annals of 
the court of Louis XV.; those of the 
time of Henry III. are, if possible, 
still more revolting. To asated volup- 
tuary, persecution becomes a positive 
delight ; and in the person of Henry 
were concentred the worst appetites 
of his race. In the year 1585 the 
exercise of the reformed worship was 
prohibited. 


“ Palissy,” says Mr Morley, “ was then 
an old man of seventy-six, still teaching 
philosophy, and still superintending his 
workshop in the abandoned palace of the 
Tuileries. In his lectures and in his 
book, Bernard abstained from all allusion 
to the struggles of the time. He pre- 
served his religion pure, but turning from 
the horrors of the civil strife, in which 
Scripture texts were written upon flags, 
and psalms sung te the roll of drum, he 
abstained wholly from religious contre- 
versy. He was known, however, as 2 _ 
Huguenot, and no royal ordinance could 
alter his convictions, or drive the sturdy 
Potter in alarm out of the way that he 
had chosen as the way of truth. It was 
said, therefore, of the old man, ‘ He re- 
gardeth not thee, O king, nor the decrce 
that thou hast signed,’ and Palissy was 
sent to the Bastille.” 


Poor old man! They might as 
well have taken his life at once; for 
the book of nature, on which he loved 
to look, could not be read within the 
dreary walls of the dungeon. Buta 
virtuous life is its own reward; and 
there can be no doubt that Palissy, 
even in his confinement, felt more 
real happiness than the royal hypro- 
crite in the midst of his guilty plea- 
sures. Nor was he altogether without 
companionship, for we are told that 
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“ after a time, two fair girls, daugh- 
ters of Jacques Foucaud, attorney to 
the Parliament, condemned like Ber- 
nard for their firm religious faith, 
shared with the Potter his captivity. 
The old man and the girls sustained 
each other, and awaited death to- 
gether.” 

A conclave of the more violent 
Catholics, supporters of the Duke of 
Guise, called ‘‘ the Sixteen,” was at 
this time paramount in Paris. 
following extract speaks for itself: it 
is impossible to peruse it without 
emotion :— 

“For the death of unsentenced Re- 
formers the Sixteen were clamorous ; one 
of them, Mathieu de Launay, who had at 
one time been a minister in the Reformed 
Church, solicited especially the public 
execution, already too long deferred, of 
the old Potter. This happened in the 
year 1588, when Palissy was seventy- 
nine years old, and the age of King 
Henry III. was thirty-seven. The king, 
starched, frilled, and curled, according 
to his own fantastic custom, frequently 
visited the prisons, and felt interest in 
the old man, whom he regarded as an 
ancient servant of his mother. Finding 


that his age would not protect him from 
the stake, the king one day held with the 


Potter this discourse, which has been 
preserved for us in a contemporary record. 

“My good man,’ said the king, ‘ you 
have been forty-five years in the service 
of the queen, my mother, or in mine, and 
we have suffered you to live in your own 
religion, amidst all the executions and 
the massacres. Now, however, I am so 
pressed by the Guise party and my people, 
that I have been compelled in spite of 
myself to imprison these poor women and 
you; they are to be burned to-morrow, 
and you also, if you will not be converted.’ 

“ ‘Sire, answered the old man, ‘ the 
Count de Maulevrier came yesterday, on 
your part, promising life to these two 
sisters if they would each give you, a 
night. They replied that they would 
now be martyrs for their own honour, as 
well as for the honour of God. You have 
said several times that you feel pity for 
me ; but it is I who pity you, who have 
said ‘I am compelled.’ That is not 
speaking like a king. These girls and I, 
who have part in the kingdom of heaven, 
we will teach you to talk royally.” The 
Guisarts,.all your people, and yourself, 
cannot compel a Potter to bow down to 
images of clay.’ 

“The girls were burnt a few months 
afterwards, in June 1588. The news of 
their death reaching the Huguenot camp, 
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Monsieur du Plessis said to the King of 
Navarre, shortly to be King Henry IV. 
of France: ‘Courage, sire! since even 
our girls can face death for the Gospel.’” 


And in the following year, Palissy 
died in the Bastille. 
. To Mr Morley we feel greatly in- 
debted for making us acquainted with 
this worthy of the olden time. But 
we must be allowed a word or two of 
criticism. His evident anxiety to do 
justice to his subject, has led him into 
an error which we could wish to see 
amended. Great part of the first 
volume is a romance, and not a bio- 
graphy — characters are introduced 
without any actual warrant, and con- 
versations which never took place are 
detailed. It is quite true that he 
inserts saving-clauses such as these : 
—‘*So might Montluc have spoken 
in the year 1528,” and—“ Let us sup- 
pose that Palissy was a day’s journey 
from Paris on the 11th of February 
1535, being then about twenty-five 
years old;” but their introduction, in 
reality, spoils the effect which they are 
intended to produce. The romancer 
ought to be the last man to cast dis- 
credit on his own tale—the biographer 
must not be a romancer, else half his 
credit is gone. The sole effect of these 
imaginary conversations is to make us 
doubt the authenticity of the genuine 
portion of the book; and, now that we 
have got Palissy, we love him so 
much that we cannot afford to lose 
him. Weare even afraid that we shall 
become fanatical on the subject of 
Palissy ware, and fall a victim to 
Nisbet, on account of our regard for 
the Potter. Again, there are by far 
too many digressions in this book. 
Surely it was not necessary, be- 
cause Palissy had surveyed the salt- 
marshes of Saintonge, to give us an 
account of salt-making, and a his- 
tory of the gabelle. We acknowledge 
the value of the information; but it 
is out of place, and detracts from 
the interest of the narrative. Poets 
are well aware that episodes are very 
dangerous, as marring the unity of 
the design; and Homer, the prince 
of story-tellers, very rarely indulges 
in such discursions. “Mr Morley, on 
the contrary, is as episodical ‘as 
Ariosto. In this book of his, we 
have separate sketches—and not 
sketches either, for they are elabo- 
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rately done—of Calvin and of Para- 
celsus~-the Reformer and the Quack 
—which carry us away altogether 
from Palissy, who ought to be his 
sole Achilles. Then, there are long 
extracts from works which possibly 
Palissy might have written, but of 
the authorship of which there is no 
shadow of proof; and thus Mr Mor- 
ley really damages himself, without 
in the least advancing the reputation 
of his favourite hero. In short, the 
book is too much spun out. It will 
stand great curtailment; and, if re- 
duced from two volumes to one, by 
dint of judicious excision, it will form 
a work which we should be glad to see 
in every library. 

And for this reason—that never 
was the nobility of labour more wor- 
thily—we may say more splendidly— 
displayed than in the case of Palissy. 
He worked for the great men of this 
world in their generation, but he kept 
his soul untarnished by their vices. 
He brought to them, in the unwhole- 
some atmosphere of their homes, les- 
sons which he had gathered under the 
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influence of the all-seeing sun; and 
who can say what influence, in a cor- 
rupted time, one touch of nature may 
not produce? As an artist and a 
philosopher he stands almost in isola- 
tion. But he was far more than that. 
He was a Christian of the temper of 
the early martyrs—not a reviler of 
others, nor a highflying eccentric 
mystagogue—but a man who tested 
the practice of the Church by the 
doctrines which it professed to pro- 
mulgate, but could not change; and 
who would not, even for the sake of 
life, refuse his testimony to what he 
knew to be the truth. There are, in 
ecclesiastical history, many names, 
far more conspicuous hitherto than 
that of Bernard Palissy ; but we doubt 
much—for strong temptations were 
in his way—whether any one of them 
is entitled to be ranked higher than 
‘¢ Master Bernard of the Tuileries,” 
who gave up the ghost at the age of 
eighty ; and of whom it is not irreve- 
rent to say, that he both endured 
the pang, and won the palm of the 
martyr. 





INCOME-TAX REFORM. 


Tue people and Parliament of this 
kingdom have now before them a 
self-imposed task, the magnitude and 
difficulty of which is not yet fully 
understood among us—the task of 
constructing an equitable system of 
direct taxation. There has of late 


been shown in some quarters an 
anxiety to shrink from this necessary 
consequence of the policy so solemnly 
approved and ratified by both Houses 


of Parliament. It has been hinted 
by some, who now hold high places 
in the Queen’s Council, that a man 
may be a very good Free-Trader 
without being a supporter of direct 
taxation at all. What, then, are we 
to understand as the meaning of the 
recent remarkable resolutions? If 
they. have any meaning at all, it is 
surely this—that we, through our re- 
presentatives, have entered into a 
mutual bond and compact to carry 
out a certain plan, which is as yet 
only partially commenced—that we 
have made a national vow, and sworn 
“to keep it always with an equal 


mind,” to go on in our present course 
—not to stop half way, but in all ear- 
nestness and good faith to proceed 
as speedily as we can to remove all 
the indirect taxes that interfere with the 
Sree application of capital and in- 
dustry. This we have formally re- 
solved to do; and if we can do so, 
and at the same time maintain the 
public revenue in any other way than 
by extending and increasing direct 
taxation, then is finance assuredly 
the most occult and mysterious of 
all sciences. 

The question, then, is no longer 
how to avoid a financial destiny, 
which has become inevitable—at all 
events, for some time to come—but 
how we can best prepare for it. 
Direct taxation, in some shape or 
other, we must have ; it therefore be- 
comes our duty to aid in rendering its 
operation as little detrimental as pos- 
sible, and in choosing that form which 
shall be least oppressive. And, first 
of all, it is necessary that we should 
acquire clear and accurate notions as 
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to the defects of the existing tax on 
property and income, and of the plans 
which have been suggested for re- 
forming it. The large body of evi- 
dence collected by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1851-52 has now been for 
some time before the country; and 
although we are almost inclined to 
share in the regret of the insatiable 
member of Montrose, that the in- 
quiry was not continued further, on 
some points there are, nevertheless, 
very ample materials in the two 
volumes of the Report for forming 
a judgment, both as to the grievances 
of the tax, and the extent to which 
they are remediable. 

A very cursory survey of the sub- 
ject shows the necessity of keeping in 
view the distinction between those 
evils which are inherent in the very 
nature of any income-tax, and are 
therefore incurable, and those inci- 
dental defects arising out of the spe- 
cific system of our present statute, 
which are more or less capable of 
being alleviated or removed. It is 
to the last class of evils that we wish 
first to direct attention ; and although 
the following classification of them is 
obviously not an exhaustive one, we 
shall, nevertheless, overtake the most 
prominent, if we divide them intothree 
heads, as arising from—1st, The Ex- 
emptions; 2d, The facilities of eva- 
sion ; 3d, The inequalities of the tax. 

I. Exemprions.—No explanation 
has ever been afforded which can lead 
us to understand the principle on 
which it was determined, in 1842, to 
fix the limit of rateable income at 
£150. Indeed, it is difficult to be- 
lieve that there was any regard to 
principle at all in the matter, or any 
actuating reason, except the pruden- 
tial policy of purchasing popular assent 
to an otherwise unpopular measure, 
by holding out the bribe of immunity 
to those whose opposition would have 
been most troublesome. Some ade- 
quate cause surely was required for 
so remarkable a deviation from the 
principles of the former income-tax 
enactments. When Mr Pitt, in 1798, 
first had recourse to an impost on in- 
come, he determined that it should 
be made to embrace all incomes what- 
ever, above such an amount as should 
be equivalent to the wages of daily 
labour ; and in order to exclude these 
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latter from the operation of the tax, 
it commenced at £60 a-year, and rose 
by a graduated scale up to £200. 
The same amounts were adhered to 
in the numerous amending acts up to 
1803, when an alteration was intro- 
duced which stopped the graduation at 
£150—the lower limit of £60 being 
still retained. The next change was 
made by what is called Lord Henry 
Petty’s Act, in 1806, by which the 
exemption was altogether abolished 
as to income arising from realised 
property, with certain exceptions, the 
most important of which was in favour 
of properties of less than £5 annual 
value, belonging to labourers with 
wages not exceeding 30s. a-week. 
The same act restricted the exemp- 
tion on profits of trade, by bringing 
down the minimum from £60 to £50 
a-year. These limits were adopted 
into all the subsequent acts up to 
1816, when the tax finally ceased. 
Throughout the whole course of the 
former legislation, then, we can dis- 
cern a definite, just, and intelligible 
principle in the exemption, that there 
shall be no immunity beyond the 
class of ordinary day-labourers and 
artisans, whose earnings are only suf- 
ficient to provide the necessary sub- 
sistence and minor luxuries for a 
family; that all beyond that limit 
shall bear their fair share of the com- 
mon burden. What reason can be 
given for our departure from so plain 
and reasonable a principle, thus rati- 
fied by all former legislation, and 
acquiesced in by the country? With 
the exception of this single point, the 
measure of 1842 was, in all its im- 
portant details, a virtual transcript of 
the previous enactments of the War 
Income-tax. What were the grounds 
for introducing so marked an altera- 
tion? We know that the authorities 
of the Inland Revenue Office were 
never consulted on the question of 
the exemption. If their opinion had 
been asked, they would doubtless 
have declared then, as they declare 
now, that its effect is most pernicious 


_and embarrassing. But their advice 


was not even called for. It was not, 
then, on account of any anticipated 
difficulty in the assessment or collec- 
tion of the tax on incomes from £60 
to £150, that this change was thought 
advisable. Previous experience showed 
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that there was no practical obstacle 
It was in vain that 
the leaders of the Opposition, includ- 
ing Lord John Russell, Sir Charles 
Wood, and Mr Baring, condemned 
the arbitrary limitation of the tax, 
and challenged the Minister to justify 
it. The challenge was studiously 
evaded. But the motive for the limi- 
tation, though not avowed, was no 
mystery to any one. Every member 
of the House saw as plainly as if the 
declaration had been printed with the 
votes, that the purpose was to buy up 
and neutralise the clamorous hostility 
which was anticipated from that class 
of small voters who exercise so over- 
whelming an influence in urban con- 
stituencies. Well did the device fulfil 
its intention. The astutest of Pre- 
miers knew well how to lull the vigi- 
lance of the Ten- pound Cerberus — 


* Melle soporatam et medicatis frugibus offam 
objicit ;” 

and straightway the bristling vigilance 

of the many-headed lapses into 

placid slumber. 

And thus it came to pass that, 
under a system which is nominally 
and professedly the most equitable of 
all taxes, 660,000 persons, who would 
have been chargeable under Mr Pitt’s 
Acts, have been for the last ten years 
wholly excused from bearing any por- 
tion of the burden; and that every 
man of the 340,000 from whom it is 
now collected has been compelled to 
pay not only his own share, but that 
of two other persons. 

There is no axiom in political philo- 
sophy more self-evident than this, 
that participation in the benefits of 
civil government constitutes a valid 
obligation to contribute to the ex- 
pense of maintaining government. 
And the most immediate and neces- 
sary consequence to which this axiom 
leads us is, that compulsory taxation 
should be universal. For as the pur- 
poses of government comprehend all 
interests, the obligation applies to 
every member of the community to 


whom the law guarantees the undis- - 


turbed possession of his property— 
liberty of action—the free employ- 
ment of his labour—the uncontrolled 
use of his natural powers and incli- 
nations. It is not the possession of 
property alone, then, or of any parti- 
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cular species of property, that implies 
liability to taxation, but any partici- 
pation whatever in the numerous 
innominate benefits which the exist- 
ence of a government secures to the 
labouring peasant as well as to the 
noble. What may be the precise 
amount of benefit which falls to the 
share of each individual, it is obviously 
impossible to determine. You cannot 
analyse the objects and functions of 
government, and affix a determinate 
money-value to each of them. You 
cannot answer the demand of taxa- 
tion by saying—here are certain state 
institutions from which I have derived 
no advantage ; and as it is unjust to 
make a man pay for what he has not 
used, I must be exempted. It is clear 
that the various institutions of a state 
can only be regarded as integrant 
parts of an organic whole, and cannot 
be parcelled out, invoiced, and priced 
like bales in a warehouse. All those 
visionary schemes of taxation, there- 
fore, which set out with the specious 
principle of estimating the share of 
protection which each man enjoys, 
and of assessing him in strict arith- 
metical proportion to it, turn out de- 
lusive and nugatory. It would be 
just as easy and practicable for the 
managers of a theatre to charge each 
spectator, not according to the place 
he occupied, but on some vague com- 
putation of the relative amount of 
gratification he had derived from the 
entertainments. Thus much only is 
certain—that we do all of us derive 
some advantage from living under a 
system of settled law and defence 
against aggression; and that, there- 
fore, wholly to exempt any one from 
contributing to the expense is mani- 
festly to that extent a spoliation of 
those who are compelled to pay his 
share. 

The first and most essential general 
rule, then, of every equitable system 
of direct or compulsory taxation is, 
that its operation should be universal. 
It remains to see whether there are 
any considerations which may limit 
or qualify this universality. 

Exemption from a tax on property 
and income can be justified on two 
grounds only. The first of these is 
founded on the equitable law, that 
taxation should never trench upon 
necessaries. ‘The right to subsistence 
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overrides all other claims, and it is 
superfluities only that form the proper 
field of the tax-gatherer. Allincomes, 
therefore, that will do no more than 
provide the necessary food, lodging, 
and clothing for a family must be ex- 
cluded from assessment. The deter- 
mination of the limit must, of course, 
be in some degree arbitrary; but the 
amount assumed by Mr Pitt of £60 
may, on the whole, be considered a 
fair and not illiberal one. To that 
extent their exemption is justifiable. 
But it is manifest that no vindication 
on this ground can be pled for the 
present system. No; one (except, 
perhaps, the notorious member for 
Carlisle) can maintain that the re- 
quisites of life and health cannot be 
procured for a less sum than £150 
per annum, or that £150 in 1853 is 
only equivalent to £60 in 1798. It 
is indisputable, that a weekly wage of 
14s. will now go as far in the purchase 
of the necessaries of subsistence, and 
of those minor luxuries which stand 
next to necessaries, as 20s. a-week 
did during the war; so that, if any 
alteration was to be made in Mr Pitt’s 
standard, it ought, in all reason, to 


have been in the way of reduction, 


and not of increase.* The only other 
ground of total exemption is one of 
expediency. As a matter of conve- 
nience, it may be desirable to strike 
out assessments of so trifling an 
amount that the produce of the tax 
would be more than counterbalanced 
by the expense and difficulty of col- 
lecting it—when, in short, it is brought 
down to a point where it ceases to be 
profitable. But it is impossible to 
allege this as a reason for passing 
over all incomes below £150. The 
smallness of the amounts was not 
found to form any practical obstacle 
to levying on sums as low as £60 
under Mr Pitt’s scale, and no attempt 
has been made to show that there 
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would be any insuperable difficulty 
under the present one. At the rate 
of 7d. per pound, the charge on a £60 
income would be £1, 15s., which can 
scarcely be represented as so incon- 
siderable a sum as not to be worth 
recovering, especially when we know 
that no difficulty is experienced in 
charging and collecting 8s. for a terrier 
dog, or 12s. for armorial bearings. 
When we come to view the question 
by the light of the evidence taken 
before the Committee, we find that 
on no point is the testimony of the 
thirty-seven witnesses examined by 
them so decided and unanimous as in 
condemning the present system of 
exemption. With the single excep- 
tion of Mr Stuart Mill, every one con- 
curs in recommending, either on the 
ground of justice or of policy, that 
the limit should be greatly lowered ; 
and the majority of opinions indieate 
the old point of £60 as that at which 
the tax should commence. One and 
all of the experienced officers of the 
revenue consulted by the Committee 
agree in considering the present ex- 
emption not only as an indefensible 
anomaly in itself, but as forming, so 
long as it is retained, an insur- 
mountable obstacle to the fair and 
uniform operation of the other pro- 
visions of the law. In the schedules 
A and C, including rent of reat 
property and dividends of stock, par- 
ticularly, it is found to give rise to 
endless evasions and frauds, which 
there is no means of detecting. The 
attempts to escape payment of the 
tax on profits of trade and professional 
incomes, although very numerous, 
are checked to a certain degree by 
the surveillance of the local officers, 
whose knowledge of the parties en- 
ables them to make some rough guess 
as to whether the amount is over or 
under £150 a-year. But a trades- 
man may make good a claim for ex- 





* It is worthy of remark, that in the United States, whose system of direct taxa- 


tion is so often held up as an example to us, exemption is unknown. 


By a separate 


statute, a certain amount of each man’s property (250 dollars) is exempted from 


being taken in execution, even for a public debt. 


goes down to the very lowest. 


But the assessment for taxation 


In Prussia, the “classen-steuer ’—the principal 
direct tax—comprehends even day-labourers and journeymen. 


In Bavaria there ig 


a general income-tax, from which the first 200 florins (about £17) of every person’s 


income is exempted. 


In Saxony a similar deduction is allowed, the amount, how- 


ever, being about £28. In Austria, the only exemptions are salaries of 600 florins, 


rents of 300 florins, and the wages of the lowest classes of labourers. 


- 
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emption under schedule D, and satisfy 
the assessors that his profits are under 
the mark, while at the same time he 
may have a house in Yorkshire, or a 
mortgage on land in a distant county, 
or railway shares, which it is impos- 
sible for them to know anything about. 
A vast variety of similar cases occur, 
which, under the present system, no 
vigilance whatever can enable the 
officers to discover or check, but which 
would be very materially diminished 
by reducing the exemption from £150 
to £60 on all income from realised 
property, and still more effectually 
stopped by abolishing it altogether. 
As matters stand now, the trouble and 
expense of investigating claims of ex- 
emption and of repayment are enor- 
mous—the results of such investigation 
being, after all, most unsatisfactory. 
We have not yet touched on the 
monster exemption in favour of Ire- 
land. We are not disposed to can- 
vass very strictly the reasons which 
were assigned in 1842 for excepting 
at one sweep the whole income of that 
kingdom from the operation of the 
tax. It is sufficient that whatever 
strength there was in the claim ad 


misericordiam, then put forward for 
that division of the empire, is now ex- 
tinguished. The concession of a ten 
years’ immunity may surely be held 
an ample acquittal of the debt; and 
it would puzzle even Hibernian inge- 
nuity to point out the shadow of an 


excuse for further indulgence. There 
is one reason sometimes adduced for 
this exemption which seems to us 
nothing short of audacious. It is said, 
that as there are no assessed taxes in 
Ireland, there is no machinery for 
levying an Income-tax. What! is 
the successful evasion of an old tax to 
be turned into a pretext for shuffling 
off a new one ; or is it pretended that 
the produce of the tax would not de- 
fray the cost of providing the neces- 
sary means of levying it? It was one 
of the few faulty points of Mr Dis- 
raeli’s admirable plan of Income-tax 
reform that it continued, to a certain 
extent, an inequality which ought in 
strict justice to be totally abolished. 
If it were still considered desirable to 
draw some line of distinction, it would 
have silenced all reasonable grumblers 
at least, on the other side of the 
Channel, if income in Ireland, from 
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whatever source, had been put on the 
same footing as it has been in Eng- 
land hitherto, and an exemption 
granted to all below £150 a-year. 
At all events, it is quite clear that 
things cannot continue as they are, 
even for another year. Whoever be 
the Minister, Parliament can no longer 
sanction so glaring aninjusticeas that, 
while the national creditors on this 
side of the Channel are inexorably 
mulcted of a portion of their interest 
before it reaches them, the accident 
of a six months’ residence in Ireland 
should enable others to draw no less 
than a million and a quarter of the 
public money, in the shapeof dividends 
through the Bank of Ireland, without 
a single sixpence of deduction. Some 
time must yet elapse before the mys- 
terious curtain is drawn aside, behind 
which the new Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is labouring at that new finan- 
cial device which is to eclipse that of 
his predecessor. At present we know 
nothing more of it than the Attorney- 
General. All the information we 
have, is the assurance of Mr Glad- 
stone’s admirers that it will contain 
no alarming novelties—an assurance 
which we have no difficulty whatever 
in believing. But this we do know, 
that unless, in dealing with the In- 
come-tax, he makes provision for 
administering justice to Ireland, or 
something at least approaching to 
justice, a British Parliament will 
know the reason why. 

The data which we possess for esti- 
mating the probable increase of re- 
venue by extending the tax to Ireland, 
and to incomes of £60, are necessarily 
imperfect; but those taken by Dr 
Farr for the basis of his calculation 
are probably not very wide of the 
mark, Assuming that the average 
of incomes, and its proportion to the 
number of persons chargeable, is 
pretty nearly the same as it was in 
1801, Dr Farr is of opinion that, by 
descending to incomes of £50, about 
1,000,000 of persons in Great Britain 
alone (as we understand him) would 
be rendered liable to the tax who now 
wholly escape it; and that the amount 
of income thus brought under assess- 
ment would be £83,380,000, which, 
at the present rate of 7d. a-pound, 
would yield a clear addition to the 
revenue of nearly £2,400,000. 
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What! it is said, do you really 
contemplate the subjection of so vast 
a body of the people to a burden from 
which they have hitherto been free ? 
Do you seriously believe you can 
carry the proposed extension, how- 
ever undeniably just it may be, in the 
face of a million of interested and de-. 
termined opponents ? Will any House 
of Commons dare even to consider 
such a proposal? °* 

The question thus sometimes ex- 
pressed suggests a new and very 
serious view of the matter under dis- 
cussion. The truth is, that this ques- 
tion of exemption involves within it 
another of far weightier import than 
the adjustment of any single tax 
whatever. When we look at the his- 
tory of the Income-tax for the last 
ten years, and the circumstances 
under which so large a portion of the 
taxable income of the country was 
arbitrarily excluded from assessment, 
these considerations cannot fail to 
awake grave anticipations as to the 
ultimate consequences of an elective 
system which places in the hands of 
one section of the community the 
dangerous and tempting power of re- 
lieving themselves from taxation at 
the expense of their weaker neigh- 
bours. As to the facts of the case 
there can be no dispute. The number 
of persons in Great Britain enjoying 
incomes of £60 and upwards is pro- 
bably about 1,000,000. The number 
of electors is as nearly as possible the 
same. Speaking generally, the area 
of the franchise, and the area of rate- 
ability to a £60 Income-tax, are both 


co-extensive and coincident; they . 


would comprehend nearly the same 
persons. In a season of great finan- 
cial embarrassment it is found neces- 
sary to have recourse to an extraor- 
dinary tax. But the majority of the 
all-powerful million resolve, through 
their represeutatives, that, instead of 
each paying his pro rata proportion of 
the impost, it shall be assessed exclu- 
sively on the minority, amounting to 
about 340,000. The injured section 
is, at the same time, coaxed into 
silence and acquiescence by a pledge 
and assurance that the burden is only 
a temporary one, that it will be 
withdrawn on the first opportunity, 
4s soon as the emergency is over, and 
at all events at the end of five years. 
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But not only are no measures taken 
during that period for redeeming the 
pledge, but the Legislature, urged by 
the electoral majority, proceed to 
cripple the ordinary sources of reve- 
nue by reckless reductions, so as to 
render the promised removal of the 
tax at the end of the covenanted 
period absolutely impossible. Its con- 
tinuation for three years more, with a 
renewed promise of abolition, is fol- 
lowed by the same faithless policy. 
The ever-clamorous majority are 
gratified by still further surrenders of 
the duties which they. consider most 
inconvenient to themselves; and at 
the close of the three years, the same 
plea of necessity is again employed, 
and again prevails. This last proro- 
gation is now about to expire; and we 
have yet to see whether the finance 
minister will attempt a repetition of 
this stale and melancholy farce, which 
has deceived no one, and disgusted 
all; or, in the event of the tax being 
made permanent, will venture to ren- 
der it impartial as well as permanent, 
by extending its area. If not —if it 
shall turn out either that the Cabinet 
dare not, or that the House of Com- 
mons will not, compel the 660,000 
electors under the £150 mark to bear 
their fair share of the burden—if, in 
short, the dominant ten-pound interest 
shall prove unscrupulous enough, and 
powerful enough, to set the just 
claims of the minority at defiance, 
what are we to look to for the future ? 
The rule of equal taxation once repu- 
diated, where is the aggression to 
stop? Graduation of taxation—which 
is only a roundabout phrase for spo- 
liation—seems even already a familiar 
idea to the ‘‘most advanced” of the 
Liberal party. Have our present 
Ministers—have the owners of real 
property—the holders of Government 
stock—the wealthy bankers and mer- 
chants of our great cities, pondered 
these prognostics ?—do they see quite 
clearly to what all this is tending ? 

It was but the other day that the 
Prime Minister of the Crown availed 
himself of a remarkable occasion to 
assure the House of Lords that the 
spirit of Democracy is extinct, and 
the fear of it superstitious—that on 
all the political horizon he could not 
descry the slightest indication. of such 
an influence. If we catinot point out 
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to Lord Aberdeen any positive proof 
of a democratic tendency, we can at 
least imagine one. We can imagine 
the possible case of a government 
charged with the responsibility of 
renewing a public impost, and either 
shrinking from redressing its acknow- 
ledged injustice, or evading the task 
by some illusive mancuvre, from a 
dread of offending one privileged and 
powerful section of the community. 
We know not what Lord Aberdeen 
might think of such a case; but if it 
should occur, it would convey to our 
mind a proof of a despotic and peril- 
ous democratic influence as convin- 
cing as tumultuous aggression or open 
revolt. ‘* Labefactant ii fandamenta 
reipublice ; concordiam primum, que 
esse non potest, cum aliis adimuntur, 
aliis condonantur pecunie, deinde 
sequitatem, que tollitur omnis si 
habere suum cuique non licet.” Asa 
commentary on the Premier's de- 
claration, we subjoin the following 
remarks from the Times, the truth of 
which is the more striking, from their 
occurring in a journal so often swayed 
arbitrio popularis aura :— 


“To confess the truth, justice and 
morality are now as much out of place 
in taxation as the music of the spheres, 
and there is hardly a borough member 
in the House who would dare to endanger 
his ‘seat by voting for the enlargement 
and extension of the inhabited-house- 
duty. The smaller £10 householders are, 
as a body, more powerful than the whole 
House of Lords, not to say the Crown 
itself. They feel themselves the govern- 
ing body of the country; and as the 
privileged classes in France, before the 
first Revolution, exempted themselves 
from taxes, so does this new privileged 
class, created by the Reform Bill, con- 
sider itself entitled to exempt itself from 
paying any direct tax at all, and as few 
indirect taxes as possible . .... . 
This is not a righteous or convenient 
state of things. Justice demands that 
direct taxation should begin with repre- 
sentation, and that when a man is one 
of the constituency, he should not ob- 
ject to pay for his privilege.”— Times, 
December. 

The whole of the views on this 
branch of the Income-tax question, 
expressed by Mr Hume in the Draft 
Report which he submitted to the 
Select Committee, are conceived in a 
wise and impartial spirit; and it 
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appears to us that the easiest, fairest, 
and most obvious mode of carrying 
them into execution, would be to re- 
vert to the enactments and provisions 
of the Act of 1806. Whether it might 
be possible to engraft upon it the 
plan of a small uniform deduction 
from all incomes, as is done in several 
of the Continental states, the evidence 
affords us no sufficient means of judg- 
ing. Some of the witnesses, indeed, 
recommend it ; but an obvious diffi- 
culty arises in the smallness of the 
sums which would have to be levied 
at the lower extremity of the scale,— 
a difficulty which might perhaps be 
overcome, however, by giving the 
owners of the lower class of incomes 
—say those between £50 and £75— 
the option of relieving themselves 
from assessment by the payment of 
a small fixed composition. But 
whether this part of Mr Hume’s 
scheme can be carried out or not, 
there can be no question of the sound- 
ness of the general principle with 
which he concludes his review of 
exemption :—“ As the revenue of the 
country is expended for the protec- 
tion of property or of personal rights, 
and for objects of national utility, 
your Committee can see no valid 
reason whatever why every subject of 
her Majesty should not be taxed in 
proportion to his means. To levy a 
tax on a small portion of the owners 
of the property of the country, is in- 
equitable and dangerous.” — Second 
Report, xxiii. 

IL. Factrities or Evasion.—Among 
the witnesses who appeared before the 
Committee in the spring of last year, 
was a certain Mr Jeffrey, draper of 
Liverpool, who had been delegated by 
the Financial Reform Association of 
that city to expound their views as to 
finance in general, and the Income-tax 
in particular. In the course of his 
examination, he states it as his opin- 
ion, that if the tax were fairly ad- 
justed, a false return would be a very 
rare thing indeed. On being asked 
what induces him to think so? he 
replies, with a naive simplicity, which 
must have been quite refreshing to the 
Committee in the midst of their dis- 
agreeable labours, ‘* Because, when a 
man feels that he is fairly taxed, I 
believe it has been found he does not 
object to it.’ So charming a piece of 
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innocence occurring in the midst of 
the most startling revelations of sys- 
tematic fraud on the revenue, looks as 
oddly out of place as a verse of Watts’ 
Hymns in the Newgate Calendar. If 
there be any truth whatever in the 
worthy draper’s charitable aphorism, 
the Income-tax must be the unfairest 
under the sun; for never, surely, has 
such a mass of evasion and deceit been 
exposed to the public as in the volumes 
before us. One statement will suffice 
to give some idea of its extent. Ifa 
man, after being surcharged, pays the 
full assessment without appeal, that 
fact may, in the majority of cases, be 
taken as a pretty strong presumption 
of an attempt at evading payment, 
either by abstaining from giving a 
return of his means, or by giving an 
incorrect return. Now, from a return 
furnished to the Select Committee, it 
appears that the number of surcharges 
made in one year in England and 
Wales, (exclusive of Scotland,) under 
Schedule D alone, was 43,690; and 
that, out of these cases, the immense 
proportion of 32,385 never ventured 
on an appeal, but quietly paid the 
surckarge.* If Dr Farr’s calculation 
be correct, that the tax is paid by 
340,000 persons, it thus appears that 
nearly one-tenth of the whole rate- 
payers can only be forced to pay their 
fair share of the tax by the stringent 
compulsitor of a surcharge. And even, 
with such coercion, it is very manifest 
that a vast amount of assessable in- 
come escapes charge altogether. Look 
at the gross receipts under Schedule D ; 
can any one believe that the whole 
amount of profits on trade and pro- 
fessions in England and Wales, above 
£150, is no more than fifty-five and 
a half millions, which is the sum set 
down for the year ending 5th April 
1850? No wonder that we find Mr 
Stuart Mill saying, ‘‘ This seems to 
me astrong proof of the evasion of the 
tax; for, in a country like this, where 
trade is carried on to so large an 
extent, it is difficult to believe that 
there is not a much larger amount of 
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income derived from trades and profes- 
sions than the amount shown under that 
schedule.”—(Second Report, Q. 5375.) 
One of the most experienced officers 
in the Revenue Office, who has been 
engaged in the service since the com- 
mencement of the century, states, that 
the extent of evasion is now much 
greater than it was in 1804 and 1805, 
when the tax comprehended all in- 
comes down to £60; and, moreover, 
that its frequency is constantly in- 
creasing. Indeed, it is to be feared 
that the mischief will be aggravated 
the longer the tax continues. The 
fact is, that the fraudulently-disposed 
are becoming every year more adroit 
in the modes of falsifying returns, and 
eluding the assessors. One new fea- 
ture in the art of chicanery seems to 
be the employment of worthless attor- 
neys and accountants, who make it a 
special branch of their business to 
assist parties in ‘‘ cooking” returns, 
and intricating balance-sheets, with 
the view of baffling the Commissioners. 
There was exhibited to the Committee 
an original account for services of this 
kind, which is a curiosity well worthy 
of the attention of the guileless Jeffrey 
and his brother financiers. It begins 
with the date and names of parties, 
and proceeds thus—‘' For preparing 
statements, and making up a general 
account of the income and expenditure 
of the above establishment from the 
Ist of January 1849 to this date, 
agreeable to your instructions, to en- 
able you to evade the Income-tax pay- 
ment—a laborious and intricate work, 
your account extending over a period 
of 15 months—<£6, 6s. ;” and a very 
good bargain, we have no doubt, for 
the conscientious employer, who, it is 
evident, if his income amounted only 
to £300, had thus a very fair profit 
on the joint ‘ plant” upon Govern- 
ment. But the plunder is not always 
of such trifling amounts. The follow- 
ing are a few of the grosser cases taken 
from the list of surcharges by the sur- 
veyor of the City of London, as assess- 
ed by the additional Commissioners— 





* The number of persons in the same year who made returns at less than £150 as 
the profits of their trades and professions, and claimed total exemption, but were 
afterwards brought under assessment and paid the duty, was 9687. 











929 
268 
417 
491 
617 
638 
662 
907 
1,223 ms 
1,618 5,110 
48 500 
1,469 34,949 


£2,000 
1,500 
15,000 
11,000 
20,000 
9,000 
15,000 
24,000 
1,100 
10,000 
1,300 
43,130 


£630 
500 
5,500 
8,000 
4,500 
9,160 
17,000 














No appeal. 
No appeal. 
Appealed. 
No appeal. 
Appealed. 
Appealed. 
Appealed. 
Appealed. 
No appeal. 
Appealed. 
No appeal. 
No appeal. 


Compounded. 
Compounded. 
CoNFIRMED, £15,000. 
Paid. 

Paid on £12,000. 
Confirmed, £9,000. 

And compounded £15,000. 
Confirmed, £24,000. 
Paid. 

Confirmed, £10,000. 
Paid. 

Paid. 








The list altogether is astounding; and 
it will be seen that in some of the 
cases the amount of the tax thus 
attempted to be swindled would, to 
many an honest man, be a luxurious 
income in itself. It is but fair to 
state, however, that, in the opinion of 
most of the surveyors, the returns ofthe 
larger trade-incomes are, on the whole, 
fairly made. It is among the smaller 
manufacturers and retail tradesmen 


that the greatest difficulty is found in 
obtaining true statements ; and froma 
very large proportion of them the truth 
is only to be extorted by a surcharge. 
Take, for example, the Birmingham 
district: The following table shows 
the total number of assessments under 
Schedule D, and the relative propor- 
tion of surcharges for the three years 
ending 1850 :— 


Number Surcharged 





Total Number of 
Assessments. 


5334 
1849 5325 530 
1850 5340 701 


It thus appears, that of the persons 
engaged in business in this district, 
and liable to the tax, 39 per cent, on 
an average of these three years, either 
gave in wrong returns of their profits, 
or no returns at all. 

Mr Pressly, the Commissioner of 
Inland Revenue, draws a distinction 
between an evasion, or ‘ avoidance,” 
as he calls it, and a fraud,—the for- 
mer being such contrivances to escape 
the tax as are just within the margin 
of strict legality. In a moral point 
of view, the line of demarcation be- 
comes, in many cases, a very shadowy 
one; and in all, the loss to the coun- 
try is of course the same. A London 
silk-mercer has ten assistants at 
salaries of £150 each. At their re- 
quest he reduces their pay to £149 
each ; but at the end of the year he 
presents them with a Christmas-box, 
in the shape of a £10 cheque, which 
they divide among them, and thus 
save each £4, 7s. 6d., while the Ex- 
chequer loses £43, 15s. The owner 


Years. 


1848 776 


On Returns. 


In absence 
of Returns. 


1360 


Total Surcharged. 


2136 
1376 1906 
1472 2173 


of a farm in Derbyshire, worth £140 
yearly rent, farms his land himself. 
He consequently has to pay £4, 1s. 8d. 
as owner, and £2, 0s. 10d. as occu- 
pant; but he ostensibly takes his 
son, who is employed on the farm, as 
his tenant-at- will: the result of which 
transaction is, that the father claims 
exemption under Schedule A, and the 
son under Schedule B, and the as- 
sessor is set at defiance. These, we 
presume, are ‘‘ avoidances.” The case 
which follows seems to be somewhat 
on the other side of the line. A party 
possesses a North-Western debenture 
which yields him £65 a-year; he 
has also £40 a-year of rent from pro- 
perty in Cornwall, £17, 10s. from 
mining shares, and £21 from shares 
in the Great Western,—making, alto- 
gether, £142, 10s. He produces cer- 
tificates from each of these parties 
that they have deducted the tax from 
him, and thereupon claims and ob- 
tains payment from Somerset House 
of 142 sevenpences. But he conceals 
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the fact of an additional £15 a-year, 
which he has from other railway 
shares, on which he pays the tax; 
thus escaping for 8s. 9d., while Go- 
vernment lose £4, 2s. 10d. 

We are not so sanguine as to be- 
lieve that any reform of the present 
statute, or any safeguards that can 
be devised, will ever put a stop to 


evasion; but it seems quite certain © 


that there are various means which 
may be adopted for checking and dis- 
couraging it. And when we consider 
that the work of reconstruction, on 
which we are about to enter, is un- 
dertaken with the view, not only of 
rendering the existing tax permanent, 
but also of establishing it on a safe, 
and, as far as may be, equitable basis 
for the assessment of other national 
rates, it becomes a duty of paramount 
obligation on the Legislature to ne- 
glect no available means of getting at 
the truth, and of preventing the frau- 
dulent from shifting their share of 
the burden to the shoulders of their 
honester neighbours. Some of these 
means are perfectly obvious and 
simple, while others involve larger 
alterations of the existing statute. 
The most necessary, and by far the 
most effectual remedy of all, has been 
already partially considered—a large 
modification of the present system of 
exemption. This, as we have seen, 
is the source of probably three-fourths 
of the present evasion, whether legal 
or illegal, detected or undetected. 
And we have also seen how easy it is 
for any one who is chargeable under 
two or more schedules to elude in- 
vestigation. The fraudulent trader, 
who has nothing but his profits, is 
under the eye of the surveyor, who 
generally manages in the long run to 


track him home; but if he chance to. 


have property in land, houses, or 
shares, he is almost as safely out of 
reach of the authorities as Rob Roy in 
the fastnesses of Balquhidder. Until, 
therefore, the claim for exemption on 
income from realised property shall be 
abolished, there will still remain open 
a back-door of retreat for dishonesty, 
which no vigilance whatever can ef- 
fectually guard. A reduction of the 
limit of rateability, from £150 to £50 
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or £60, on all the schedules, would 
certainly circumscribe the field of 
fraud, and diminish the pecuniary 
loss to the revenue; though the num- 
ber of cases of evasion might probably 
be increased by the alteration. But 
by cutting off all exemption under 
Schedules A and C, we should confine 
the numbers as well as the amount of 
evasion within comparatively narrow 
boundaries. On the whole, we are 
persuaded that the safest and most 
efficacious remedy for such abuses, is 
by reverting, as we have already 
recommended, to the plain and sub- 
stantially just regulations which were 
in force at the expiry of the tax in 
1816. 

Next to the exemption, the chief 
facility to evasion is the ease with 
which, under the existing regulations, 
inquiry as to incomes from trades 
and professions may be obstructed or 
eluded. We proceed, therefore, to 
notice some suggestions for removing 
the obstacles which have been found 
to impede the investigations of the 
officers, and to shelter the fraudu- 
lently disposed ; and these we shall 
now notice separately. 

1st, The Commissioners ought to 
be armed with clear and indisputable 
authority to order the production of 
the books of persons engaged in trade. 
At present, they have no such power. 
All they can demand is a balance- 
sheet, or statement of account, which, 
however, there is no means whatever 
of verifying. If the balance-sheet is 
so prepared as to exhibit no appa- 
rent contradiction in itself, the Com- 
missioners are compelled to receive 
it—their only safeguard against impos- 
ture being the right of calling on the 
party to swear to its accuracy, which, 
however, is never done. The Sur- 
veyor for the City thus describes the 
procedure: — ‘“* The Commissioners 
generally ask the appellant, ‘ Are 
you prepared to swear to this ac- 
count?’ If he says ‘ No,’ they will 
not receive it. If he says ‘ Yes,’ 
they take it, and feel bound to act 
upon it; but they do not actually 
swear him. Witness has not known 
a single case of a person being sworn 
during the last five years.” * 





* Report, 863, &c. A similar statement is also made by two of the-special com- 
missioners, 1254-1538. 
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Such a course, however convenient 
it may be for getting through the 
business, is. manifestly a very slight 
security for the public. It may be 
said that the declaration of readiness 
to swear is as good a test of the truth 
as the actual administration of the 
oath. Of this we entertain great 
doubts, as we shall have occasion by 
and by to show. But it seems abso- 
lutely necessary that the Commis- 
sioners should at least have the oppor- 
tunity, in cases where they suspect 
fraud, of satisfying themselves whether 
the abstract laid before them is in 
conformity with the books or not. At 
present, they are obviously at the 
mercy of the unscrupulous, who is 
perfectly aware that he will not be 
sworn, and cannot be detected by 
examination. 

2d, The Commissioners ought to 
have the power of requiring an oath to 
all claims of exemption. Whether the 
limit is to be continued at £150, or 
brought down to £50 or £60, it is 
highly requisite that the authorities 
should at least have a discretionary 
right of applying this ultimate test of a 
man’s honesty. Weare convinced that 
the very knowledge that they possessed 
such a power would deter many men 
of dubious probity from venturing on 
a false declaration. In all cases where 
the grounds of the claim, after due 
examination by the surveyor and 
Commissioner, are considered as sus- 
picious, we would have a formal sum- 
mons served upon the party to attend 
before the Commissioners on an ap- 
pointed day, to take the oath to the 
verity of his statement, accompanied 
by a printed form of the oath to be 
administered, and a notice that, pre- 
vious to the day named, he is at liberty 
to amend his declaration. This is 
pretty nearly the course prescribed by 
the 122d scction of the act for verify- 
ing declarations under Schedule D; 
and if, in regard to that schedule, it 
has been deemed inefficacious, the 
reason, we apprehend, is because the 
fact is quite notorious to every one 
whose accounts are called in question, 
that the oath never is actually admi- 
nistered. We are fully aware of the 
weighty objections to the multiplica- 
tion of unnecessary appeals of this 
kind on trifling occasions. We are 
aware, also, that the effect of their 
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exaction may sometimes be to convert 
a falsehood into the deeper guilt of 
perjury. To these anticipated objec- 
tions we may reply shortly, that it is 
not in this case unnecessary ; that the 
intervention of such a warrant for 
truth is at least as important and as 
necessary to the public interest in the 
case of the declarations in question, 
as in the case of the evidence adduced 
in a common charge of larceny ; that, 
if unhappily there are men so unscru- 
pulous and debased as to disregard an 
oath, we are not, on that account, to 
abandon the security it affords for 


justice to the community ; and that if, 


from such motives of forbearance, we 
leave a door open to the practice of 
fraud, we are, in fact, exacting from 
the honest part of the community a 
compulsory subscription to save the 
more worthless members of it from 
temptation, and maintain them ina 
very questionable kind of integrity. 

3d, The returns required under 
Schedule D should exhibit the gross 
and not the net amount of profits. It 
is obvious that this alteration would 
not only save much unnecessary 
trouble to the Commissioners, as well 
as to the fair-dealing ratepayer, many 
of whom are led into unintentional 
error from the difficulty of determin- 
ing what deductions the law contem- 
plates, but would also operate as a 
check upon one frequent mode of 
evasion. We need only quote in sup- 
port of it the following opinion of Mr 
J. Hyde, in which we completely 
concur :—“ I have always maintained 
that the law under Schedule D is 
wrong in its foundation. The law 
calis upon the individual to return his 
net income; and experience tells me, 
that of all the evasions which there 
are under Schedule D, a very large 
proportion of them arise by the deduc- 
tions which are made from the gross 
to the net. I have always contended 
that the law should call for a return 
of the gross income, with a schedule 
of the deductions claimed attached 
to it.” 

4th, The profits of every business 
should be returned in the division 
where it is carried on, in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of a person charge- 
able in more than one district playing 
off one set of Commissioners against 
another. Cases frequently occur 
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similar to the following :—‘‘ A man’ 


made his return to us in the Tower 
division under Schedule D,. stating 


that he returned and paid his Income- - 


tax in the City. The assessors were 
dissatisfied, and intimated their dis- 
satisfaction to the surveyor, who 
ascertained that in the City this per- 
son had made a return of £150 a-year, 
which had been accepted the year 
previous, and paid upon. On the 
information which the surveyor got, 
he charged him £1000 a-year. The 
appellant came before us; his own 
books (of course voluntarily tendered) 
proved that his income derived from 
trade was much larger than that, and 
at length he consented to pay upon 
£1500 a-year for the three years, and 
is now paying upon £1500 a-year, 
whereas, had it continued as at first, 
he would only have paid upon £150.” 
The source of the mischief in this case 
does not lie in the statute itself, for 
it distinctly gives the Commissioners 
authority to require separate returns 
at each place of business; but the 
practice obviously requires amend- 
ment. 

5th, Employers should in all cases 
be required to give returns of all per- 
Sons in their service, together with the 
amount of their salaries, whether above 
or below the minimum of assessable 
income. In this respect also the pro- 
visions of the Act seem sufficiently 
extensive ; but they appear to be so 
far relaxed in practice, that employers 
are now required to state the names 
of such clerks only as receive from 
them more than £150 a-year. Many 
of those, however, whose salaries are 
below £150, are in possession of other 
sources of income which would bring 
them under assessment, if their names 
were known. 
Opinion that the former practice was 
a much safer one, of requiring the 
names of all clerks to be returned, 
who should be served with schedules, 
leaving it for themselves to make 
good their exemption. A return to 
this practice seems the more neces- 
sary, if the limit of assessable income 
is to be considerably reduced. 

These suggestions have been noticed 
in no expectation that even their com- 
plete adoption would eradicate eva- 
sion, which seems to thrive under a 
system of direct taxation like a weed 
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in a congenial soil, but only in the 
belief that they afford the best means 
within our reach of arresting its in- 
crease. 

Ill. Inequatirires. — We = have 
now to turn to that branch of the 
subject which, both from the per- 
plexing difficulties that surround it, 
and from the magnitude of the in- 
terests affected, has attracted more 
general attention and anxious expec- 
tation than any topic has done since 
the Corn-Law discussions of 1846. 
Before entering on it, let us call to 
mind the axiom with which we started, 
that there are certain defects which 
are inherent in, and inseparable from 
every possible system of direct com- 
pulsory taxation, one of which de- 
fects is individual inequality. Every 
such system must be founded upon a 
groundwork of assumed averages, 
which very possibly may not cor- 
respond with any actual single case. 
Were a shoemaker to proceed on 
the plan of making shoes only of 
one particular size, calculated on the 
average of feet of all ages and shapes, 
the chances are that all his customers. 
would grumble. If, then, we must have- 
an Income-tax or a Property-tax,. 
we must take this, its characteristic 
defect, along with it, and fully under- 
stand that the attempt to adjust it to- 
individual cases is as hopeless and 
endless as the task of the Danaides. 
All that can possibly be effected is to- 
throw all descriptions of income into 
a few great groups or classes, as is: 
done in the schedules of the present 
statute, and to bring these classes-to 
a relative equality. 

Viewing, then, the classification of 
income as we find it in the Act, (and 
none more complete or satisfactory 
has yet been proposed,) the one great, 
prominent, and repulsive feature of 
inequality that at once arrests atten- 
tion is the rating of commercial and 
professional income on the same foot- 
ing as that from realised property. 
Other anomalies there are, of no small 
magnitude in themselves—as, for ex- 
ample, the imparity of the deductions 
from gross income allowed in the 
different schedules; but until the 
capital injustice is in some degree 
removed, it is impossible to deal pro- 
perly with these minor wrongs; and 
we therefore confine our attention at 
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present to the schemes which have 
been proposed for remedying it, and 
the arguments by which these have 
been supported. 

It will save some confusion and re- 
petition if we remark now a defect 
which characterises the reasonings of 
many of the actuaries consulted by 
the Committee—namely, that they 
consider temporary incomes and pre- 
carious incomes as belonging to the 
same category—as forming one class, 
and capable of being adjusted by 
the same rule. Professional and 
trade incomes are treated as if they 
were always resolvable into a termi- 
nable annuity for a longer or shorter 
period, and to be taxed on the same 
principle. We shall have occasion 
in the sequel to show that the distinc- 
tion between a precarious temporary 
income and a certain temporary in- 
come is one of the utmost importance, 
which, in fact, necessarily leads to 
their being treated on a totally differ- 
ent principle. 

For the present we must follow out 
the views of the learned actuaries as 
we find them given in the evidence, 
and endeavour to ascertain how far 
they justify the conclusion at which 
they all arrive, though by different 
paths—viz., that the only fair way of 
levying the tax is to capitalise all ap- 
parent income whatever, and assess 
only the assumed interest of that 
hypothetical capital ; in other words, 
to convert that which we now errone- 
ously and confusedly call a property 
and income tax into a uniform tax 
upon real or assumed property only. 
One thing is abundantly clear, that 
if we are to make the “ ability” of 
each citizen the ground of one general 
tax, we must reduce the various quan- 
tities of that ability to one common 
denominator; and that this can be done 
only in one of two ways—either by 
converting all capital into income, or, 
vice versd, by computing all incomes 
as equivalent to so much capital. 
The last of these alternatives is the 
one preferred by the actuaries. ‘‘ The 
ability of each person,” they main- 
tain, ‘“‘is measured more accurately, 
and expressed more clearly, by the 
value of the property in his possession, 
under the protection of the State, than 
by any other standard ; and the value 
of the property of each person is best 
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determined by the sale-value of his 
interest in real or personal estate, and 
by the capitalised value of his income 
derived from skill and industry.” 
—(Mr Hume’s Draft Report, ii. 25.) 
Having thus hypothetically trans- 
muted all income into equivalent 
capital, we are then either to deduct 
from it annually a certain fixed quota, 
(that nearest to the rate of the present 
Income-tax being one - thousandth 
part,) or, what comes to the same 
thing, we may levy a corresponding 
rate on the assumed yearly interest 
of the capital. 

In carrying out this capitalisation 
scheme, there are two things which 
must necessarily be settled before- 
hand. We must assume a uniform 
rate of interest, and a uniform rate of 
mortality. The first is generally 
taken at three per cent, and the se- 
cond fixed on the basis of Dr Farr’s 
English life-tables. With these data 
there would, of course, be no diffi- 
culty in computing the present sell- 
ing value of any person’s fized interest, 
provided we knew his age. But how 
are we to deal with interests which 
are not fixed, but uncertain, fluctuat- 
ing, and precarious ?—with commer- 
cial, professional, and industrial in- 
comes? No difficulty at all about 
the matter, say the learned actuaries; 
you have only to consider such incomes 
as sO many terminable annuities, and 
capitalise them accordingly. But 
when we come to ask how this ideal © 
commutation of profits, fees, salaries, 
and wages into a fixed annuity is to 
be managed—by what rule a soap- 
boiler, for example, or a barrister, or 
a railway station-master, is to con- 
vert his income into annuity—we find 
a vast diversity of opinion among 
them; indeed, no two of them are 
agreed as to how it should be done. 
Some have so strong a faith in figures, 
that they think data may be found in 
the transactions of insurance com- 
panies and benefit societies for draw- 
ing up tables for each separate trade 
and profession, founded upon the ave- 
rage duration of life, profits, risks, 
sickness, &c. Others, less enthusias- 
tic, would be satisfied with one ave- 
rage rule for all trade, and another 
for all professional incomes. But let 
it be supposed that, in one or other of 
these ways, the difficulty can be over- 
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eome, and that all such precarious 
income, after separating what is 
strictly interest on capital, can be 
estimated as a fixed. annuity for a 
limited term, and computed as re- 
presenting a corresponding capital, 
then the rest of the scheme is all 
plain sailing. You have only to take 
one-thousandth part of the property, 
or 7d. a pound on the interest of the 


Source of Income. a 
A, Freehold land, £30,000 
B, Consols, 33,333 
C, Houses, 16,666 
D, Annuity for ten years, 8,530 
E, Profession, 10,927 


Omitting details, what we have 
stated will afford a sufficiently accu- 
rate view of the capitalisation plan as 
explained by the witnesses, and espe- 
cially, and more precisely perhaps 
than by any of the others, by Dr Farr 
of the General Register Office, in his 
evidence, and in his recent paper on 
the subject. There is always some- 
thing attractive in any such ingenious 
and well-balanced scheme, apparently 
complete and congruous in all its 
parts; and our satisfaction in con- 
templating it is, of course, enhanced 
when it harmonises generally with 
our previous impressions of what is 
just and equitable. But it is not the 
less necessary toexamine carefully, and 
even suspiciously, the groundsoa which 
this symmetrical structure is reared. 

Are the grounds then of this capi- 
talisation scheme sound, or the con- 
trary? Its accuracy is challenged by 
no mean authorities. Mr Stuart Mill 
and Mr Warburton concur in regard- 
ing it as founded altogether on a fal- 
lacy, if we understand, as of course 
all the reasonings on the subject take 
for granted, that the tax is to be a 
permanent one. In order to illustrate 
their objection to it, let us take as 
simple a case as possible. The whole 
question may be debated on the single 
case of two equal annuities of unequal 
duration. Suppose, then, that A has 


an annuity of £1000 a-year for twenty 
years, and that B has an annuity of 
like amount for ten years, their ages 
being equal, it is evident that the 
capitalised value of A’s interest will 
be just double the capitalised value of 
Let us say, in round numbers, 


B’s. 
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property, and there, say our actuaries, 
is your tax cut and dry, as clear as 
arithmetic can make it, and as just as 
the scales of Minos. The following 
cases may be taken as illustrations of 
the results:—Five persons, A, B, C, 
D, and E, have each an income of 
£1000 from different sources, and are 
each forty years old. 


Tax under Tax under 
present plan. proposed plan. 
1000th part. 

£29 3 4 £30 0 0 

29 2 4 383 6 8 

29 2 4 1613 4 

29°2 4 810 9 

29°2 4 10 18 6 


that the amount of A’s hypothetical 
capital is £20,000, and B’s £10,000. 
Then if we adopt the principle of Dr 
Farr, that each person should be taxed 
every year in proportion to the pro- 
perty possessed (or hypothetically 
supposed to be possessed) by him 
during that year, the annual tax to 
be imposed on A will be £20, and 
that on B £10. But, then, observe 
the result of this. A goes on paying 
for twenty years, but B’s contribu- 
tions cease at the end of ten years. 
Ex hypothesi—the aggregate amount 
of A’s successive contributions to the 
State ought to be £400, and those of 
B one-half of that sum, or £200. If, 
instead of paying their contributions 
to the State in the form of an annual 
tax, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were to take one payment once for 
all, and sequestrate for the public use 
a given quota—say one-fiftieth part 
of the property—then their respective 
proportions would be as just stated, 
£400 and £200. But by taking their 
contribution in annual instalments, 
B stops payment at the end of ten 
years, at which time his source of 
income is exhausted, dried up, and 
annihilated; and he actually gets off 
by paying only £100 instead of £200 
—that is, by paying one-fourth, in- 
stead of one-half, of A’s taxation. 
In other words, B would, in the end, 
be £100 richer, and the State £100 
poorer, than they ought to be. The 
conclusion, therefore, is, that B can- 
not be made to_pay his fair contribu- 
tion to the common fund in any other 
way than by taxing him on his actual 
income of £1000 during each of the 
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ten years that income will endure. 
A similar train of reasoning will show 
that A, the twenty years’ annuitant, 
ought to pay the same tax as the 
possessor of a permanent annuity. 
The source of the fallacy, says Mr 
Mill, ‘lies in capitalising the income, 
without, at the same time, capitalising 
the tax. It appears to me that you 
ought to do both or neither.”— 
(Q. 5223.) The short annuitant, in 
fact, secures to himself, by this capi- 
talising scheme, the advantages of 
both ways of reckoning ;—he insists 
on his income being counted as a 
permanent annuity, and then he 
claims to pay only a temporary tax 
upon it. 

Mr Warburton enters into a more 
detailed demonstration of the fallacy. 
Assuming, of course, the tax to be 
perpetual, he compares a terminable 
annuity with its equivalent in per- 
manent annuity, and shows that the 
full tax, levied for the short period 
upon the terminable annuity, will be 
precisely equal to a diminished tax 
levied in perpetuity on the permanent 
equivalent. We cannot transfer to 
our columns his lengthened tables and 
algebraical formule; but their re- 
sults may be made intelligible to the 
reader, by recurring to the simple 
example already referred to. Or take 
even the extreme case of a man with 
one year’s annuity, — suppose that 
B’s £10,000 is not spread over ten 
years, but that it will cease altogether 
after one more payment, is it just 
to tax him upon the whole of it at the 
same rate as a perpetuity? ‘* Yes,” 
replies Mr Warburton, “ it is perfectly 
just, if the tax is made a permanent 
source of revenue ; for if you will esti- 
mate the payment that is made upon 
that single year’s income of £10,000, 
it will be found to be equivalent to 
the tax that would be levied in per- 
petuity upon £10,000 invested in 
property yielding perpetual revenue.” 
—(Second Report, Q. 5160.) The 
conclusion at which he thus arrives 
is, that ‘‘it is perfectly equitable and 
just to charge annually the same rate 
upon each annual income, whether it 
be regarded as a short or a long an- 
nuity, or as a perpetuity, provided 
you regard the tax as a permanent 
source of revenue.”—(Q. 5145.) 

It is evident that this objection, if 
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it can be established, effectually de- 
molishes the whole theory of capital- 
isation. If the necessary result of 
the scheme is eventually to exonerate 
the holder of terminable income from 
his fair share of the tax, it is of course 
no longer tenable. But Dr Farr, and 
his gallant corps of actuaries, undis- 
mayed by this assault on their posi- 
tion, come up to the defence with a 
counter-objection. Mr Warburton’s 
argument, they affirm, is itself founded 
upon a palpable fallacy—that of leav- 
ing out of consideration the element of 
time. ‘* A tax on properties of equal 
value,” says Dr Farr, ‘* to be equit- 
able, must be the same in the same 
time ;” and conversely, a tax on pro- 
perties of unequal value ought to be 
different in the same time. The error, 
then, into which he thinks Mr War- 
burton has fallen, is in losing sight of 
the fact that, ‘‘ the tax being essen- 
tially on present value, the epochs of 
taxation and valuation ought always 
to be coincident.” We mark this 
phrase, “‘ present value,” because here, 
it appears to us, lies the source of the 
whole ambiguity. 

Now, we quite agree with Dr Farr 
on one point—that the resolution of 
the difficulty depends altogether upon 
our clearly apprehending, and keeping 
fixedly in view, the important element 
of time. But this is precisely what 
Dr Farr himself does not do, and 
thereby vitiates the whole of his rea- 
soning on the subject. His whole 
defence of capitalisation rests on 
omitting the element of time on one 
side of the account, and including it on 
the other. What he seems to insist 
upon is this—that, inorder to make the 
assessment fair, the assessor is bound 
to compute the respective values of 
the permanent interest, and of the 
terminable interest, as de presenti ;— 
that in rating the short annuitant, B, 
therefore, he shall not be entitled to 
take into view any tractus futuri tem- 
poris, or the prospective cessation of 
B’s payments. Now, we are ready 
to admit, not only that the rule he 
proposes of taxing present value alone 
is reasonable, but that no other rule 
is possible ; for do what you will, you 
cannot tax a futurity; and as you 
cannot tax, common sense tells us 
you should not rate a futurity We 
have a right to demand, then, that, 
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when once laid down, Dr Farr shall 
keep to the rule—apply it to’ both 
parties, the permanent and the ter- 
minable annuitant alike, and stand by 
the result. If, then, we are to look 
to the present only, and eliminate 
from our calculations all that is pro- 
spective, is it not manifest that the dis- 
tinction of ‘*‘ permanent” and “ tem- 
porary” is at once completely extin- 
guished, and that A and B will then 
stand before us as owners of precisely 
equal present means—each having this 
year £1000 subject to this year’s tax ? 
All we are entitled to look to, we are 
told, is ‘‘ the present value.” But the 
present value of what? Ifit is the pre- 
sent value of present means, then un- 
questionably A and B are both £1000 
men, and must pay the same tax. If 
it be the present value of future as 
well as present means, (or, in other 
words, the capitals of the parties,) 
then as certainly A has a right to 
insist that there shall be kept in view 
his future liability to taxation, from 
which B will altogether escape. We 
must choose one of two hypotheses. 
When a man pays a year’s tax, we 
may either consider him as paying in 
consideration of the State protection 
which he has enjoyed or is enjoying 
during the year—or we may regard 
his payment in the light of a premium 
for insuring a permanent prospective 
benefit. The actuaries seem all to 
contemplate it in the last light, and as 
precisely analogous to a premium paid 
into one of their offices. As regards 
equity, it matters not in which of the 
ways we look at it. If we pay for the 
present year’s security, then all who 
have £1000 of income within the year 
have enjoyed an equal amount of secu- 
rity, and must pay an equal amount of 
thetax. If, on the other alternative, 
our payment is a premium to insure 
future security, it must be proportioned 
to the duration of that security; and if 
I choose to compute my income as a 
perpetuity, and consequently requir- 
ing perpetual security, the premium 
also must be perpetual; or, in default 
of this, its rate must be increased. 
When thus analysed, it seems quite 
evident to us that Dr Farr’s rebut- 
ment of the Warburtonian objection 
is merely falling back upon the ori- 
ginal fallacy in another form, and that 
in reality he is reasoning in a circle. 
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Another form of the argument used 
by the advocates of capitalisation has 
been employed by Mr Hubbard, in his 
recent pamphlet, as a plea on behalf 
of the holders of Government termin- 
able annuities, although, with strange 
inconsistency, he refuses to extend 
it to life-interests. As an illustra- 
tion of his views, let us suppose that 
Smith is the owner of £1000 in Go- 
vernment long annuities, which will 
expire in seven years, and that his 
neighbour Jones possesses a fee-simple 
estate in land, which also yields him 
£1000 a-year. The injustice of taxing 
these persons equally on their re- 
spective incomes, according to Mr 
Hubbard, lies in this, that by so doing 
you tax Smith’s principal as well ashis 
interest, whereas Jones is taxed on his 
interest only. The proper view to 
take of Smith’s income, Mr Hubbard 
contends, is—that it consists of two 
distinct portions—so much interest to 
be taxed, so much capital to be repaid, 
which ought to be untaxed. The 
answer to this view is, that there is 
in reality no such discrimination of 
Smith’s income into two parts—that 
it is altogether ideal; and that whe- 
ther it shall be wholly capital or 
wholly interest, or part of both, de- 
pends altogether on the way Smith 
may choose toemploy it. Allrevenue 
is potentially capital ; all or any por- 
tion of it may be reserved, and em- 
ployed in future production. On the 
other hand, all or any part of it that 
is used unproductively may be termed 
income. But the distinction is anin- 
definite and imaginary one, and can 
never be made the basis of assess- 
ment, or of fiscal legislation. Mr 
Hubbard’s view of the case depends 
upon the general assumption, that no 
man ought in any circumstances to 
reduce what he calls his capital ; and 
he proposes that the Legislatureshould 
adopt this assuamption—should fix for 
every man how much of his annual 
revenue he ought to save, and, whe- 
ther he actually does so or not, should 
relieve that portion from taxation. 
The State, it is said, should promote 
instead of discouraging a provident 
economy, and it is therefore impolitic 
to tax what a man saves, with the 
view of replacing his capital. But on 
similar grounds we ought to exempt 
what he saves with a view of aug- 
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menting his capital ; unless we are to 
hold that accumulation by abstinence 
is justifiable and laudable only up to 
a certain point, beyond which it 
should be discouraged by taxation. 

After what has been said as to 
the unsoundness of the principle of 
capitalising all income, it may seem 
superfluous to notice the difficulty of 
carrying it into execution. Never- 
theless we may mention very shortly 
the decided opinion expressed by Mr 
Pressly, that although the theoretical 
soundness of the scheme were unques- 
tionable, it would be impossible to 
reduce it to practice. In order to 
make the necessary calculations, the 
assessors would require returns of the 
age of each party, in addition to 
detailed returns of every separate 
description of property in his posses- 
sion. We have seen what difficulty 
there is in procuring the compara- 
tively simple returns required at 
present—a difficulty which is so much 
experienced in the assessed tax de- 
partment that two-thirds of the 
assessments are made without any 
returns, and on the private informa- 
tion possessed by the surveyors. 
Now, were the number and intricacy 
of these forms increased, as they ne- 
cessarily must be, and if, further, the 
tax were extended to incomes below 
£150, the working of the system, Mr 
Pressly believes, would be absolutely 
impracticable ; and instead of being 
an Act to impose a tax upon property, 
it would become ‘‘ an Act for collect- 
ing voluntary contributions in aid of 
the support of the State.” 

But if the capitalisation scheme is 
thus demonstrably fallacious, are we 
therefore to conclude that there are 
no grounds for discriminating tempo- 
rary from permanent income? By 
no means, says Mr Mill; the capital- 
ising theory is wrong; but I will 
show you the true principle for 
distinguishing between them. ‘I 
conceive that the tax should be in 
proportion, not to the means only, 
but that it should take into considera- 
tion the means and also the wants of a 
man. I would, therefore, tax tempo- 
rary or precarious incomes at a lower 
scale than permanent or certain in- 
comes—not because of their having 
a less selling value, but because the 
possessors of those incomes have one 
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want which those who possess per- 
manent incomes have not. They are 
liable to be called upon, in most cases, 
to save something out of that income 
to provide for others who are depen- 
dent upon them; while those who 
possess permanent incomes can spend 
the whole, and still leave the property 
to their descendants or others. It is 
for this reason that I would tax a 
temporary income at a lower rate 
than a permanent income.”—Second 
Report, Q. 5223. 

Mr Mill’s grounds for discrimina- 
tion, we regret to say, appear to us 
quite as unsatisfactory as those which 
he has so convincingly refuted. One 
man has a want which another has 
not; or, in other words, the one has 
not the means of purchasing a certain 
gratification which the other can pur- 
chase. Are we to understand that 
this, in Mr Mill’s opinion, constitutes 
a valid reason for taxing them on 
different rates—that on this account 
the State is bound to interpose, and, 
in so far as it can, and specially in the 
matter of taxation, to put them both 
upon a level? To assert that B has 
a want which A has not, is only a 
roundabout way of saying that A is 
aricher man than B: that may be an 
unanswerable reason for making him 
pay a larger amount of taxation, 
(which will be the effect of his being 
taxed in perpetuity,) but certainly 
not for assessing him at a higher 
rate of taxation. A’s fortune of 
£1000 for twenty years will procure 
just twice the total amount of bread, 
wine, clothes, and all other objects of 
expenditure, that B can buy with his 
£1000 for ten years. But the State 
steps in and declares that the rule 
whereby two is less than four is not a 
good rule; that in that object of ex- 
penditure which is under its control, 
it will endeavour to reverse the rule, 
and, in settling accounts with A and 
B, will take care to compensate the 
inequality by providing that B’s half- 
crown shall go as far as A’s five shil- 
lings. Mr Mill, be it remembered, is 
a strenuous opponént of a graduated 
Income-tax, which, in his Principles 
of Political Economy, he justly desig- 
nates as “a mild form of robbery.” 
But while he thus strongly repudiates 
a distinction of incomes according to 
their value, he, nevertheless, with the 
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strangest inconsistency, advocates a 
distinction according to their duration 
—the two things being really the same 
under different names. The more it is 
considered, the more apparent it will 
become, that the basis of Mr Mill’s 
theory is a principle of graduation, 
and precisely identical with that on 
which Fourrier and the Socialist 
school have founded their scheme of 
an “ Impét progressif.” 

We have now examined the two 
main arguments hitherto adduced for 
a discriminating rate between one 
kind of income and another, and have 
assigned what seem to us sufficient 
reasons for rejecting both of them. Is 
there then no rest for the sole of our 
foot? Are we to conclude that there 
is no tenable ground whatever for 
discrimination, and that there is no 
choice left for us but to go on as we 
have done hitherto, and, however re- 
volting it may be to the common-sense 
and just feeling of all men, to tax 
every income alike? We are fully 
persuaded that there are strong and 
unanswerable grounds for making a 
discrimination ; and we shall now en- 
deavour to state them as briefly as we 
can. 

The origin of the whole doubt and 
difficulty is the neglect of the distinc- 
tion already indicated, which seems 
to us to be a very clear and intelli-. 
gible one—the distinction between a 
temporary certain and a temporary 
uncertain income. The mere differ- 
ence of duration, as we have seen, is 
not in itself a reason for taxing in- 
comes on a different per-centage ; for 
the duration.of an income is only an- 
other way of expressing its amount. 
The two things are mutually resolv- 
able into each other. A fixed ter- 
minable income can be exchanged at 
a day’s notice for a perpetual one of 
smaller amount ; and a fee-simple in- 
come in perpetuity is as readily con- 
vertible into a larger annuity for a 
terminable period. The only distinc- 
tion between a permanent income, 
then, and a terminable one, is one of 
degree, not of kind. There is an im- 
parity, but not a difference. As re- 
gards temporary certain incomes, we 
hold that there is no justifiable ground 
whatever for taxing them in a differ- 
ent proportion from permanent and 
certain incomes. 
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But when we come to consider in- 
come derived from trade, or the exer- 
cise of a profession, and to analyse its 
characteristics, we at once discern the 
presence of a new and peculiar ele- 
ment—namely, that of precariousness. 
It is plain to the understanding of 
every man, that a person possessing a 
fixed income, whether for life or for a 
term of years, and who, knowing pre- 
cisely what he has, can adjust his 
expenditure accordingly, is in a totally 
different position from him whose in- 
come is dependent, not only on the 
general contingencies which affect all 
human possessions in common, but 
also dependent, in a greater or less 
degree, upon peculiar contingencies— 
such as the continuance of health, the 
fluctuations of trade, the caprices of 
taste and of fashion. The difference 
is so obvious and so important, as 
abundantly to justify us in placing in 
a separate category all incomes mark- 
ed by the characteristic of uncertainty, 
and in taxing them in a discriminative 
and lower rate of duty. 

Let us, however, keep clearly in 
view that, although the presence of 
this element is so easily recognised, 
it is, nevertheless, incapable of being 
numerically expressed. It is impos- 
sible for us to say by how much a 
gilder’s trade, for example, is more 
precarious than a baker’s. While, 
then, the characteristic of uncertainty 
affords a real and unquestionable 
ground for distinguishing a class of 
incomes, it affords us no ground for 
distinguishing such incomes from each 
other ; for this simple reason, that it 
cannot be measured. We have, in- 
deed, seen that the more entétés of the 
actuaries, whose profession leads them 
to think that all distinctions whatever 
are reducible to figures, cherish the 
idea of classifying each trade and pro- 
fession separately. They believe that 
data are attainable, whereby the risks 
and chances affecting every single 
occupation can be calculated, and out 
of which they may be able to con- 
struct a pattern parson, for example, 
or an average pork-butcher, by which 
standard all actual parsons and pork- 
butchers may be assessed—an idea 
which seems to us quite as whimsi- 
cally extravagant as Martinus Scrib- 
blerus’s abstract Lord Mayor. The 
minds of such enthusiastic statists are 
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so preoccupied with the doctrine of 
probabilities, and so brimful of Cocker, 
that they think tables of constants 
can be found for everything, and we 
have no doubt would undertake to 
calculate a man’s chances of paradise 
by the rule of three, in the form of a 
deferred perpetual annuity. 

But we must rest satisfied with a 
less minute degree of accuracy. The 
distinction of precariousness enables 
us to throw the schedules of the In- 
come-tax into two great classes, and, 
to that extent, to equalise its inci- 
dence ; but it will carry us no further. 
Under the class of uncertain incomes 
we would include those now embraced 
in Schedules B and D—i.e., those 
derived from the occupation of land, 
from trade, and from professions ; and 
these we would tax at a lower per- 
centage than the others. In fixing 
what that per-centage ought to be, it 
is evident, from what has been already 
said, that it is impossible to attain 
more than a vague and approximate 
‘accuracy. But we are persuaded that 
the rate which the late Chancellor of 
Exchequer proposed to apply to Sche- 
dule D is, on the whole, a sufficient 
and satisfactory measure of justice ; 
and that the class of uncertain incomes 
ought to be assessed in the proportion 
of three-fourths of the rate levied on 
other income. 

The only other alterations which 
need here be noticed, as necessary for 
the equalisation of the tax, are those 
which affect the deductions from the 
gross income of real property. The de- 
ductions allowed by the present Act 
extend only to the land-tax, ecclesias- 
tical rates, and somesmaller dues which 
are payable out of the rent of lands. 
It seems quite reasonable that such a 
stated deduction should be made from 
the rent, both of lands and of houses, 
as is necessary to maintain the subject. 
The rate ought to be moderate and 
uniform ; and it must, to a certain ex- 
tent, be arbitrary. The justice of the 
claim would probably be adequately 
met by allowing a deduction of 5 per 
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cent from the rent of lands, and 10 per 
cent from that of house property. 

It will be seen, then, that the chief 
features of the plan of reform which 
we contemplate are similar to those 
of Mr Disraeli’s measure, but more 
extensive. The conviction that that 
measure was founded on sound prin- 
ciples, and was substantially a ‘ wise, 
just, and beneficial” measure, is daily 
growing stronger in the minds of all 
classes and parties, in and out of Par- 
liament. No one can doubt that, 
whoever may be the Minister who 
attempts a reconstruction of the tax, 
(and without reconstruction its re- 
newal is impossible, ) he must perforce 
build on the foundation which Mr 
Disraeli has already laid. His two 
great principles are, extension of the 
area, and discrimination of precarious 
income. The first he applied, in our 
estimation, with too hesitating and 
cautious a hand. The most natural, 
consistent, and legitimate course 
would have been, and still is, to re- 
turn at once to the precedent, which 
ought never to have been departed 
from—that of the former Income-tax, 
to extend the assessment to all in- 
comes from realised property, and to 
all above £50 of uncertain incomes. 
Were such a course adopted, along 
with a similar and equally just en- 
largement of the house-tax to tene- 
ments of £10, the task which Lord 
Aberdeen’s Ministry have selected as 
their magnum opus—that of remodel- 
ling the franchise—would be a short 
and easy one. With an Income-tax 
and a House-tax justly constituted, 
you have a self-adjusting test of suf- 
frage at once simple, equitable, and 
unembarrassed by the cumbrous for- 
malities of registration ; and we should 
then at last be enabled to reconcile 
our practice with the principle which 
reason points out as the only sound 
one—that representation and direct 
taxation should be coincident—that 
the privileges of citizenship should be 
made dependent on the due fulfilment 
of its first obligation. 
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